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PREFACE. 


Rosanquct’s political phUosopliy is not to be regarded as an 
isolated part of his philosophy in general. Its pusiti^ can 
perhaps be described best by .saying lhat it is the focal point to 
which his fundamental philosophical ideas have been^ Ijrouglil. 
In the basic idea of his political philosophy, Ihe gf?'^.%l'will, 
we have in mice his view of reality as concrete and >1ogicaI» 
and of its identity w ith value, as well as his views of the relation 
between the actual and the real, between inontal act and content, 
and other ideas. A discussion of these philosophical notions 
has therefore been necessary to ensure a correct understanding 
of his p<]]itical philosophy. 

Bosanquel’s philosophy of the .State can also l)e regarded as 
a focal point of the preceding ptditic.al theories. The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the .Slate i.s not merely a systematic expo- 
sition; a considerable part of it i.s devoted to his fellow ideali.sts 
Plato, Aristotle, Kousseaii. Fichte, Hegel, Green, as well as to 
his adversaries Reiilliam, .Mill. .Spencer. It i.s largely against 
the background of these thinkers that he expounds his political 
theory, and hence a historical exposition has been nnavoiduble, 
not to speak of the value such an account has for Ihe full 
understanding of the presuppositions and import of a philo- 
sophical theory. 

In the introductory chapter we have posed Ihe politico- 
philosophical problem and shown its justification in the 
theoretical discussion of the State by drawing the consequences 
of the so-called »empirical' theories of the State and seeing 
how' these indicate a philosophical analysis. Here we have also 
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given some preliminary definitions and treated some basic 
problems of the political theory in order to avoid lengthy 
digressions from our subsequent exposition of Bosanquet’s 
political philosophy. 


Now that I am concluding this work I wish in the first place 
to express my sincere gratitude to my teacher in practical 
philosophy. Professor Einar Tegen, for his kind suggestions 
and advice and the encouraging interest with which he has 
followed my work, without which, indeed, it would not have 
heen possible for me to complete my task. 

To my other teachers in philosophy, Emeritus Professor 
Efr. Liljeqvist, Professor Alf Nyman, and Docent Gunnar 
Aspelin, it is a great pleasure for me to have this opportunity 
of tendering my heartiest thanks. 

For his painstaking work in translating this work into 
English 1 am much indebted to Mr Bert Hood, as also to Mr A. 
King, B. A., Lector at the University of Lund, for his kindness 
in going through the translation. 

My cordial thanks afe also due to Mr Jean Braeonier, Fil. 
Lie., Mr S. E. Rodhe, Fil. Lie., and Mr David Lanthfm, Fil. 
Mag., for their assistance and suggestions in connexion with 
the controlling of the manuscript and proof-sheets. 

Lastly, but not least, 1 wish to tender my grateful acknow- 
ledgment to all who have contributed in various ways to 
supporting my w'ork and encouraging me in my endeavours. 

Lund, April, 1936. 


Bertil Pfannenstill. 



CHAPTER I. 


The Object and Method of Political Philosophy. 

a. Methodological Difficulties of Political Theory. 

It is rare for a science to halt in the first stage of its 
existence, hesitant about the accuracy of its method. It is too 
occupied in collecting material for a rapid attainment of 
results. In its youthful optimism it believes itself able to solve 
all problems and is therefore disinclined to indulge in self- 
criticism. Not until it has collected so much material and 
conquered such regions that difficulties accumulate around 
the attenipl to get everything ranged within the old system, 
does the science begin to cast a critical eye upon its manner 
of proceeding. Then its method comes up for critical consid- 
eration. All that was previously thought to be for all time 
fixed and immutable is now thrown into the melting-pot. The 
state of uncertainty that ensues when the old foundations begin 
to totter, and nothing new can yet be discerned, caus&s many 
to feel that a break-down of the science is imminent. 

It is in a critical position such as this that political and 
legal science has found itself for the past two or three decades.' 
This may to some extent be due to the general atmosphere of 
crisis that has prevailed of late in the scientific world, but, 
independent of this general slate, political science would doubt- 
less have come to bear the mark of a dispute over method 
and have had to witness ^das Bild des Zusammcnbruches 

' Cr. Kjcll^ii, .Staten soni lifstorm, Sthlni, 1916, p. 1. 
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und der Abdankungs.^ There are, in fact, few sciences that 
have committed »method-syncretism» so flagrantly as political 
science. This may be largely due to the almost unconquerable 
difficulty of framing a unique definition of the object-matter 
of political science, the State, of choosing from among the 
'>mehr als ein Dutzend von einandcr hdchst verschiedener 
Redeutungen des Wortes ’Staat''’ that have been advanced. 
For the same reason we have not succeeded in getting any 
uniform name for the science that has the State as its object- 
ntatter. Sociology, Political Science, Political Theory (Staats- 
lehre). General Theory of the State (Allgemeine Staatslehre) , 
Constitutional Political Theory (Staatsrechtslehre), Theory of 
Law (Rechlslehrc) . Political Philosophy, Social Philosophy, 
Philosophy of Right (Rechtsphilosophie) etc. compete for 
supremacy, each bringing its patent solution. The widest of 
tho.se connotations, of course, is political science, which can 
embrace all the others. But just this latitude makes it very 
indefinite and ambiguous. Hermann Heller, in his article on 
Political Science in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
rightly contends that it is impossible - to formulate any precise 
definition of either the content nr the method of this 
peculiarity comprehensive discipline. For in the designation 
political science neither the concept political nor the concept 
science has any fixed connotation; in other words, the disci- 
pline is lacking either a clearly delimited set of problems or 
a definitely prescribed methodology. * There has consequently 
often been a tendency to speak of 'political sciences", 
corresponding to the French term - sciences morales et 
politiques''. 

tilose to political science* comes 'political theory 

* .Snirnd, V'erfassung und Verfassungsrccht, Munch. &. Lpz., 1028, p. 1. 
Cl. Schwinge, tier Methodenslreif in der heutigen Reclilswissensrhaft, Bonn, 
19.S0, p. j; Grabowsky, Politik, Berl., 19.32, p. 22. 

’ Kelson, Allgeniriiir .Staatslehre (qunt. as Staatslehre), Berk, 1020, p. 3. 

‘ Vul XII, Lond., 10.31, p. 207 a. 
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Frequently no distinction is made between these.’ Hut, as 
Heller defines political science as an empirical science that is 
almost exclusively concerned ^with the description and 
explanation of political institutions and actionst," it is diffi- 
cult to brin^ the philosophical theory of the State into this 
sphere. According to him theory of the Slate is now also 
largely an empirical .science, and therefore he maintains that 
we cannot »couplc theory of the state and political philosophy 
and .set them off more or le.s.s as one against empirical political 
science."’ A .somewhat different opinion is to be found in 
F. (mker in his KecenI Political Thought ' ; ' When political 
government and its forms and activities are studied not simply 
as facts to he described and compared, or judged in reference 
to their immediate and temporary effects, hut as facts to be 
understood and aj^praised in relation to the constant needs, 
desires and opinions of men — then we have political theory. »“ 
This definition of political theory, however, seems to us too 
narrow, as it practically covers no more than a philosophical 
theory of the Stale. To secure a more fruitful solution of 
this terminological problem we would suggest that Coker’s 
definition be extended to include the question of the nature of 
the .State (i. e. whether it is sociological, juridical, etc.). Political 
theory would then he that |)art of political .science, which is 
not strictly empirical-explicative, hut which is a study of the 
nature and ends of the .Slate. It gives the theoretical basis for, 
and 'draws the ultimate con.seqiienee.s of. empirical political 
science, wliich is an historical or a comparative or an historical- 
comparative .study of Stale iiislilutions and form.s. The object- 
matter of oiir aecoimt is political theory, and we shall use the 


’ .See Heller, iip. cil., pii. 307 a, 20Ub; (jarner. Introduction to Political 
Science, Y., 1010, p. 1»: I.enrnek. Klrnieiits of Political .Science, Rev. ed., 
I.ond., 101.), i>. 12. 

• Heller, op. cit., p. 211 b. 

’ Op. eit., p. 200 b. 

" V.. 1934, p. 3. 
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term political science only when we especially wish to signify 
all knowledge of the State. 

It is this situation within political science that we must 
have fully in view when we proceed to an analysis of any 
political theory, and not least of all does this demand apply 
to our coining discussion of Bosanquel’s view of the State and 
the philosophy of the State. VVe must clearly understand 
whether political philosophy has any special task to fulfil, 
and, if this is answered in the affirmative, what relationship 
it then has to the other methods of political theory or science. 
And when we have established such a division of method, the 
question will be how and to what extent Bosanquet applied 
the demand for purity of method, and to what degree the 
criticism of his political philosophy is founded on »method- 
syncretism* on the part of the critics thcmeselves. We shall 
then see, for instance, how Hobhouse shoots far beyond the 
mark in his criticism, in that he confuses a special method of 
philo.sophy vith an empirical method of sociology. With regard 
to Bosanquet we may at once say here that he is fully aware 
that political theory works with different methods which must 
not be confounded with one another," even if his distinction 
between Sociology, Jurisprudence, and Natural Right might 
not find grace with Ivelsen. It should perhaps also be added 
that in practice he does not always follow the insight gained 
into the iniituul relations of the different methods. 

Our first object will now be to make a survey of the 
different methods, and then to consider how the philosophical 
method is to be conceived in relationship to these. 

b. Three Basle Methods. 

The difficulty in a task of this kind is not so much to get 
a comprehensive view of the many methods that have been 

• Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the .State (quot. as Theory 
of State), 4. ed., bond., Ift’iO, p. 16. 

“ Op. lit., p. 33. 
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made use uf in political theory as to purify these methods, since 
political theory in general has used them without distinction. 
There is therefore some justification for the accusation of 
»Methadensynkretismus> Keiseii makes against the majority 
of political scientists. Kelson himself would solve the ques- 
tion of method hy distinguishing between a juridico-normative 
and a sociologico-explicative method, and he lets political 
theory have use of only the former. In addition to these, there 
is the ethico-normative,” or the philosophical method, which 
of course occupies a certain unique ]>osition in relation to the 
other two. The juridical method regards the .State ns a system 
of legal norms founded on a system of pure logic and reason, 
independent of social facts and ends.'* The sociological 
method seeks the unity of the .State in the social relations 
between individuals, and regards the juridical system as one 
social phenomenon among all the others. The ethico- 
normative, or philo.sophical method, seeks to attain a coherent 
view of value and reality ha.sed on the .State phenomena, the 
social as well as the juridical. 

Ilroadly viewed, tlu-se three melhotis cover the methods, 
])urified or entangled, that have appeared. When these 
methods have been used hy the same author, e. g. .\ristotle 
ainl Rousseau, tlu-y have generally not been kept sharply 
distinct, ilegei is an exception. He certainly made the 
philo.sophical ]ioint of view the determinant, hut within the 
sroj)e (»f ]]hilosophy he recognired the ilistinclive character of 
both the other methods, in the >ahstrakte Recht > we have 

" C.r. Hos.s, Tlit’orie dcr Rrrhtsqiirllt'n, Lpz. ,£ Wien, 1929, pp. 212 ft'.; 
Itiidliriirti, GriiiulziiKe cler Rcclit.sphiln.supliie, Lpz., 1911, p. 159. 

“ Giirncr, op. rit., p. 25. 

''' With uur (lefiniliuii ol political theory the historical method docs 
iinl of enurse belong here as a sprrini method. This dne.s not imply, how- 
i‘vi‘r, that the uliove-njentioned theories must hang as it were in the air 
without connexion with the historical .Stale. The politienl theorist must 
liave this us a sulistrnluiii ol reiility for his theory, and the historian hini- 
sell must have a more or less elenr iHilitical eoncept as his starting-point. 
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the juridical method, entirely free from the sociological foun- 
dation, while xBourgeois Society^ is a sociological and politico- 
economical conception. But perhaps we must not press these 
conceptions too far. The three methods have also been 
advanced in another way. According to Hegel, positive juris- 
prudence is a i/Sache des Verstandcs und betrifft die aussere 
Ordnung*,’* while »eine Vernunftbcstimmung, wie der Begriff 
des Rechts selb.st ist ... erfordert eine andere Methode*, and 
»bei eincm cmpirischen Inhalt. wie cine Tatsache ist. ist der 
Stoff des Erkennens die gegebene sinnliehe Anschauung' 
Thus we have > Ver.standc.sbestimiiiung» for the juridical method. 
> Anschauung' for the sociological, and »Vernunftbestimmuiig' 
for the ethico-norinative or philosophical. 

These preliminary ohservations give us reason to ask which 
of these three methods is the correct one. or whelher recourse 
must be had to all three in order to arrive at a complete deter- 
mination of the State. But in the latter case there arises another 
problem; How are three different methods of knowledge to 
be applied to the same object? A common view is the one 
that conceives the .State as a fixed, unchangeable substance 
behind the various phenomena, and as its end each method 
then has to apprehend one of the many aspects of this 
substance. But a substantial view of this kind conflicts with 
•both modern .science und modem philo8(^>hy In our times 
it is chiefly Kelsen who pleads fort one method, one object. 
And. as we have seen, the only method he accepted was the 
juridico-norniative. As this method has gained a spokesman 
who has purified it to the uttermost, we will dwell upon it 
a little in the first place. Wc have, then, a fully elaborated 
method and are therefore spared the trouble of liberating it 
from appendant particles foreign to it. 

" Urundlinien der Philosophie des Rerlits (qiiot. as Rcchtsphilosophiel. 
Vt’ke VI., Lpr., 1911, g 212. 

Op. cit., 8 227. 

'• ti. Olssun. Dot btutsroalistiska prublomol, l.iind, 1925, p. 21. 
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1. Tlic Jnrldleo-Noniuflve Method. 

In his first original »Hauptprnbleme der Staatsrechtslehre « 
(1911) Kelsen distinguished between State and Law (>>Rechl'>|, 
bul from and including ^Das Problem der Souveranitat» 
(1920), he regards State and Law as identical. It is not in 
the first form we wish to take up Kelsen's method, for to 
maintain a distinction between State and Law is not a con- 
sistent application of the formal-juridical method. There 
would then he certain elements in the State that could not 
be embraced by Jurisprudence and that must have their roots 
in extra-juridical facts. Nor will we take up for treatment 
Laband's and v. Gerber’s constitutional political theory. 
LabancI, like v. Gerber, certainly believed »mit einer rein posi- 
tivi.stischen Dogmutik die Staatsstruktur . . . restlos erklaren zu 
koiinen ... in elegante juri.stische Foriiiein gebracht. die als 
Ergebnis objektiver juristischer .\uslegiing crschienen .’* but 
he had none the le.ss admitted that the comprehension of the 
purpose of a legal institution might be indispensable fur the 
correct understanding of such an institution." 

According to Kelsen, the State is identical with the Law,*" 
which is heleroiiomous, i. e. a compulsive order.*" Bul a legal 
system can only he treated by a pure formal-juridical method, 
and the Stale cannot be considered from any other point of 
view. The .Slate is '-ein Gedankenwesen" who.se ideal order 

KoottreiiUer, Die Krisis fler cleutsclieii StHnislehro, .SuddeuUchc 
Moiiutslii-rti-, 1920, p. 307. 

.Srhwiiige, (ip. i-il., p. 8. KitkI'uIiiii and Suiiiln liavr certainly laid 
heavier stre.s.s than the two previ<»usly mentioned authors on tlie distinc- 
tive character ol the I.uw, but neither have they Iteeii able to purify the 
juridical method, .\ustin no doubt conies nearest to Kelsen's view, and 
can therefore he looked upon as » predecessor of Kelsen's (Cf. Ross, op. 
cil., p. 88; Schwarz, .lolin .\uslin and the German Jiirispriideuce of llis 
Time, Politics, 19.34, p. 198. 

'* Staatslehre, pp. 16, 18. 

Staal.slehre, p. 17: Der .soziologisehe iiml der jiiristisehe Staatshe- 
{{riff (quul. as Staalsheitrift i, 'I'ub., 1928, p. 82. 
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has its place ’in der Spahre des Geistes’,*' whereas the real 
psychological phenomena must be explained on a physical 
basis. ’Denn nichts anderes als ein Gcdanke, ein Ordnungs- 
gedanke ist der Slaat.»“ The tmity of the State is attained 
through assigning a Will to the system of Law. But this Will 
is only a fiction, ’der Ausdruck fiir die logische Geschlossen- 
beit. die innere Widerspruchslosigkeit eines Systems von 
Rechtsnormen*.“’ How, then, is a system of norms to acquire 
a ’logische Geschlossenheit > when the legal norms presuppose 
one another? Like the category of reality, the category 
-Sollon’ (Ought) is primary, and the existence of an ultimate 
absolute link is as little likely as that of a first cause within 
reality.”'* Kelsen then calls on the » Urspningsnorm » for aid. 
This primary norm is »lhe constitution in a legal, logical 
sense*.”’ And this norm becomes the principium indioidun- 
tionis of the political system.”’ 

We must content ourselves with the.se indications. 
However, we will select two elements in order to demonstrate 
the weakness of the Kelsenian view of the .State. These two 
elements are the Law a.s a compulsive order and the primary 
norm. 

When the legal system is heteronomous, or a compulsive 
order, it must be upheld by a 'power* behind it. It is this 
consequence that induced Kelsen in >Hauptprob]eme> to sep- 
arate the system «if legal norms from other heteronomous 
systems of norms by falling back upon a special organization. 
This organization Kelsen would call the .State. Hence the 
State would prc.suppose the Law. The Slate would therefore 

*' iStaat-sbegrifr, p. 92. 

“ Op. rit., p. 01. 

“ C.t. Lagerrotb: Bostrbm och Kelsen, Statsv. Tidskr., 1925, p. 30, 
Kelsen, Hauptprnbleme der Staatsrechtslehre, Tub., 1011, p. VI. 

** .SlaatsbeRTiff, p. 94; .Staatslehrc, pp. 84 pass. 

Kelsen, Das Problem der Souveranitat (quot. as Souveranitat), Tiib., 
1020, p. 105. 
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have to take up within it extra-juridical elements. Hence it 
was consistent when Kelsen distinguished here between State 
and Law. Then, however, the chain of formal-logical reasoning 
is broken. And further, as the specific differentia of the State 
is to be sought in the social organization which underlies the 
Law, and is therefore to explain the legal system, this must 
not be adduced to explain the State, for then we are faced 
with a circulus in demonstrando. 'I'o avoid this consequence 
Kelsen soon proceeded to place this power-factor in the formal- 
legal system. ’'Die .sogenunnte Macht des Staates» was declared 
as »die Macht des Rechts'.*’ But to speak of the po'ver of 
the Law from a purely formal-legal point of view seems rather 
incomprehensible. Kelsen, too, had a feeling of this difficulty. 
In >'Staalsbegriff» he regards the power of State and Law as 
a realized ideal system, consisting in the fact that the 
consciousness of it acts as a motive on human conduct, and 
that a State order can only be assigned validity when by reason 
of its impellent force it is effective. But imm(>diately afterwards 
he incisively emphasizes that the validity of the compulsive 
order denoted as .State is not at all based on the volitions and 
actions which have the compulsive order for their content.*" 
This view is illustrated by comparison with geometric prop- 
ositions, the validity of which is not based on their being 
imagined but on the fact that they can be systematically built 
up from certain axioms. Tlie primary norm of legal science 
would thus correspond with the first axiom of Euclid. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the legal system is heteronomous, the differ- 
ence is considerable. One rather gets the impression that 
Ki'Isen shuffles away legal hcterononiity in order to preserve 
identity betw’cen the .State and the Law. 'I'here is a ])rofound 
truth in Kama Horvath's words that the interpretation of the 
law as a compulsive order »is an ideology with typic-ally 

” SlaalsU'hre. p. 17. 

Op. I'll., pp. WO- -oa. 

Op. ril., p. 
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sociological orientation*. ““ Kelsen appears to be in the 
dilemma of either being compelled to renounce identity 
between State and Law, or else the heteronoiiiity of the Law, 
alternatives that are unacceptable to him. 

Thus the primary norm cannot save the Kelsenian legal 
system from sociological elements. But nor does it seem to 
liberate it from natural right, which was otherwise one of the 
reasons for assuming a primary norm.” According to Kelsen 
this is *nur ein oberstes Erzcugungsprinr.ip* i. e. those laws 
that have been issued in accordance with this principle possess 
validity, whereas others do not. And only those actions that 
have been undertaken in conformity with this are assignable to 
the Slate. But then the question arises: When and how does 
this »Erzeugungsprinzip> derive validity? Its validity does not 
appear to be of a po.sitive-legal character, for it is an initial 
stage to the juridical system and seeks to determine what the 
supreme law-creating authority is."* The conclusion must 
accordingly be that the primary norm does not belong to 
positive law. It (hen appears only possible to affinn that 
the primary norm, i, e. the norm that determines the supreme 
authority in a State, ought to be valid. But this means falling 
into speculations about natural right."* Kelsen attempts to 
evade the difficulty by appealing to International Law. But 
this takes the problem only one step back. What sociological 
or ethical factors stand behind the primary norm of interna- 
tional law? Natural right appears to be inevitable, at any rate 
when Kelsen set.s up pacta sunt servanda as primary norm."'’ 

“ l)ic Idee der GcrechtiKkeit, Zcitsctir. f. off. Rccht, VII, j). 520. 

" Cf. Wilson. The Hasis of Kelsen’s Theory of Law, Politica, lOJIf, 
y. 71. >lt was the spectre of Naturrecht which arrested his speculation,. 

” Souveranitat, p. 07; .Staatslehre, pp. 104, 240, 251. 

** Staatslehre, p. 104. 

Hoss. op. eit., p. 221; llagerstrum in Litteris, 1926, p. 28 pass; 
Lundsledt, Obligatinnshrgreppcl, 11:1, Upps., 1930, p. 12. 

“ Staatslehre, pp. 12311'. 
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Either an agreement is kept from ethical motives, i. e. natural 
right in the strict or ethical sense, or else it must be observed 
whether the parties want to do so or not, i. e. sociological natural 
right. This primary norm, loo, is therefore not free from the 
difficulties inherent in the primary norm of constitutional law- 
such as Kclsen defines it, e. g. >dcn Gesetzen dcr Monarchen 
sol! Gehorsam geleistet \verden».'“ The formal-logical primary 
norm, however, cannot explain why such a law should be 
followed, and this is why Russia, for instance, now has a 
valid system of law and a primary norm that are different 
from those she had in the time of the t'.zar. However, we 
may be able to re.scue something of what is essential in Kelsen’s 
system by saying that if a constitution or a primary norm has 
once been reaiizcd by certain .social processes and thus chosen 
as a starting-point, basic norm, then those legal rules possess 
validity and those social acts possess .State character, which 
have come into existence in conformity with this primar>' 
norm, regardless of the fact that an Ought must fall back on 
an Is. The legal system would then be complete in itself, 
though resting on a sociological foundation. If this were torn 
away, the legal system would al.so fall. 

It is such an interpretation that is represented by e. g. 
Radbruch.'" Pitamic, G. Olsson.’" and Ro.ss in »Theorie der 
Rechtsquellen >.■*" The .same tht*ory is also to be found in 
Uosanquet. No systeinuticnlly expounded theory of law is to 
be directly found in his works. Lindsay therefore rightly says 
that it is ’ the defect of Bosan<|uet's theory as it stands . . . 
that it gives no adequate aceouiit of the juristic side of the 
State, does not explain how the complex social life produces 

'• Op. ril., p. 

" Op. cit.. pp. IKt I. 

** Krilisclir Ht'inerkungen zuni tiesrllsrhatls-, Slaats- und liottesbrgrilt 
Itei Kelson, Zeil.selir. I. dll. Koelil. Ill, p. 5.17. 

»• Op. oil., pp. 140, 2ia. 

“ Op. oil., p. 287, 
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a system of government and law»/' In ^Implication and 
Linear Inference there is a passage referring to the legal 
system as a complete system, though one ranged within a 
rather wide sphere of reality. If fur instance, a judicial de- 
cision falls in an unexpected direction, e. g. on account of 
Ihe judge being interested in the success of certain persons 
and for this reason giving the law a mild interpretation, the 
dt'cision being in agreement with the legal system as the judge 
understands it, will nevertheless not conflict with the law. 
The "law complex", to be sure, does not involve the same 
imperative necessity as the geometric system, >hut it rests on 
an implication seen to be inherent by those who understand 
the complex, and could only be defeated by a special provision 
of the general law, which could only be made, c.r hi/pothesi, 
in the public interest In the last words we see how the 
legal system points beyond itself. 

Against such an interpretation, however, Ihe objection will 
perhaps be raised: If the legal system is complete in itself, how 
are we then to explain that new legal rules, which may even 
run counter to an earlier enactment, are included in the system, 
e. g. when a judgment is sine legem or contra legem"! Can 
the validity of the judicial decision here depend on a previously 
established norm? Boss attempts to evade this consequence 
by determining the basic norm both deductively and induc- 
tively,** not as docs Kclscn only deductively. Hence a .sub- 
ordinate legal rule can modify or expel from Ihe system a 
superior norm if this conflicts with the newcomer. Ross has 
preserved in this way the unity of the system by modifying 
Kelson's basic norm. But it is not always necessary to make 
Ihis modification in order to answer the aliove-mentioned 

*’ lidsanquet'." Tlieory of the General Will, Pror. of Arist. Soc., Suppl. 
Vol. VIII, 1928, p. 41. 

“ bond., 1920, pp. 72 ff. 

“ Op. cil., p. 74. 

” Op. l it., p. 281. 
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question; instead, we can retain the primary norm in its 
sense, accepted by Kelsen, of being the only norm conferring 
supreme authority. A legal system that would appear to 
correspond almost literally with Kelsen’s demands is the Swiss 
civil law, the first article of which provides that in certain 
circumstances the judge is entitled to pronounce judgment as 
if he were a legislator. Here, then, the system is not broken 
by a sine legem or contra legem decision. In other legal 
systems this unity can also be preserved by including the un- 
written law in the legal system, and actually Kelsen does this 
when he finds in the most arbitrar)' despotism the same 
iRcchtsstaati (legal State or constitutional State*") as in a 
democratic order.*” The legislative competence of a subordinate 
authorit)’ docs not therefore break the system. Let us make our 
meaning clearer. We will as.sume that a law has arisen in con- 
flict with a higher norm. Either it may then be considered as 
having arisen according to the norm because no one has been 
fully conscious of its confliction with the norm and no one 
reacts; the norm is regarded us having arisen in proper and 
legal order. Or else its non-accordance with the norm is 
realized, but no read ion occurs. How is this to be explained? 
Is not the primary norm nullified here? No, for the primary 
norm determined the supreme authority. If the latter does 
not react, then the system of norms is not broken, for the 
new law has been accorded the approval of the supreme 
authority. Should this authority react, however, then either 
it has the power to uphold its authority and declare the new 
law void, or else it has not this power. In the latter case a 
new authority has arisen and with it also a new primary 
norm. Hence there is here a kind of revolution, though one 
on a reduced .scale. It is not necessary, as Kelsen is inclined 

" Uosanqiiet uses >lc|;al Statet (Theory of State, p. 254), Burgess 
leonstitutional .state> (Politirul Seienoe niid Comparative Cuiistitiitioiial 
Law, Boston & Loud., 1902, Vol. I, p. 73). 

** Sinatslehre, p. 335. 
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to do, to let the new primary norm arise through an absolute 
breach of the law, e. g. by way of a violent revolution, for 
the primary norm can also be allowed, so to say, to merge 
into another one. Nor is it possible to assert, as Kclsen does, 
that a violent revolution creates an entirely new State. In 
.spite of all the revolutions that, for instance, France has gone 
through, one does not speak of absolute separate States called 
France. The social and geographicai foundation must not be 
left unheeded. Before we deal with the sociological conception 
of the State, we will submit a brief summary of our results. 

Thus, it may be said that the validity of a norm depends 
on its being possible to include the norm in a system. But 
the system itself must have a .sociological foundation, a fact 
that clearly emerge.s especially when the existence of the 
primary norm is to be determined. Such validity of a legal 
norm cannot be called a grouping of words, nonsense, an 
illusion of knowledge, an intellectual Fata morgana, as Boss 
has done in his last work,^' where he has thus broken with his 
original view. Then Kelsen's view of the coherency of the 
legal system as a fiction is more fruitful. This does not 
necessarily mean that the legal system must hang in the air. 
There is nothing terrifying in allowing a content of our 
consciousness to bind* within itself its component elements 
into a coherent system. We shall see below how it is 
epistemologically possible to construct different scientific 
systems within the frame of reality. 

2. The Sociological Method. 

If it is the sociological element that is to be able to preserve 
the continuity of the State in spite of a breach of law, e. g. 
a revolution, it may be asked whether this element is not 
sufficient to form the unit we call the State, and whether the 

*’ Virkelighed og Gyldighed i RetslBercn, Kbhn, 1934, p. 136. 

** Staatslehre, p. 8 pass. 
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legal system is not therefore merely an unessential attribute. 
What relation to the State have, for instance, the social 
processes that create a primary norm? Are they acts of the 
State? An affirmative answer to this implies the consequence 
that a revolution could be assigned to the State. This would 
only be possible if the constitution could exercise prescriptive 
power over the constitution-creating power, i. e. an clement 
of the social process in the revolution, but in this case there 
is already a constitution, a legal rule, that gives a certain 
'Signification*, a State chaoteter, to the course of a social 
event, even if this event may have taken place before the advent 
of the constitution. However, we must analyse more closely 
the sociological way of thinking to see how far it can clear 
up the theoretical problem of the State. 

According to Bosanquet. sociology has much the same 
method as a natural science. Its first representative was A. 
C.omte, who sought to treat it as a natural science, i. e. set 
iij) laws for the social processes and partly predict them.** 
Hence sociology did not come to direct its altention principally 
to the highest forms of social life, but its chief interest lay 
far more with the lower forms, for just as chemistry explains 
complex things from simple elements, so did the new scientific 
discipline have "more ... to say of groupings in which no 
very complex self-realization of the human mind is manifested 
than of those which involve all the functions of the human 
spirit at its best*.''"’ Consequently, the State did not come to 
occupy a distinctive position, but was only a common 
expression for social life, which was just as likely to be 
encountered ■# wherever two or three are gathered together*.'® 
However, according to Bosanquet, modern sociology differs in 
an essential point from its forerunner; it has forged a link 

** Theory of Stale, p. 17; Science and Philosophy, Lond., 1927, p. 217. 
(The essay: The Relalion of Sociology lo Philosophy. — Also included in 
Mind, 1897.) 

Science and Phil., p. 2.'18. 
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with psychology. But it still retains its natural science method: 
one social unit has the same right to be studied as the other, 
and the psychological laws of association have their social- 
psychological analogies." None the less Bosanquet will in no 
way deny this sociology its justification, though his sympathies 
are for the sociologists who more strongly emphasize a 
psychical unity in the group, e. g. Gidding with his theor}' 
of » Consciousness of Kindi.. He therefore finds a serious 
omission in McDougall’s > Introduction to Social Psychology », 
because >the actual structure of a society is simply there not 
at alb"’’ No doubt he would have found himself more in 
agreement with McDougall in the latter’s later work, »The 
Group Mind>. where, as we shall .see in the course of our 
discussion, a boundary is drawn between crowd and organized 
group. For, what Bosanquet has most to object to in modern 
social p.s}'chn]ogy is that it discerns no difference between the 
psychology of the crowd and the »psychology of a commit- 
tee ... of a representative assembly or of a great State. 

Now if we accept this sociology which Bosanquet has in 
common with McDougall, is it not capable of giving an answer 
to the question; What is the State? If we accord the State 
a distinct being from society on account of its organizing 
power, cannot such a* conception be admitted a place in soci- 
ology. Surely this organization must also be sometliihg 
sociological? This is not denied by Bosanquet. He looks on 
a law as an act of the social will; it must have »some positive 
sentiment or conviction » behind it."^ But the laws also posse.ss 
their own meaning. They are >. ideal facts*,”’ as he expresses 
it, i. e. they are facts that have embodied certain ideas. >A 
strong sentiment, as such, is a mere fact, a mere force; and 

•* Op. cit., pp. 240 ff.; Theory of Slate, p. 30. 

“ Theory of State, p. XLIIXo. 

Science and Phil., p. 243. 

“ Theory of State, p. 36. 

** Op. cit., p. 32. 
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as such the sociologist regards it.v But, he adds there is 
something more, viz. the ideas of right and wrong.'* Even 
if he does not here distinguish between the concept of right 
of jurisprudence and that of natural right, yet he has shown 
how sociology points beyond itself to a question of validity 
that does not belong to the conceptual sphere of sociology. No 
special inve.stigation has been made by him of the relationship 
between sociology and jurisprudence, at all events not more 
than we have indicated in another connexion. In order to 
illustrate this relationship clpser, and to see if there are other 
means by which sociology can apprehend the specific differ- 
entia of the Slate, we will adduce a few theses from modern 
sociological authors. 

Sociology is, as a social-philosophical author in close 
agreement with Bosanquet. J. S. Mackenzie, puts it. »an inquiry 
into the origins of human communities, the study of their 
various forms, laws, customs, in.stitutions, languages, beliefs, 
ways of thinking, fueling, and acting*.'” This definition agrees 
with that of other sociologists. We may mention here P. 
Sorokin, since with his dynamic or functional conception of 
the coniinunity he is in agreement with Bosanquet in the 
latter's sociological standpoint.'' .Sorokin looks on the 
community i^as a system of interrelated individuals*, seeks to 
^ascertain the forms, the character, the uniformities (functional 
analysis) in fluctuation, variation, evolution of the relationship 
of the individuals who compose a social system*.” But where 
is that factor to be sought, which makes the State a fixed unit 
compared with other groups? Durkheim has come into touch 
with it when he lets society become an organization** that 

“ Op. cit.. pp. set. 

” Oullinc.s of .Social Philosophy. Lond., 1918, p. 13. 

“ Bosanquet, Theory of .Slate, p. LVII: »not the unified but — the 
unifying stale*. 

“ Contemporary Sociological Theories, N. Y. & Lond., 1928, p. 195. 

“ Soriologie et philosophic, Paris, 1924, p. 137. 
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has >une contrainte ext^rieure*.’’ But this constraint is a 
» psychological » one, is >celle que tous excercent sur chacun*.'* 
We cannot escape it. just as little as we can »d6pouiller notre 
nationality But this cannot of course be called State 
coercion. Our nationality wc cannot efface or change, but 
State constraint we can at times liberate ourselves from to some 
extent, or at least change, if we have sufficient resources of 
power. 

As we have already indicated, McDougall has laid stronger 
stress on the difference between, on one hand, the lower groups 
and the crowd, on the other hand, the higher groups, e. g. 
Society, the Nation, and the State. These last-mentioned have 
a special organization. Now what is the essential condition 
that admits of a group being assigned here, e. g. of being 
called »Nation»? ^The answer must be — organisation 
for i-it has its execute institutions and hierarchies of officials, 
organised for the carrying out of specialised tasks subserving 
the economy of the whole» ? But an organization must be 
organized by a system of rules, and the »execute institutions* 
must operate by certain rules. But this implies the inclusion 
of a legal element. >What meaning has it», asks Hagerstrdm, 
»that an organized social power exists unless it is that a system 
of rules is made use of within a certain group of individuals 
through the medium of special persons that are delegated for 
that purpose, and that in respect of this normative activity 
are organs of the community*.*" 

Nor is the sociological conception of the State to be saved 
by introducing the concept of sovereignty or by including the 

*' Les rigles de la m£thode soriologique, 8. id., Paris, 1927, p. 19. 

® Op. cit., p. 126. 

•• Op. cit., p. 129. 

** The Group Mind, 2. ed., Cambridge, 1927, p. 100. 

** Op. cit., p. 148. 

' *• Ar g&llande rfitt uttryck av vilja? Festskrift tillagnad Vilalis 
.Norstrom, Gbg, 1916, p. 198; Cf. pp. 180, 192. 
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{geographical area of the State in the sociological definition. 
Jellinek’s sociological definition of the State includes these tveo 
concepts, the former, though, in disguised form, inasmuch as 
he does not regard sovereignty as an essential characteristic 
of the State.”’ In this definition: >Der Staat ist die mit ur- 
spriinglicher Herrschermacht ausgeriistete Verbandseinheit sess- 
hafter Menschen>;‘” »ursprunglichc Herrschermacht* cannot 
mean anything else but sovereignty. Rut what is sociologically 
meant by this conception, if not Ihe supreme factual power 
in Ihe community. This nsay however lie outside the State. 
In reality a State may he a tributary state to another without 
its constitution stating the fact.*" And if one is inclined to 
assign sovereignty to a person or a group within the State, 
then the factual power may belong to some person or group 
t)ther than the one delegated by the constitution or the legal 
syslem. There will therefore be more reason if with Kelsen 
we make sovereignty a legal concept to signify the self- 
contained unit of the legal .system.’" 

The geographical conception of a circumscribed territorial 
region is also unable to provide a means of escape from the 
legal determination. It is evident that sociological factors have 
fixed the boundaries of a land or an individual's place in one 
State or another. But it is none the less a system of laws that first 
makes it possible to call these territorial limits State Boundaries 
or to call the individual a member of the State. 

Thus, we have seen that we cannot frame a conception 
(if Ihe Stale purely juridically without sociological elements, 
or a purely sociological conception of the State without its 
being legally defined. A social organization presupposes a 

" Allgemeinc Staatsl’rhre, 2. Aufl., Bert., 1905, p. 472. 

•" Op. rit., p. 173. 

** K. g. the relations between Albania and Italy. 

Staatslchre, p. 105. — It is also possible to speak of a normative- 
elhieal conception of sovereignty, e. g. the general will according to 
Bosanquet. Theory of Slate, p. 216. 
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legal system in order to be a State, and a legal order 
presupposes social facts. This need not involve a circle, for 
it is perfectly logical to form a concept which is only fully 
defined if two elements are included in it, these elements 
therefore presupposing each other. But this is rather an 
epistemological question belonging to philo-sophy. 

Before leaving the two »empirical» conceptions of the 
State and passing over to the philosophical one, we must make 
a terminological distinction in order to avoid a confusion of 
notion.s that is apt to occur. On the basis of the two above- 
mentioned aspects of the State we not only get a political 
philosophy, but also a legal philosophy (philosophy of Right) 
and a social philosophy. Mostly these names need not imply 
any de facto difference, it being only the accentuation of the 
one or the other aspect of the State, which determines the 
expression. Thus, social philosophy has the community most 
closely in view; it seeks to discuss the relations between 
individuals and the community. But if the social philosopher 
wants to investigate all the forms of the community and 
consequently also the Stale, he must also take cognizance of 
the heteronomoiis system of rules that is characteristic of the 
State. He must then demonstrate the value or disvalue of this 
system of rules for fhe true welfare of the individual, and 
as soon as he does this his social philosophy also becomes 
legal philosophy (philosophy of Right), and as the two 
elements, law and social fact, are united, this social philosophy 
may just as well be called political philosophy. The same 
applies to the legal philosopher. If he shows the ends of the 
law, he has also set forth the ends of the State, since law 
independent of the State is absurd. Legal philosoph}’ becomes 
political philosophy. But legal philosophy can also become 
social philosophy, if it regards the law as a social end among 
many others. We therefore see how these three disciplines, fol- 
lowed out to their extreme consequences, overlap one another 
and even coincide. A typical example of this is the relationship 
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between Hegel’s » Philosophic des Rechts> and Bosanquet’s 
?The Philosophical Theory of the State*. Both works 
culminate in a determination of the State as the realization of 
the moral good, but while Hegel starts from the law, Bosanquet 
starts from the community. It was their starting-points that 
\^e^e chiefly instrumental in determining the different terms, 
whereas their ends have been the same. 

There is accordingly a nuance in the meaning of the 
different terms legal, political, and social philosophy, hut as 
they purport the same in their constKjucntial development, we 
cannot maintain too rigorous a distinction between them in 
our coming account. Only when a i political jihilostipher* 
deals too one-sidedly with one aspect without drawing the 
further consequences shall we be obliged to use the appropriate 
term, unless he employs another term himself. Otherwise we 
shall use the term "PoHlical Philosophy-' or 'Philosoi)hy of 
the State- as much as possible, seeing that it is at all events 
the most comprehensive, even if hi.storically viewed it has a 
flavour of sociological modes of political thought. 

a. The Elfaleo-INormallve, or Philosophical, Method. 

The ethico-normative conception of the Slate occupies a 
position distinct from the two outlined above. These two have 
what might he called a -special-scientific* basis, white the 
ethico-normative conception belongs to philosophy. This is 
V hy it has been s<j difficult to give this conception its right 
place. At times it has been overrated and even made the sole 
arbiter, at times it has not bet*n considered even worthy of 
notice. In order not to be guilty of any one-sidedness we 
have dealt rather fully with both the special-scientific* 
theories, wishing to procure in this way solid anchorage for 
the philosophical theory. If one sets out from a relatively 
firm and uneonlested position, and finds this nevertherless 
[lointing beyond itself, one may venture, and is entitled, to 
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go on, even if one should not find oneself on the same solid 
ground as before. 

Bosanquel has made an attempt to draw the borderline 
between the so-called >scicntific» methods — e. g. sociology — 
and philosophy with the object of seeing »how far it is 
necessary or desirable that they should blend* ?'* But as he fixed 
the aims of philosophy and sociology at the outset, he docs 
not make any very searching inquiry about how sociology 
requires a politico-philosophical discipline as a basis. Partly 
in order to supplement his account, partly — and chiefly — 
ill order to obtain a background for some critical examination 
of his political philosophy and to see whether or not this keeps 
within the limits of sound political philosophy, we shall now 
first discuss to what extent the other two theories, the juridical 
and the sociological, presuppose a philosophical consideration 
of the problems of political science. 

When we were examining Kelsen’s theory of law we soon 
found how vain were his efforts to keep it free from natural 
right. We saw how the primary norm, which had been set 
up to make the system of law' a complete w'hole, nevertheless 
had its roots within an extra-positivistic sphere. It was 
primarily .sociology that made itself felt here. But it is not 
this sociological * natural right* that claims our greatest interest 
in this connexion. It is the more philosophical natural right 
that occupies the focal point. 

What perhaps is first apparent in the Kelsenian system is 
its demand for logical systematic unity. But how can one 
require of a human work, which after all law is, that it should 
fulfil this demand of logic? Here Kelsen has had to leave his 
intra-Iegal method to seek support in * natural right* in the 
logical sense. The primary norm, irrespective of its other 
functions, has also appropriated the function of being a 
principle of mental economy in the Mach sense. But, as 


Theory of State, p. 18 . 
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Kaufmann points out, the most »economical» mode of thought 
need not be the most important thing for either jurbprudence 
or for reality as a whole/’ Now, we may urge against Kauf- 
mann that it can scarcely be denied that the sciences in general 
seek to find logical order within their systems; and if such 
a rule of menial economy is meant, there is no objection. 

It is, indeed, a necessary postulate for all thinking that 
reality is subject to comprehension by means of logical cate- 
gories; otherwise all rational scientific method would be 
rendered impossible. This View is very strikingly expressed 
by HorvAth when he says: »Der Erkcnnende sucht Sinn in 
dcr Welt. Findet cr keinen darin: so deutet er Sinn in die 
Welt hineiii, denn er will, dass die Welt ein sinnvolles Ganzes 
sei». What we shall confine ourselves to emphasizing in this 
connexion i.s that such a principle is extra-juridical, belonging 
to logical ‘natural righti.’'’ It is a presupposition for positive 
law, and therefore the primary norm is not a nomi established 
in an ordinary positivistic manner. 

Still more prominently do the philosophical presuppositions 
stand out in the grounds on which Kelsen rests when he 
rejects pluralism of method, which to him always means 
syncretism of method, and in its place regards the State as a 
system of thought. An object of knowledge can only be the 
object of one method of knowledge, for another method of 
knowledge would procure itself another object.'* This view 
has its rtK)ts in the philosophy of the Marburg School, which 
would not accept any common object for several objects of 
knowledge, because according to this school of philosophy it was 
Tliought itself that created the content and the object. Kinkel, one 
of the younger followers of the Marburg School, gives very 
striking expression to this view when he says; ‘Der Inhalt 


™ Kritik der neukantisrhrii Rcchtsphilosophie, Tub., 1921, p. 36. 
™ PlorvAlh, op. rit.. p. 519. 

Stiiatsbfgrifr, p. 1 16. 
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muss aus dem reinen Denken erzeugt ■werden*.’’" What is the 
object of knowledfje? »Es wird in Gesetzen des Denkens, fiir 
die es selbst einzustchen hat, zu begriinden sein.»^° Hence 
tbe problem for Kelsen ^vill not be: How many aspects can 
be allocated to the real State? but; By which method do we 
comprehend the State as the object of thought? If we wish 
to level criticism against Kelsen’s system, we must endeavour 
to answer the questions; Is it possible to conceive an object 
common to one or more objects of knowledge? Is pluralism 
of method possible without becoming method-syncretism? 

Kelsen's pure method has been opposed because it is 
unfruitful. Its sterile formalism, it is maintained, renders it 
incapable of mastering the whole of the reality called the 
State, and therefore it must be condemned. Such a position 
towards Kelsen is taken, for instance, by Smend,” Schwinge,’* 
and Heller.” In their view every method has its limitations, 
and where a method proves inadequate, another must step in. 

It is more important for us, however, to consider the 
attempts that have been made to show the logical possibility 
of unity of one or more objects, .lellinek's view, which Kelsen 
has most closely in sight in his criticism of ■>mcthod- 
•syncretism* is this, that one and the same object can give 
rise to manifold varieties of knowledge, though these must 
not be allowed to encroach on each other’s spheres.*” Here 
there is pluralism of method, but not syncretism. The objects 
of knowledge are merely ways of thinking of one and the same 
thing. We find a similar opinion in Bosanquet; ^We ali know 


" Kinkel, Hermeiin Cohen, Eine EintUhrung in sein Werk, Stutig., 
1924, p. 124. 

’• Op. cit, p. 104. 

” Op. cil., pp. 4f. 

Op. cit., p. 28. 

" Bcraerkuiigen zur slaals- und r<vblitheoretiscben Problcmatik dcr 
(ifgenwnrl, Arch. 1. off. Recht, XVf, p. 364. 

“ System des subjerliven uffentlirhen RcehU, Tiib., 1905, pp. 1.3 f. 
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that a flower is one thing for the geometrician, another for 
the chemist, another for the botanist, and another, again, for 
the artist The task of philosophy is now »to make some 
attempt to see the full significance* of it in the world."” Thus, 
Bnsanquet seeks to find the unity through philosophy, while 
Jellinek spoke of an underlying »ohjective process*,"” though 
without giving us closer information as to how this unity was 
to be conceived. We are probably not doing him a wrong 
if we rank this ^'Objective process* with Kistiakowsky’s 
'konkrete Vorstellung> Whh this we also come closer to 
llosanquet’s view. Rosanquet does not of course mean that 
philosophy is to create the unity by assembling the different 
points of view. This would clash with the fundamental 
principle of his philosophy. Philosophy should apprehend 
reality such as it is. and reality is in a -sense-perception*. 

Reality is given f«ir me in present sensuous perception . . . 
The real world, as a definite organised systetn, is for me an 
extension of this present sensation and self-feeling by means 
of judgment. But while the various sciences strive to enlarge 
this reality by extending it in only one direction, thereby 
proceeding abstractly, philosophy seeks to comprehend it in 
its entirety, and by this means philosophy can give us the 
unity in the objects of the special sciences. Now this also holds 
if we have a pure abstract system, e. g. Kelsen's juridical 
system of validity, and wish to apply it to concrete reality. 
We have seen how Bosaiiquet attempts by an implication to 
bring order into the problem. The unity is obtained through 
the method of implication, which Rosanquet ranks with *the 
synoptic method of Sorely. It signifies an - intellectual insight 


Theory of .Slate, p. 1. 

"• 0|). eil., |). 2. 

Op. eil., p. 13. 
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which achieves a view of the whole An analogous view 
is to be found in Rickert and Horv&th. According to the 
former in his » System der Philosophie* a validity-sphere is 
in opposition to a reality-sphere and these spheres cannot be 
united into a third object. But, unlike Kelsen, he cannot allow 
this dualism to remain final. He postulates a unity, not as 
another object, but »als Einheit des beziehcndcn Subjekts».“' 
It is thus primarily the act of the subject that comes into 
question, and here Rickert differs from Horv&th, who is 
inclined to see this »Synopsis>, this >Zugleichdenken» as >eine 
blosse reflektivc, methodologische Kategoric* and not a syn- 
thesis in Hegel's sense.” But whether the act of the subject 
or the synoptic category is the unifying factor, it will now 
be possible to overcome Kelsen’s one-sided juridical conception 
of the State and substitute another that contains both a 
social totality and a legal system. For the normative system 
becomes a content of consciousness that can he regarded as 
complete in itself, but that simultaneously acts selectively upon 
a concrete sociological reality, enabling certain social processes 
to be assigned to the State. 

We have now carried out one of the functions of political 
philosophy, viz. a critical analysis of the conceptions and 
presuppositions of political science. We have shown how 
necessary such an analysis is, and that even a so-called pure 
juridical science of the State builds on its philosophical 
assumptions, on the logical theory of natural right. At the 
same time, in order not to confine ourselves to a purely 
negative analysis, we have also elected more positively to show 
the potentiality of other philosophical assumptions to give 


Implication, p. VI. 

” System der Philosophic I, Tub., 1921, p. 2fi7. 

^ ]lcf;el uiid das Recht, Zeitschr. f. off. Recht, XII, p. 55. This method 
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quite a different conception of the State, and perhaps one 
logically more tenable than the Kelsenian. 

For Kelsen it is now not a long step from this logical 
•natural rights to natural right in its strict sense, the ethical. 
We have seen that Kelsen went on further than to make the 
constitutional primary norm identical with the pactn sunt 
servanda of International Law. This norm, of course, is not 
merely a logical starting-point; it is just as much, if not more, 
a principle of ethical natural right. Here, earlier than 
elsewhere, we see Kelsen as* a Marburg philosopher. Both 
the conception of the primary norm as an »erzeugender 
Begriff """ and the tendency to convert an ethical norm into 
a logical principle are possessed In common by Kelsen and 
the Neo-Kantian Marburg School. To make poclo sunt 
servanda a logical unifying principle is merely a consequence 
of the general rule that is expressed by Lohen thus: »die 
Ethik lassl sich als die Logik dcr Qeisteswissenschaften 
betrachten».“" And what interests us here are the intimate re- 
lations established in this manner between ethics and juris- 
prudence: just as mathematics is the special science upon 
which logic builds, so is jurisprudence the special science 
within the omental .sciences (Geisteswisscnschaften) in which 
ethics has its foundation."' Therefore, as a philosopher, Lohen 
has hud this relation in view und strongly stressed bow 
impossible it is to reach the ultimate grounds of constitutional 
political theory if one • den Ziisaininenhuug init dcr Ethik 
verschmahl ' Kelsen. however, who in his Theory of Law 
seeks to preserve his pure method and therefore isolates it 
from the philo.sophico-ethical province, rejects the relation 
maintained by (loheii. but this none the less comes into the 


** Cr. KinkrI, op. eit., p. 114. 

" Rthik dos rriiieii Willens, Bcrl.. 1VM)4, p. 65. 

Op. c'it., p. 66. Cl'. Kinkcl. op. rit., pp. 1691. 
” Op. (it., p. TO. Cf. p. 611. 
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system and must do so on account of Kelsen’s own episte- 
mological premises. 

But it is not merely in consequence of his starting-point 
that Kelsen is forced over to ethics; he has also made direct 
statements that must be interpreted on a natural right basis 
even if he definitely denies the justification of such an inter- 
pretation. For instance, we may refer to his article on ■»Die 
Idee des Nalurrechtss. where for the concept "Gcrechtigkeit* 
( 'Justice^), current within legal and polilicol philosophy ever 
since the days of Plato, he .seeks to substitute »d:is Ideal des 
Friedensi. »Und dieses Friedensideal, mit deni man jedes be- 
liebige positive Recht gegen jedes heliebige Naturrccht vertei- 
digen kann, ist dem Gerechtigkeitsideal direkt (‘ntgegenge- 
setzl'."' This sidcal of peace/ does not imply that each and 
every one gets his share, a mum cnigue, but only that »der 
.Streit beendet werde .'^ It thus appears to correspond to 
Mhat Radbruch regards as the primary end of the law, 
legal security."® The fact that the law has certain ends 
to fulfil cannot therefore be evaded, nol even by Kelsen, 
but if a non-teleological jurisprudence is insisted upon, to 
'shat discipline is the teleological inquiry to be assigned? And 
once the door is left ajar for the ends, even for such an in 
Kelsen ’s view abstract notion as das Ideal des FriedenS’, 
what is to prevent us from admitting other ends, e. g. as 
Radbruch does when he makes legal security a means to what 
he considers the more remote end of the law, viz. »die Ge- 
rechtigkeit'/. But according to Radbruch this brings us into 
the province of legal phiIo.sophy; and the law is defined thus: 

Das Recht ist alles. was zum Gegenstande eines Gercchtigkeits- 
urtcils, also auch eines Ungcrechtsurtcils gemacht werden kann, 
'las gerechtes Recht sein sollle, was den Rechtszweck hat».’* 

“ Zeitschr. I. cifl. Hechl, VII, p. 2t8. 

•' I.OC. Cll. 

Op ril., p. 172 

'* Op. til., p. 39. 
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We get a view of value that differs from the » empirical* theory 
of the law only by its being a >Bekenntnis», not an »Erkennt- 
nis» as the last-mentioned.*' The same view is to be found 
in another of the Critical Law Relativists, namely Jellinek. 
who also considers that a complete definition of the State 
must include the ends of the State, though he adds that such 
a definition is not an »Erkenntnisurteil» but a *Wertmasstab' 
by which the perfection or imperfection of a State is measured.'” 
A step further is taken b3' E. Kaufniann, who thinks that it 
is onl)' from a cuncreteh’ determined ^Weltanschauung* or 
from a valuation that it is possible to obtain a correct concep- 
tion of the State. Formal, tautological principles in Kelsen's 
opinion give no answer, for by such *ist auch das soziale 
’Zusammenwirken' in eincr Rauberbande, in einem Rordell, 
im Sklavcnverhaltnis. in ciner societas leonina geregell*.*" 
But is it really necessary to be driven so far from the * empir- 
ical* theory of the State? Cannot the ends Im* retained but 
studied purely sociologically? This is what Ilagerstrfiin does 
for example. Like Hadhrurh. Ilagerstrom alsi> asserted justice 
to be an end of the law. -What is the rea.son for the demand 
imposed on the judge to follow* the law? Primarily the 
demand of the public presents itself as a demand for a just 
judgment.-""’ He then proceeds to enumerate a number of 
special ends of the legal system, and also mentions as a means 
to these ends that the judge must also take into consideration 
»the letter of the law >."” This would app<‘ar to be in close 
agreement with Kadbruch's conception of legal security, but 
has now been regarded as a rule of social conduct. And in 
another article by lliigerstrom the importance of values for 


" Op. cit.. p. 2 . 

" Op. cil., p. 257 11. 

*• Op. cit., p. 17. 

'** Till frifjan oiii hrgreppcl gtillaiidr rati, Tidskr. for Retsvidenskap, 
1931, p. 86 (cit. abbrev.). 

Op. cit., p. 87. Cr. Tegen. I filosofiska trigor, Upps., 1927, p. 139. 
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the State and the Law stands out still clearer when he states 
that in its capacity of the highest form of the community the 
Stale is »nothing else but an organization of the individuals, 
necessary for Life's values, and upheld by a whole system of 
rules — the legal order — which in its turn is shaped accord- 
ing to the values that are considered to be of importance for 
the individuals in common »/*" This definition of the State 
may also be regarded as purely sociological. 

We will not deny that a teleological investigation can 
belong to sociology. Hence purely sociological means can be 
used to ascertain by what ends the law-making authorities arc 
delcrmined, or by what ends individuals are led when they 
submit to or rebel against the authority of the State. It is 
likewise possible to advance very far by applying the sociolog- 
ical method to determine what values are regarded by people 
in general as necessary for the life the State is to protect. More 
difficult will be the question to what extent u social formation 
may be called a State if it docs not fulfil the ends demanded 
by the individuals. An entire departure from the sociological 
method takes place if any attempt is made to obtain a coherent 
view of all these different ends and values, or if an attempt 
is made to sift out the more casual and only concentrate on 
the more essential. Here, the investigator can scarcely avoid 
acting as the valuer himself. There is therefore no reason 
to be surprised over the multifarious attempts that have been 
made to determine the aims of the State. Natural right, the 
Historical School, Hegelianism, Biological Materialism, Histor- 
ical Materialism, the Empiricism of General Legal Theory in 
Bergbohm, Bierling and Merkel, Jhering’s Teleological (Con- 
ceptual Jurisprudence, Stammler’s formal conception of legal 
value, Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law, Absolute and Critical 
Relativism, all believe they grasp the essential end of the Law, 


i" NaturrStt i straffrattsvclenskapcn? Svensk Juristtidning, 1920, 
p. 335. 
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the State and Society. In the face of such Babylonian confusion 
as exists within the Philosophy of Law and the State one may 
feel inclined to pronounce this discipline devoid of all value, 
and be content to study it only because of its value in the 
general politico-historical controversy of our days. 

But before taking up such a pessimistic attitude towards 
the problem of political philosophy, we ought first to subject 
its theories to a more searching test. Besides, the question is, 
can we escape this problem at all. The whole of our last 
analysis has shown how necessarv' it is to have a philosophical 
supplementation of the »empirical' theory of the State. Even 
if we will by no means deny that a solely » empirically* 
determined conception of the State is possible, political philos- 
ophy has yet a function to fill, or more correctly, two 
Junctions, a fact that we can gather from the foregoing 
discussion. Its fi rst fun ction is to test the fundamental 
conception of political science as a "special science*, as we 
did, for instance, with the presuppositions of the Pure Theory 
of Law. Such a method is critical and has therefore been called 
by Mackenzie »the negative service of philosophy*. »lt is the 
art of fising the bottoms of our boxes, by giving definiteness 
and clearness to our conceptions.*’"’ It is of principal value 
in the so-called -teleological' sciences, while it plays a minor 
pari in the natural sciences, these being able to use more 
definite conceptions than the former. The more complex a 
science becomes, the more it needs the critical scrutiny of 
philosophy, which is evidenced not least of all by modern 
natural science as compared with earlier. This crjtical or 
ne gativ e function of philosophy is. of course, less in dispute. 
^Fhe se cond funchon, though, the positive according to 
Mackenzie, is what is called political philosophy in its true 
sense. However, there is no abrupt break between these two 
methods; the first merges into the other. This is readily seen 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890, p. 42. 
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by considering what conceptions and principles in political 
science or theory are to be tested: the ends and the values 
for the State are not among the least important. We need 
only take the conception of justice as an example. Here, 
Bosanquet stresses how difficult it is to set up any measure for 
what is just or not.’°* For instance, in its application a law- 
may involve a great injustice to, say, a poor man, but not 
to a rich one, though applied in the same manner. We are 
therefore practically compelled to continue the chain of ends 
and values. Wc want a unit, a firm starting-point, and perhaps 
no answer can be given »until wc have analysed the nature 
of the Good'.'"'' 

Another example of this overlapping of the two philosoph- 
ical methods can be found in our foregoing account. Wc 
showed there that one theory of the State indicated the other. 
A short study of a theor3’ with its principles and concepts 
suffices to show that an "empirical >■ theory or a "special 
science) only takes into consideration one of the many aspects 
of an object. The function of philosophy here, to cite 
Mackenzie again, "enables us to take a connected view of the 
objects of our experience, and so lielps to suggest the real 
meaning of processes in which only a partial discovery has 
yet been made by the. particular sciences to replace the 
motto divide et impeni of the special sciences b_v a totality 
view of reality. 

These two examples enlighten us as to what we mean by 
political philosophy in its true sense. Its function is to give 
us a totality view of value and reality. It is this view that 
has one of its foremost advocates in Bosanquet. The first, 
so-called negative, function of political philosophy has not 

*0* Social and International Ideals (quot. as Ideals), Lond., 1917, pp. 
198 ff. 

Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 19. 

Op. cit., p. 43. 

Op. cit., p. 41. 
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been emphasized at all by him. This does not of course 
prevent him from using it at times, though he does so 
very sparingly, as he only rarely enters upon the » empirical 
theories of the State.'"" But even such criterion is based on 
his fundamental view: that value and reality constitute a 
coherent ^^hole. When philosophy directs its attention to the 
community, its aim is »to establish degrees of value, degrees 
of reality, degrees of completeness and coherencex’"" It 
inquires whether social life and social ends have a promotive 
or retardative effect on the highest aim of man, in what 
relation social value stands to our ethical, aesthetic, and 
religious values in general. As its object is therefore to 
determine the true end and true will of the community, 
political philosophy can be called ethical or teleological.”" 
On this p<Hnt Bosanquet is in accord with his Neo- 
Bcnthamian antagonists, Laski and Hohhouse. The latter 
claims that when we study ^social and political institutions 
with a view to ascertaining their value or justification, our 
inquiry is in reality a branch of Ethics>-.”“ And Laski contends 
that the theory of La«’ • die nicht damit anfangt. einen Zweek 

.\s an instance wc insiy mention his criticism of Tarde's socio- 
loKical ■Imitation Theory •, which according to Bosanquet is founded on 
the error that it substituted 'Siinilarity> for >Identit}'> by an impermis- 
sible piirification of our intellectual powers into powers solely of repeti- 
tion. (Kssay: '.Social Automatism and the Imitation Theory> in Science 
and Phil., p. 234. .Visa in Mind, 1899. Cf. Theory of Slate, p. 41.) 

Theory of State, p. 47. 

Op. rit., pp. 47 ff. 

The term >\eo-Bcnthaniism> has been taken from Ross, Kritik der 
sogenaiinten jiraktischen Krkrniitnis, Kbhu, 1933, p. 194 n. B. Russell also 
belongs to this trend ol thought. 

L. T. Hohhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, Load., 
1926, p. 12. Cf. Stainiiiler, Lelirhuch der Rechtsphilosophie, Deri. & Lpz., 
1922, p. 171. >l£in richtiges VVollen iieiiiien wir auch ein Sollen». The 
philosophical theory of the State may therefore be denoted as ethico- 
normative. 
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des Rechts zu postulieren, kann niemals erklaren, warum man 
dem Recht gehorchen solli.'^* 

Even if Bosanquet is in agreement with the Neo- 
Benthamites that there is sense in inquiring what the justifi- 
cation of the State is, there is yet a very wide chasm between 
them when the method of developing politico-philosophical 
theory comes into question, for the ethico-normative theory of 
the State is intimately bound up with the philosophic view in 
other respects. The same opposition as is to be found in the 
whole history of philosophy, is also clearly discernible in the 
histqry of the development of political and legal philosophy. 
Just as in antiquity Socrates’ and Plato’s universal, idealistic 
doctrine of the State stood opposed to the individualistic doc- 
trine of power taught by the sophists, so has right up to our 
days, the same doctrinal opposition broadly speaking asserted 
itself. We have, on one side, Rousseau’s, Hegel’s, and Neo- 
Hegelianism’s conception, according to which the State compels 
man to be free, and on the other side Bentham’s, Mill’s and 
Spencer’s individualistic conception of the State as something 
evil, which some time in the future could be abolished. Against 
the view of the State as something sacred, as the Divine Will 
(Hegel), or as the Good Will (Bosanquet), stands another view 
'that has been given its extreme expression in Max Stirner’s 
>Das Einzige und sein Eigentum» or by Nietzsche in his words: 
'Der Staat liigt in alien Zungen des Guten und Biisen, und was 
er auch redet, er liigt, und was er aiich hat, gcstohlen hat 
er’s»."* 

It is obvious that such extreme contrasts rarely present 
themselves, and that between them are manifold degrees and 
nuances. We have merely wished to point out the cleft that 
exists between the universalistic and the individualistic theory 
of the State, well aware of the inadequacy of all classifications. 


”* Das Recht und der Staat, Zeitschr. f. off. Recht, X, p. 27. 
'o Also sprach Zarathustra, Kroners Vert, Lpz., 1930, p. 61. 
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which, this notwithstanding, can have a great methodological 
function to fulfil. We need only call to mind the attempt to 
classify a philosopher as an idealist, materialist, realist, 
sceptic, or suchlike in order to realize the utility of a classifl- 
cation but at the same time its difficulty of application. As 
for our division of the politico-philosophical system into 
>universalisticv and ^individualistio theories, these terms are 
far from univocal. In order to escape this indefiniteness, 
either recourse has been had to narrower terms, or else certain 
attributes have been added.* For instance, Malle Jacobsson 
distinguishes between the «substantialistic» and the » associa- 
tive > theory of the .State, but as the former term may cau.se 
too many misconstructions, we will not accept this classi- 
fication. Jellinek's terminology, which, as a matter of fact, 
approaches very closely to our own, may be considered as bet- 
ter. He distinguishes between a collectivistic-universalistie and 
an individualistic-atomistic political theory."’ Closely related to 
this division is Windelband’s division of the Common Will into 
universalistic-organic and individualistic-mechanic."' In spite 
of their merits, both Jellinek’s and Windelband's divisions are 
difficult to apply to the modem theory of the State, whereas 
they arc quite adequate for the political doctrines of past times. 
The individualistic conceptions of the State belonging to our 
limes need be neither alomislic nor mechanic. Should we 
elect to replace the .‘itomistic by the pluralistic and the 
collectivistic by the monistic, we could obtain a more fruitful 
division. I3ut then we should be obliged to class Bosanquet's 
as inonisin. which we are disinclined to do. as he himself 
prefers to call his system ’MullipHcisni'”'’ even if this theory 

Oiii slatsmoral. .Sihliii, 1025. p. 115. 

Op. ril., p. 106. 

Einluitiing in die Philosophir, Tiib., 1023, p. 307. 

Life and Philosophy. In; Muirhead, Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy, 1, Loud., 1020, p. 70; The Principle of Individuality and Value 
Iquol. as Principle), Lond., 1013, p. .373. 
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of his does not stand in sharp contrast to monism. In order 
to be on the safe side we must let the two main tendencies 
within political philosophy rest content with the terms 
universalistic and individualistic respectively. The former 
would embrace the views that aim at granting the State or 
the community priority to the individual; so that the latter 
only obtains his full determination in and through the State. 
•Kausal ist das Leben der Gruppe nicbt aus dem Leben der 
Einzelnen herzuleitens.^^" »Das Ganze, die Gesellschaft ist die 
eigentlicbe Realitat . . . das Ganze ist das Primare, das Indi- 
viduum ist gleichsani nur als Bestandteil derselben wirklich 
vorhanden, es ist dahcr das Abgeleitele.^’"’ This line of 
thought is in opposition to every kind of individualistic con- 
ception of the State, more specially the atomistic, mechanic, 
inorganic (in the restricted sense, not anorganic) tendencies, 
which are liable to be in attendance within individualism. The 
other main tendency, the individualistic, regards the individual 
as the logical primary: the State can only be conceived in and 
through the individual, >in the whole there is nothing but the 
co-ordinated or associated activity of the individuals which 
constitute it».'"' 

We have now brought to a conclusion our preliminary 
discussion, the object o,f which was to supply us with the 
necessary background for the ethico-normative, or philosoph- 
ical, theory of the State, and we will now pass on to discuss 
its fundamental ideas historicaUy and systematically. Our 
choice of a Neo-Hegelian representative for this purpose can 
scarcely be denoted as arbitrary. It is Hegelian political 
philosophy that has been granted such a wide place the last 
few decennia in the English, German and Italian politico- 
philosophical discussion. It is also in Hegelianism that we 

’*• Smend, op. cit., p. 9. 

Spann, Der wahre Staat, Lpz., 1921, p. 29. 

*** Hobliouse, op. cit., p. 29. 
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find a fully worked out political philosophy, and therefore 
we can here most easily see the consequences of the 
philosophical theory of the State and how far it is possible to 
follow them. And as a reason for the selection of just 
Bosanquet for our attention, we may mention his great im- 
portance for modern philosophy, especially political phi- 
losophy. Laski, one of his greatest opponents, has said of his 
Philosophical Theory of the State*: >I may perhaps be 
allowed to .say that criticism does not preclude the recognition 
that this book is, with the single exception of Green’s ’Prin- 
ciples of Political Obligation', the greatest contribution made 
l>y an Englishman to political philosophy since Mill..’"*'’ 
Further, and it is not least in importance, we can say of 
Bosanquet's political philosophy that it has gathered, as it 
were, the whole politico-philosophical development of the past 
to a focal point. 

'** lUosanqurt, the central iigure in British philosophy for a whole 
gciirratium. (lObituary notice* in Times, 1923. Quoted from >Bcn)ard 
Bosanquet and his Friends, betters*. Ed. by .1. H. Muirhead (quot. as 
Letters), Loud., 1935, p. 19). — Leighton: >So far as 1 know, there is 
not now, nor has been recently, any one on the continent of Europe 
who quite ranks witli him*. (.\n Estimate of Bosanquet's Philosophy, 
Phil. He\., 1923. p. 62fi.| 

*•’ Authority in the Modern Slate, New Haven, 1919. p. 66 n. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Historical Basis of Bosanquet’s 
Political Philosophy. 

A philosophical prohlein is easier to understand in all its 
aspects if its historical development is followed. Its essential 
elements then grow more and more distinct, while its more 
inessential features peel off and disappear. For our purpose 
ail historical exposition is a still greater need. Rosanquet has 
made use of a terminology inherited from his predecessors, 
which has often given rise to misinterpretation on the part 
of his critics. Misunderstandings of (his nature would not 
have heen so ready if Irouhle had heen taken to ascertain from 
where Rosanquet had got such conceptions as « State ldea», 
»General Wills »EthicaI System*, etc. Further, and this is 
more important for us. Rosanquet has made himself known 
for his capacity to keep his philosophy open to external 
influences, and he is always willing to acknowledge his 
indebtednes.s to his philosophical forerunners. In the preface 
to iThe Philosophical Theory of the State* he pronounces his 
littleness compared with the Great of the idealistic tradition 
in political philosophy: >I( will occur to philosophical readers 
that the essence of the theory here presented is to he found 
not merely in Plato and Aristotle, but in verj' many modern 
writers, more especially in Hegel, T. H. Green, Rradley, and 
Wallace. And they may be inclined to doubt the justification 
for a further work on the same lines by one who can hardly 
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expect to improve upon the writings of such predecessors.** 
We will therefore trace the basic idea of the idealistic 
philosophy of the State, the ethical relation between individual 
and State, from Plato to Bosanquet and see how in course of 
time it is perfected and purified from extraneous elements. 
Does Bosanquet denote an advance for the idealistic or 
universalistic theory of the State; has he given the politico- 
philosophical problem a more fruitful exposition than his 
predecessors? To this the following historical expose purposes 
to give an answer. 


a. Plato. 

It is an almost continuous feature in the idealistic 
philosophers that they seek — and with reason — to link up 
with the tradition from Plato. This applies not least of all 
to the idealistic philosophs of the State, where Plato's 
»Politcia» remains its classic work. Bosanquet is no exception 
from this orientation to Plato; tor him » there is no sound 
political philosophy ^\hich is not an embodiment of Plato’s 
conception 

What is it, then, that is so permanent in the political 
philosophy of Plato and that gave it the eminent position 
it holds in later political-philosophical thought, particularly 
in Bosanquet? As \>e saw, according to the universalistic 
theor\' of the State, the individual acquires reality and 
value only in and through the Slate. This view, indeed, forms 
the kernel of the Platonic conception of Society. Plato was 
the first to seize more earnestly upon the function of the State 
as a foundation fur the intellectual and moral welfare of 
man.' Justice is realized in the true State, and man attains 
his perfect development only by doing his duty in the position 

* Op. nl , p VIII, 

* Op. cil., p. 6 

' M. Polilriiz, Slaats|{edankr uiid Staatslehre der Griechen, Lpz., 1923, 

p. 9S. 
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allotted to him by the community ‘ — a mode of thought 
that we find recurring, more especially in Bradley. This 
Platonic idea of justice and the Good, as the foundation of the 
State is a feature that runs through all Plato’s political 
writings. 'The Laws* and »The Statesman* are not separated 
from the iRepublic* in the conception of the true foundation 
of the State, the Good, but only in the relation of the State to 
existent reality.' 

What most interests us, perhaps, is Plato as the typical 
representative of an ethico-normative theory of the State, 
indeed, of a pure ethico-normative science of the State, more 
especially in the * Republic*. Just as Kelsen discarded the 
ethical and sociological conception, so did Plato in the 
Republic* reject the legal and sociological elements. The 
legal element is not even allotted an obscure place, being 
entirely ignored. The sociological element has certainly been 
granted admission, hut the perfect State of Plato stands 
independent of existent social reality, in any case if social facts 
in their strict sense are meant. The ethical, then, is the only 
characteristic that distinguishes a State from a Non-State. 
Only the State governed by a moral law based on reason, a 
.State where justice rules, can be called State in the strict 
meaning.” Justice is made the guiding principle, the norm, 
by which a social organism is to be tested to decide whether 
or not it is worthy the name of State*, and the political 
order is not a legal order but an ethical one. This is why 
Plato is able to make the State analogical to man, a macrocosm, 
man writ large.' The order that dominates in a mural, per- 

* Republic, 434. 

‘ The Laws, 661 f., The Statesman, 297. Cf. M. Jacobsson, Platon 
soiii politiker, Sthlm, 1922, Holstein, (iesehichte dcr Staatsphilosophie, 
lldiidh d. Phil., Miintli. 4. Berl., 1934, pp. 1& f. 

* Republic, 424. Cf. Jacobsson, op. cit., pp. 56, 64: Lagerroth, Platons 
slats- oeh rattsbegrepp, Lund, 1928, p. 50; Pohlenz, op. cit., p. 78. 

’ Republic, 462. 
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fected human being is thus to have its counterpart in the State. 
Care should be taken, however, not to construe Plato’s State as a 
biological organism. The State is an organism of minds, a 
spiritual whole, and attains unity by the permeation of justice 
through all its estates and classes. It is this conception of an 
immaterial organism that has established itself in the idealistic 
philosophy of the State and received special emphasis in 
Bosanquet. 

Before we leave the subject of Plato there are two lines 
of thought w(‘ desire to stress^ as they have meant much for 
the idealistic philosophy of the State and have at times aroused 
justified opposition among its critics. The first has reference 
to the relation between the State and Society. Plato made no 
distinction between these two conceptions, and quite naturally 
so, as for the Greek in general there existed no such distinction, 
and the abstract conception State was not contained in his 
vocabulary. To this exieiii Plato's ideal Slate had contact 
with the social reality then existing. It is therefore meaningless 
to level criticism at Plato for not making any distinction 
between the Slate and .Society. With this we have merely 
thought it desirable to prepare the ground for the coming 
account by pointing out that idealistic philosophers have 
frequently followed Plato along this line without noting that 
for him quite other social conditions were prevalent than for 
modern political philosophy. The task of the latter is also to 
see the individual in his relation to the Nation-State, not 
merely to the City-State 

The s«'eond question to which we desire to call attention 
concerns the relation between Utopia and Reality in Plato’s 
political philosophy. Our concluding section will touch more 
closely upon the relations in general between Utopia, Idea, and 
Reality. Here w'c will merely mention that Plato's State 
contains many utopian elements, but this does not prevent tl^ 
basic idea itself from containing a truth free from utopianism; 
a .Stale can only fulfil its moral duty and exist if it serves the 
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welfare of the whole hy having its share in the idea of justice 
and Right. This idea may be regarded as being more or less 
realized in evers'' State, consequently even in a bad State, »wie 
ja auch der kranke Korper nur von der Gesundheit, nicht von 
der Krankheit lebt», as it is expressed in genuine Hegelian 
fashion by Spann.” 


b. Aristotle. 

Plato and Aristotle are placed on an equal footing by 
Bosanquet as predecessors to his system. In both is to be 
found >the fundamental idea of Greek political philosophy », 
i. c. that »the human mind can only attain its full and proper 
life in a communit}’ of minds ».° It will perhaps cause surprise 
that Aristotle, too, is able to contribute to idealistic political 
philosophy. The general opinion is that Plato was a rationalist 
and Aristotle an empiricist. To this may be added their 
different attitudes toward the relation between individual and 
State. » Platon concevait I’f^tat comme une sorte d’unit^ 
id^ale dont les individus ne sont que les accidents. Pour 
Aristote au contraire, rii:tat n’est pas une unild veritable, mais 
une collection d’individus specifiquenient diffdrents. » This 
description, however, does not do full justice to Aristotle. Only 
one aspect of the AristoK'lian State emerges here, that consists 
in just the assertion of ^ sociological* plurality, even to the 
length that plurality is the nature of the State, and if the State 
loses this, it ceases to be a State and becomes an individual 
instead." The unity in this plurality of individuals or citizens 
is to be sought in the constitution or government, a mode of 
thought that in part resembles Kelsen's theory of the State. 

^ Gescllschartsphilosophie, Handb. d. Phil., Miinch. & Berl., 1934, 

p. 22. 

• Op. cit., p. 6. 

.lanet, Histoire de la science politique, Paris, 1887, I, p. 203. 

Aristotle, Politics, Bk II, cb. 2. 

“ Op. cit., II; 2; III: 1,3. 
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But Aristotle also has another point of view regarding the 
relation of the individual to the State, and this has received 
more attention from the idealististic doctrine. According to 
this view, which finds its clearest expression in the first two 
chapters of his » Politics », the State is primary, is > prior* to 
the family and the private individual, because the State is a 
whole with the individuals as parts, and the whole is always 
prior to its parts. Further, just as the part separated from 
the whole is an inert thing, so is man separated from the State 
no longer man, for isolated from the State he could only exist 
if he were a god or a beast.*^* 

Does there not lie a certain contradiction in regarding the 
State at one time as a plurality, at another time as a whole? 
A part in a plurality obviously possesses a higher degree of 
independence than a part in a whole which is primary to the 
individual. And the unity in the plurality, which is formed 
by the constitution, does not invalidate the ^sociological" 
plurality. But it is not this unity either, that Aristotle is 
primarily referring to when he compare.s the State with a 
whole. This whole or unity is of a teleological or — which 
means the same — a logical nature. The unity exists in the 
end, which according to Aristotle is a single one.” This view 
also accords with his general teleological conception. The 
contradiction in question in his "Politics" may therefore be 
solved by making the view of the whole decisive, while the 
plurality is primarily to be looked upon as 'matter-', as the 
subordinate, or, to use modern terms; from a sociological 
standpoint the State is a plurality, but from an ethical or 
teleological standpoint it is a unity, an organism. Hence here 
wc also get an immaterial organism, related to the conception 
in Plato and in the iiniversalistir political philosophy in 
general. Pohlenz, for instance, who is known as a conscien- 


” Op. cit., 1:2: Nicoiuachi'iiii Klhk-s, Uk IX, cli. 9. 
'* Politics, VIll; 1, 
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(ious and reliable investigator, considered the ethical point of 
view as being Aristotle’s essential one, and even denies that 
it was Aristotle's intention to stop short at the conception of 
the Slate as a plurality, as a collective unity, for >daran halt er 
durchaus test, dass der Staat ein organisches, iiber den Indi- 
viduen, die iiur als Teile des Ganzcn ihr Wesen entfalten, 
sl«*hendes Gebilde mil eigencn Aufgaben und Zielen ist*.^* 
And there is no escaping the fact that in his final definition 
of the State, where the sociological oli*menl comes into its own, 
Aristotle emphasizes the State more as an organism than as a 
plurality. His definition of the State is to this effect: »When 
several villages arc united in a single complete community, 
large enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficing, the state 
comes into existence, originating in the bare needs of life, and 
continuing in existence for the sake of a good life. And 
Ihercforc, if the earlier forms of society are natural, so is the 
state, for it is the end of them, and the nature of a thing is 
its end.-^" 

For our purpose it suffices to assert, without making 
fHirselves arbitrators between the two tendencies in Aristotle, 
that he never lost sight of the ethical point of view’. We find 
it, not least of all, in the »N'icomachean Ethics*. He contends 
here that ethics, whose task is to investigate the good and 
the highest, must belong to the science that is the leading one 
in the strictest sense of the word, and *that is manifestly 
Politics'. Ethics is therefore a part of political science.^^ 
.Tustice is comprehended in all morality, but justice is something 
that appertains to the State alone, for tthe administration of 
justice, which is the determination of what is just, is the 
principle of order in political society*.” This accentuation of the 
intimate interdependence betw'ecn moral good and the .State 

" Op. cit., p. 112. 

" Pulilics, 1:2 

” Niconiorhean Kthics, 1:1. 

Politics, 1:2. 
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was the reason that both Aristotle and Plato have been ranked 
as the forerunners of universalistic political philosophy, not 
least of all by Hegel and Bosanquet. 

c. City-State, World-State, Nation-State. 

With Aristotle distinctive Greek political philosophy came 
to an end. This was but natural, since, after Plato and Aris- 
totle, political life assumed other forms in Greece, a^d hence 
the Greek classical theory of Society lost its basis of experience. 
>This philosophy, like all genuine philosophy, was an inter- 
pretation of the experience presented to as Bosanquet 

rightly says. So when a new period broke in, it also brought 
with it different material for polilical philosophy. Stoicism 
and Epicureanism had not the City-State as the ideal of the 
Slate, its place being taken by cosmopolitanism, the idea ol 
humanity. The new unity could not be the State, the com- 
munity, for here man fell no longer at home. The individual 
had to lake refuge in his own self. The universalistic theory 
of the State, which attributed to the State a self-existent value 
from which man’s value was derived, was now replaced by the 
individualistic conception of natural right, which in the State 
saw a creation consirucled from the aspiration.s of individuals. 
The individual could best attain the basis for a good life 
independently of the Stale, for natural rights were inherent 
in man from birth and State uiterference would only imply an 
illegitimate encroachment. 

Nor could the Roman Empire form a foundation for any 
other view. Here the Slate itself had striven to realize the 
cosmopolitical idea. Roman Ian could not therefore acquire 
the same concreteness as the legal system had possessed in 
the Greek City-State. It became formalistic, and was only an 
external support for the individual. It did not, however, stand 
altogether aloof from good and evil. A merit in it, Bosanquet 

** Op. cit., p. 5 . 
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considers, is that it recottnized man’s natural rights and hence 
something in man that ought to be respected, belonging as it 
did to man's moral equipment, namely freedom and reason.” 
But the deepest in Plato’s and Aristotle’s central ideas was 
unknown to the political thought of this period. Plato’s 
politico-philosophical theories appeared to be forgotten. In 
Xeo-Platonisni his philosophy certainly survived for a 
considerable time, but of his political philosophy it was, 
strictly speaking, only the more utopian elements that came 
under discussion. And from the fifth century for a thousand 
years Plato’s political philosophy fell to all intents and purposes 
into oblivion.’^ A belter lot favoured Aristotle, whose theories 
are to be met with again in the greatest political theorist of 
the Roman epoch, Cicero. Aristotle's constitutional theories 
could not but claim attention in a juridicalh' established epoch, 
and his discourse on man's >*nalure' was thought to lend 
support to the doctrine of natural rights. 

It has been said that the Roman Empire was an organization 
without soul.’”' The ground was therefore prepared for the 
reception of a C.hristiaii political philosophy; the religion 
established a bond with the individual as such and the eccle- 
siastical organisation could give him what external support 
he needed. Here was accordingly a soul and a body, the 
church was completely real, Hegel might say. The State, on 
the other hand, became more an external fact of force without 
a soul. And this it was to several thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
especially Augustine. In Thomas Aquinas, the greatest 

Op. cit., p. 10. 

*' narker, Greek Political Theory, Lond., 1918, p. 383. »For a thou- 
sand years the Republic has no history, for a thousand years it simply 
disappeared. From the days of Proclns, the Neo-Platonist of the fifth 
century, almost until the days of Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Miran- 
dola, at the end of the fifteenth, the Republic was practically a lost 
book. • 

** Morris, A History of Political Ideas, Lond., 1924, p. 67. 
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philosopher of mediaeval times, we find, however, a higher 
appreciation of the State. But he stood on the threshold of a 
new period, and in him the Aristotelian political philosophy 
had come entirely into its own. Thomas has therefore even 
been regarded as a representative of the universalistic philos- 
ophy of the State: >ln allem Entscheidenden ist die Konzeption 
durchaus universalistisch und organisch 

But, as Bosanquet rightly emphasizes, not until the Nation- 
State came into being could those conditions exist, which had 
inspired Plato’s and Aristotle'-s political philosophy. »The 
growth of Nation-States in modern Europe was in progress, 
we are told, from the ninth to the fifteenth century. » And 
now political philosophy in its strict sense could step in again 
by attaching itself to Aristotle.^'* We may also add that it 
was probably at this point that the term Slate - (state) was 
used for the first time in Political Science. Through 
Machiavelli the new State not only received a new theory, but 
also with this its terminological determination. 

d. The Idea of the »Power» State. 

Few can have had their theories discussed to such an 
extent as Machiavelli. Usually he has been held to be the 
Philo.sopher of Power pur excellence, he who had glorified 
harsh egoistic striving for power at the cost of ideal and moral 
values. On the other hand, from other sources, not least of 
all in the idealistic philosophy of the State or from those 
classed here, he has met with high appreciation. Rousseau, 
Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel as w'ell as in our days the Neo- 
Hegelians. and especially Meineckc, have not hesitated to 
award him a seat of honour. His great influence on the 
idealistic philosophy of the State and his service in having 
expounded one of the most difficult problems of political 

** Holstein, op. cit., p. 46. 

” Uosanquet, op. cit., pp. 10 if. 
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philosophy give us reason to dwell a while on his political 
theories. 

What has Ma’chiavelli, with his egoistic views on morality, 
in common with the ethical State idea of idealistic philosophy? 
It may bo said at the outset that there are immensely great 
differences. But both Machiavelli and the idealistic political phi- 
losophers sought to see in the State a self -existent being, equipped 
with its own laws and with its own ends of action and its own 
reason, »Reason of States, which indicates the maxim for the 
conduct of the State. The State, as Bosanquet says in one 
place, is »the guardian of a whole moral world The reason 
that the e'eft lias nevertheless gro^^n so wide as it has lies 
in their different methods, partly in the different conceptions 
of individual morals, where Machiavelli upheld egoism. 
Machiavelli sought to study State life purely empirically, 
whereas universalistic philosophy indulged in philosophical - 
ethical speculations on the importance of the State for the 
highest values of the individual. Had Machiavelli, instead of 
stressing the greatness of princes, emphasized the greatness of 
the State and its importance for the individual, he would in 
all probability not have aroused such intense opposition. This 
can be seen from the fact that his work on »La prima deca 
di Tito Livio». which has the greatness of the State as its end, 
was regarded as the antithesis of »I1 Principe >>. Especially 
is this maintained in Janet.” But Janet is overlooking the fact 
that to Machiavelli the State was identified with the prince, 
a view that was not foreign to the ideas of that time. The 
greatness of the prince could therefore imply the greatness of 
the State. Indeed, that he deemed the State, or perhaps one 
might say the Nation, as the primary, can be seen in »I1 Prin- 
cipe*, where he exhorts the house of Medici to place itself at the 


“ Ideals, p. 278. 

** Cf. Holstein, op. cit., p. 55. 
Op. cit., I, pp. 533 f. 
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head of an Italian campaign for emancipation: >Do not 
therefore let the opportunity to rescue long-oppressed Italy 
pass without avail>.‘‘ 

But if the power of tlie prince is regarded as necessary 
for the educative work of a State, the explanation is found 
of the bond between idealistic political philosophy and 
Machiavelli. Meinecke’s interpretation takes this direction: 
>Denn ohne die rohen, mit Schrecken und Grauen durch- 
wirkten Machtzusamnienballungen vorzeitlicher Despoten und 
Herrschcrkasten ware es nicht^u Griindung von Staaten und 
zur Erziehung der Menschen fiir grosse iibcrindividuelle Auf- 
gaben gekominen>.'‘ Here Meinecke is in accord with Bosan- 
quct: » Force, it may be suggested, is necessary and permissible 
in inverse ratio to political maturity. »*“ Thus, even from the 
standpoint of individual morals, princely authority may have 
its justification. 

The other difference between Machiavelli and Idealism was 
the different conception of individual morals. For Macliiavelli 
the highest virtue (virtu) existed in the highest intellectual and 
volitional development of power.’* This virtue was best 
realized in the statesman, who to Machiavelli was the truest 
ideal. Both the private individual and the statesman stood, 
to be sure, under the law of necessity, but the statesman had 
also to exhibit statecraft, "Reason of State*, i. e. the necessity 
for the State to uphold and preserve itself. Accordingly, the 
statesman was prescribed a higher duty than the private 
individual. But a difficulty arises if the question is asked: 
Cannot the private individual be allowed to do the same acts 
as the statesman? Do not both stand under the law of 
necessity? Machiavelli's glorification of Caesar Borgia and the 
dedication of vll Principe* to Lorenzo Medici permit the 

“ It Princii>«, ch. 20. 

" Die Idee der StaatsriUon, Miinch. S. Berl., 1925, p. o. 

“ Ideals, p. 267. 

Meinecke, op. cil., p. 46. 



conclusion that even the private individual may follow 
Machiavelli’s recommendation to the prince to the effect that; 
>he should be righteous as long as he can, but if it becomes 
necessary, he should also know how to take the path of 
crime*.’’’ The corollary would be: I have the right to do what 
I like against the State so long as I am successful, just as the 
State has the right to do what it likes against me. This was 
the problem that Hobbes and Spinoza, in spite of their initial 
assumption about power, endeavoured to solve, each in his way. 

Like Machiavelli, Hobbes also considered that what is 
necessary is rational, and what is rational is also good and 
right. The first command of reason is self-preservation, and 
therefore self-preservation and self-assertion are also for 
Hobbes the kernel of morality.” And like Machiavelli, Hobbes 
also identified the State with the sovereign, in authority above 
all citizens. But there was a difference. The State, to be 
siu-c, could only be upheld by force, but it was the State that 
created law and custom, for in the state of nature with its war 
of all against all no morality was possible. The private 
individual therefore acted wrongly if he did not obey the 
commands of the State or the sovereign Prince,” for otherwise 
all morality would be swept aside. The private person 
therefore had certain rules to follow, while in Machiavelli 
self-sufficing egoism was enough. 

With Machiavelli’s and Hobbes's .starting-points, such a 
theory as Hobbes's is one of the most consistent theories of 
the State that the history of Political Theory has to show. 
But, thanks to its logical lucidity and consistency, it also 
exposes the point at which criticism of a philosophical theory 
of the State as Power should be directed. It is the premises, 
not the conclusions, that offer a point of attack to those 

** 11 Principe, ch. 18. 

® Janet, op. cit., II, p. 198. 

•* Assarsson, Om Spinozas sfatslara och dess fdrhailaiidc fill Hobbes' 
och Rousseaus, Lund, 1864, pp. 5 ff. 
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unwilling to accept this political theory. This is what, accord- 
ing to ^several of his interpreters,*’ Spinoza did not perceive. 
His starting-point is the naturalistic natural right, but bis 
result is an idealistic law based on reason. It has therefore 
been said that Spinoza is a connecting link between Hobbes and 
Rousseau. »For the former (Hobbes) has developed from the 
starting-point that was Spinoza’s original one an opinion that 
Spinoza ought also to have accepted as right. Kosseau, again, has 
pronounced without reflection the consequences of the 
assumption at which Spinoza prrived through a modification 
of his starting-point However, the contradiction may not 
be so great as it seemed at first sight, for Spinoza’s conception 
of power does not appear to be exclusively built upon a natu- 
ralistic basis. It is no doubt also on this account that Bosanquet 
is able to declare his full accession to Spinoza, turning against 
Green becau.se the latter had not perceived the right relation 
between Power and natural right.” In view of the importance 
Bosanquet atlaehed to Spinoza's |X>litical- conception, partic- 
ularly t<» the relation between might and right, we will see 
what can be ranged within an idealistic philosophy of the 
Stale. 

Lik<' Macliiiivelli and Hobbes, .Spinoza also sets out from 
the instinct of self-preservation, which in the state of nature 
finds expression in the war of all against all. Every man’s 
power is also his right. Machiavelli stopped here. Hobbes 
went on and considered the right of the Slate or the Prince 
to be llie only right, but it was of the same kind as natural 
right. S]>inoza holds a vacillating position. In the natural 

ilaiiet, op. ril„ II, p. 200; .Vssaruim, op. cil.. p. 2; NvbiKus, Om 
.stalsmaklrns |;ruud uch viisvnde, Lund, 1882, p. 28: Green, Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obligation, Works 11, Loud., 1886, g 36. 

” .\ssarsson, op. cit., p. 2. 

’’ Theory of Slate, p. XIIl. llosanquet has dealt with Spinoza’s theory 
in the inirrprelalion given by 11. A. Duff in bis work; i Spinoza’s Political 
and Etliicol Philosophy>. 
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state the passions hold sway and the people are entitled to 
live according to their own will, in the measure of their power 
to do so."'* The State, however, must rest on reason, and its 
end is peace and security, even if war is not excluded.” Janet 
makes a good summarization of Spinoza’s meaning when he 
says that »la fin de I’Etat cst de faire vivre les hommes cti 
Concorde et en paix, dans la justice ct la charity, de leur 
inspircr I’amour au lieu de la haine. enfin de les placer sous 
le gouvernement de la raison, principe de la liberty*.*" Qn 
the other hand, Spinoza says that natural right is not attainable 
for the individual in the state of nature, as the right of one 
individual is suppressed by that of the other, but only in a 
community.^* Therefore natural right is also embodied in the 
State, although not so that it is possible for its members to 
live according to their own caprice, because in the political 
as well as the natural society man acts according to the laws 
of his nature and thinks of his own advantage.*^ It is easy 
to understand any disinclination to acquit Spinoza of obscurity 
and inconsistency. 

There is however a way out of this difficulty. Spinoza 
emphasized that man cannot live outside the juridical com- 
munity.*' Therefore the state of nature must he assumed to be 
fictive. Professor H. Larsson,^who is inclined to see consistency 
in the actual leading idea in Spinoza, holds that he is none 
the less guilty of an error in at times forgetting that the state 
of nature is a fiction. And moreover, Spinoza ought not to 
have called Might in the natural state Right in the moral 
sense, seeing that this state is non-moral, stands outside right 

^ Spinoza, Tractatug politicus, ch. 2, §g 14, 15. 

•• Op. cit., 5: 2; 6: 4. 

** Op. cit, II., p. 253. 

Tract, pot., 2; 15. 

" Op. cit., 3:3; Cf. Janet, op. cit, p. 255. 

“ Op. cit., 1:3. 
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and wrong ** — the same objection as we find in Green.*' The 
criticism might therefore according to H. Larsson be summar- 
ized thus, that in his eagerness >to insist on every rational act 
being persistently also a causal act* Spinoza is induced >to 
reduce the act gradually to merely a causal act*.*' Human 
acts are the outcome of a necessity of reason, and therefore 
the State can also be founded on this same reason; a state 
of nature entirely devoid of reason is only a fiction, for it 
also belongs to man’s nature to live conformably to reason. 

But this does not mean that power need be identical with 
crude force. To Nyblaeus’ criticism of Spinoza for incon- 
sistently holding to both crude force and a rational purpose 
in the State, H. Larsson rightly objects that there is no absolute 
difference between these notions in Spinoza, for then Spinozism 
would be reduced to nonsense.*’ As a matter of fact, it is 
remarkable that there has been a greater tendency to see crude 
force than rational power in Spinoza’s conception of power, 
('dearly and distinctly Spinoza explains from the beginning 
that the law of nature is the means by which God’s power 
operates. >For, as God has the right to do everything be 
deems fit. and us (iod's right is nothing else but God’s power, 
it follows that every natural object has from nature as much 
right as it has power for its being and working. And this 
power is nothing else but God's own absolute free power.**' 
And this quotation can be sustained by Spinoza's principal 
thesis: Dens siue natiirn. It is this thought in Spinoza, that 
power is an emanation of God's might, God’s reason, that 
Bosanquel has seized upon. Through God’s reason the State 
has been assigned its place in the world, has on this account 
its own laws and an existence of its own. According to 

o Lnrssun, Spinoza, .Sthlm, 1931, pp. 219 f. 

“ Green, op. cit., g 30. 

*' Larsson, up. cit., p. 219. 

” Larsson, op. cit., pp. 4381.; Nyblnus, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

Spinoza, op. cit., 2:3 (abbrev. cit.). 
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Bosanquet one must not allow oneself to he confused-by the 
fact that the State acts at times contrary to the moral sense 
of the individual, for the nature of the State and the function 
of the Stale are other than those of the private individual/* 
This is somewhat reminiscent of Machiavellism, to which, 
indeed, Spinoza quite frankly attaches himself/" We have 
seen, however, that there .is a certain difference, and it must 
be the duty of the coming account to show how Bosanquet 
more fully developed his theory of the relations between the 
power and the moral ends of the State. 

Idealistic political philosophy could not therefore stop 
short at Spinoza. The interrelations between State, individual, 
and morality were not always consistently treated, even if the 
philosophical and metaphysical foundations were present for 
an idealistic philosophy of the State in its strict sense. Spinoza 
had not succeeded in divorcing himself from the conception 
of the State as resting on a contract, originated to en.sure peace 
and security for the people, even if this view was something 
more than an expression for the Slate as a guardian institution 
for life and property, and often acquired a jmsitive ethical 
meaning. The laws were only conventional rules, which the 
State even had the right to override,’'- and they could not 
guarantee any freedom in’ the strict sense.” Such a system 
of law would then be independent of a positively ethical basis: 
it has not been attached, as Hans Larsson would say, to kthe 
ethical demand for communion*."'* 

It was left to Montesquieu and Vico to give »a new meaning 
to the dry formulae of law by showing the sap of society 

*• Bosanquet, op. rit., pp. XIV f. 

» Op. cif., 5: 7. Cl. Theory of State, p. XIV. — Here, of course. It 
is not a question of the Machiavellism that is often found in current 
representations of Machiavelli's theory. 

.Spinoza, op. cit., 1:6; 5:2. 

“ Op. cit., 4:5. 

" Op. cit., 7: 2. 

“ Op. cit., p. 224. 
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circulating within them>,°° >a recognition of the fundamental 
unity of a national civilisation».°‘ The laws received a soul, a 
Spirit (I’esprit des lois) and Rousseau had allotted to him the 
task of systematically shaping this new doctrine. 

e. Rousseau. 

It has been said that Rousseau put the great finishing touch ' 
to the eighteenth century political thought of Western 
Europe;"^ it may be said with equal justice that he made I 
the first contribution to the next century’s politico- / 
philosophical speculation. From and during Rousseau’s time 
the universalistic philosophy' of the .State began to grow in 
strength, and the first representatives of this political < 
philosophy, Plato and Aristotle, underwent a revival. Like 
them Rousseau sought to bring about a union between the 
moral ends of the State and the individual, to unite what 
natural-right .speculation had divorced. We shall see, however, 
that even Rous.scau did not entirely succeed in his efforts, but 
the guiding principle he set up still retains its undisputed 
validity. Political theorists of our days have, to use the words 
of the eminent English political theorist Vaughan, 'irecognised 
that it is impossible to divorce Politics from Morals; and they 
have recognised the necessity of studying both Politics and 
Morals in the light of their historical development".'’^ .And it 
was Rousseau who cleared the ground for them. 

There are particularly two ideas that had a fruitful 
influence on idealistic philosophy, namely Freedom and the , 
General Will. A new positive conception of freedom replaced 
the abstract idea based on natural right, and "volonte 
generate ^ expres.sed true .social unity. If Kant and Fichte. 

“ Theory of State, p. 12. 

** Op. cit., p. 38. 

” Holstein, op. cit., p. 80. 

Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, Manch., 
1926, II, p. 05. 
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came to attach themselves more to the natural-right elements 
that were left in Rousseau’s system, Hegel took the whole step 
and acknowledged the new and vital force in Rousseau’s two 
fundamental ideas, which later, especially the conception of 
freedom, became the central ideas in all Hegelian political 
philosoph}’. Rousseau's greatest triumph was scored in 
British Neo-HegeUanism, more especially in Green and 
Bosanquet. It may therefore be asserted without exaggeration 
that modern British idealism not only marks a revival of 
Hegelianism, but also a renaissance of Rousseau. Thus, for 
instance, in Bosanquet both the bearings of the politico- 
philosophical problem and the terminology have their source 
to an essential extent in Rousseau’s »Contrat Social*. An 
account of these basic ideas is therefore necessary in this 
work. In this way we also profit in another direction: in a 
period of transition it is easier to find the motive and 
substratum of a pioneer theory. It is seen why the old theory 
must yield and the new one take its place, likewise what must be 
done to make the new theory coherent and consistent. 

Many have perhaps considered it surprising that Rousseau 
has been able to exercise any great influence on the univer- 
salistic theory of the State. Was he not a pronounced 
individualist? But they 'had only the two prize-essays in 
mind, and in the »Contrat Social* noticed only the individ- 
ualistic elements. It has almost become a tradition to judge 
Rousseau by his earlier hostile attitude towards the then- 
existing culture and his appeal to humanity for a return to 
nature. But, and we cannot emphasize it sufficiently, 
Rousseau found himself in a transitional period, and it would 
therefore have demanded preternatural powers for him to 
free himself all at once from the dominant ideas of the time. 
When Rousseau is ))eing placed, his chief works must be 


" For instance, S. J. Boethius unhesitatingly describes Bousseau as 
an individualist. Om Slatslivet, Stblm, 1916, p. 194. 
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ascribed greater importance than his smaller and earlier ones, 
and his universalistic tendencies should be emphasized more 
strongly than his natural-right speculations. It is often only 
his terminology that is old, 'whUe his ideas are new. He has 
not always been able to procure new bottles for the new 
wine, but the appearance of the vessel must not blind us to 
the nature of its contents. Rousseau should not therefore be 
called an individualist; it may even be incorrect to call him 
a universalist. Indeed, it would no doubt be best to avoid 
attaching any label to his political philosophy. We must 
content ourselves with concurring in Barker’s description of 
him, that his goal was >the collectivist theory of the State*, 
but that he never escaped the individualistic theory, sit is 
one of the fascinations of the Cnntrat Social that it shows 
Rousseau struggling through an individualistic terminology, 
and with occasional lapses into real individualism, to the 
thwry of collective social control.*”" 

Before discussing his "Contrat -Social* we must consider 
some ideas in his two prize essays, which cast some light on 
his later thoughts. There are differences between Rousseau's 
earlier and later conceptions, but they are not so great as is 
often asserted. Many are so fascinated by Rousseau’s glori- 
fication of the state of nature that they have not given 
themselves time to gather a clear understanding of what he 
means by this conception.”’ Yet Rousseau has made such 
clear statements that any misunderstanding might have been 
avoided. In, fur insbmee, his first prize-essay: *Discuurs sur 
les sciences et les arts*, he says that human nature was not 
better in the state of nature than it is now. but, as people 

" Barker, op. eit., p. 38K and noir 

*' ll oiiKht, in Tact, to be n reminder to nianv that Rousseau himself 
regards his lirst prize-essav as >lout an plus niedioere* (J. J. Rousseau, 
GBuvres comi>letes, I, Paris, 19011, p. 1), and adds in his iConfessionss 
that it is devoid of all logic and coherence and of all works the weakest 
in ratiocination. (See >1. Larsson, Minimum, Sthim, 1935, p. 90.) 
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were then sincerer, simpler and freer than in the present social 
state with its artificialities, they found >s6curit6 dans la 
facility de se p6n6trcr r^iproquement».*“ And in the second 
prize-essay, > Discours sur I’origine de I’indgalit^ parmi les 
hommes», Rousseau is quite definite when he declares that it is 
»un 6lat qui n'eaiste plus, qui n’a peut-^tre point exists, qui 
probablcmcnt n’existera jamais, et dont il est pourtant necessaire 
d’avoir dcs notions justes, pour bien juger de notre ^tat 
present Can it be more explicitly asserted that the state 
of nature is not an historic or prehistoric reality but only a 
fiction utilised for the practical purpose of bringing into 
prominence the artificial and degenerative nature of man’s 
present customs? Thus, Rousseau docs not seek to go back 
to a primitive state but to the natural one as contrasted with 
the artificial."* It is not against culture as such, against art 
and science, that in his first prize-essay he directs bis attack, 
but against their degeneration. Bosanquet rightly points out 
that true science has not much to fear from a man w’ho 
speaks of Newton, Descartes and Bacon as >d’^ducateurs de 
la race huinaine And Rousseau concludes his essay with 
the hope that true science, which had so long been suppressed, 
will have a chance of showing what it can do for human 
happiness."" 

The second prize-essay is a critique against the injustices 
in the present community. The moral and political inequalities 
no longer correspond to the physical and mental inequalities."' 


** Rousseau, op. cit., p. 4. 

*> CEuvres completes, I, p. 79. 

Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy, p. 132; H. Larsson, op. 
cit., pp. 90, 100. 

•s Bosanquet, Les idees politiques de Rousseau, Rev. de mitaphysique 
et de morale, 1912, p. 32i. Cf. Theory of Stale, p. 80; Hoiisseau, op. cit., 
p. 47. 

** Rousseau, op. cit., p. 20. 

” Op. cit., p. 83. 
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Therefore Rousseau wants a return to nature, to the »original> 
balance of the natural state. In his enthusiasm for this state 
of nature he often goes too far; so that at times it seems 
as if he were assailing the community and political restraint 
in general. 

These excesses are entirely absent in »Contrat Social ». 
Man could not return to the state of nature, he was in social 
fetters, and therefore the only thing was to show whether the 
State, as conditions now were, had any justification. 
Accordingly, his first step was ^o establish on what founda- 
tions the Stale rested. But at the very outset he was compelled 
to make a choice: Should he select the foundations on which 
a State miyht to he built up, or the foundations on which 
the existing States actually rest. His decision fell in the same 
direction as that of the idealistic political philosopher: to 
study the Slate such as it is when it is at its best. This is 
more especially Hegel's and Bosanquefs method. Rousseau 
espressos tlii,s thought in his introductory words to the '('.ontrat 
sociab: Je veux clKTcher si, dans I'ordre civil, il pent y avoir 
quelquc regie d'adniiuistration legitime et sure, en prenant les 
homines lels qu'ils sont el les lois telles qu'elles peuvent etre'*."' 
It should not cause surprise if with such a methodological 
principle there is a liability to be led from Reality to Ttopia. 
nor has Rousseau managed to escape this pitfall. As a lap.se 
of this nailin' only ensues from erroneous application of the 
method, we will not enler into Rousseau's exposition of how 
the best State should lie organized, hut will confine ourselves 
to the theoretical development of the principle in Rousseau. 

Even in his ’'Discours sur I’inegalit^' Rousseau had already 
definitely rejected Hobbes's thesis that the community rests on 
violence or power and had sought in the Will a more stable 
base for the social structure. In the 'Contrat Social* he 

** Coiilnit .Suciiil, Bk I, Inlrud. 

“ Op. fit., pp. 82, 12t. 
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developed this theory further and more consistently than in 
the first-mentioned essay, where his struggle against the 
prevalent civil conditions frequently obscured his meaning. — 
The civil order is »a sacred Right*; it is not based on nature, 
but on convention. This consists in each putting *en commun 
sa personne et toutc sa puissance sous la supreme direction 
de la volonte generale* and as *chacun se donnant & tons ne 
se donne a personne; et comme il n'y a pas un associ^ sur 
lequel on n'acquiere le m^me droit qu'on lui c^de sur sui, on 
gagne I’equivalent de tout ce qu’on pcrd, et plus de force pour 
conserver ce qu’on a*.’" From this the conclusion can be 
drawn: therefore the .State is not evil, but has a profitable 
function to fulfil for individuals, and hence the existence of 
the State is shown to be justified. It then becomes a matter 
of subordinate importance if this contract is an historical 
reality, or merely a fiction as it is to Rousseau. He has only 
wanted to show on what ground a State ought to be built up 
to be able to represent the interests of the individual. There 
is here, of course, a weak point in the contractual theories, 
for if an existing State cannot exhibit a justified element of 
this description, is the individual then not entitled to disclaim 
his contract? Kant tried to get round this difficulty by making 
the contract a regulative idea,'* and it thereby received more 
meaning. 

In his contract theory, therefore, Rousseau still stands in 
the sphere of natural-right ideas. His attempt to synthetisize 
Right and morals by founding the State on Will, not on Force, 
is a step in the right direction, but. as he first isolated the 
individuals in order lo bring them together into one unity, 
there arose here a contradiction from which he svas subse- 
cjuently unable to liberate himself. But once this unity was 
formed, he abandoned his individualistic starting-points. His 

™ Contrat Social, Bk I, rh. 6. 

” Mrtaphysik «icr Sitten, Rechtslehre, Wke, III, Lpz., 1913, g 47; 
Cf. Kadhnirh, op. ril.. p. 108. 
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»Contral Social» might therefore according to Barker more 
suitably be called »De I’organisme social What is new 
in Rousseau’s exposition of the problem has received a clear 
recapitulation at the hands of Bosanquet: v(a) The negative 
relation of the self to other selves begins to dissolve away 
before the conception of the common self; and (b) the negative 
relation of the self to law and government begins to disappear 
in the idea of a law which expresses our real will, as opposed 
to our trivial and rebellious moods This embraces 
Rousseau's tno basic conceptions: General Will and Freedom. 
The importance of these conceptions from a universalistic 
point of view will be the next subject for our consideration. 

»L’homme est n6 libre, el partout il esl dans les fers.*'* 
This frequently quoted saying is usually employed as a fuUy 
valid expression of Rousseau’s idea of freedom, and then the 
conclusion is drawn that the civil order is evil because it 
deprives man of his freedom. A correct understanding of this 
conception of freedom, however, can only be got by continuing 
the quotation, which but few appear to do. ^Tel se emit le 
inaitre dos aulres, qui ne laissc pas d’etre plus esclave qu’eux.* 
There peeps forth here the outline of a conception of freedom 
that does not mean freedom from civil bonds, but ethical 
freedom. It is not always the masters of the comniuiiity who 
are the freest, but the oppressed may enjoy more (true) 
freedom than their oppressors. To Rousseau’s predecessors 
as well as later to Bentham. Mill, and Spencer, freedom meant 

” Op. cil., ji. .ISi). 

" Theory ol Slate, p. 9,). 

Conlrat Social, 1:1. Darker dismis.ses this saying on ilie gronnd 
that Hnnsseau was an epigramuiist. and derlares that he (Rousseau) has 
had to pay dearly >l'ur Iteginning his work with an epigram. It' he had 
immediately added a .seeond epigram, and it' he had continued, 'Dut it 
is just and proper that he should be in ehains, it only the chains are 
just and proper; and guvernihrnl is selljustified, if only it is sclfgovern- 
inent’, he would have saved unwary renders from a pitfall, and Iiiniself 
from the penalty ot inisconslruclioii.> (Op. cit., p. 389 n.) 
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freedom from the law; to Rousseau, and after him the German 
idealists, freedom came to signify freedom under the law. The 
freedom founded on natural right was in Rousseau's view the 
liberty »qui n’a pour homes que les forces de I’individu*.’® 
But in virtue of the social contract this freedom has been 
succeeded by civil liberty, which in its turn is a necessary 
condition for moral freedom. This is Iruc freedom and can only 
by realized in a social order. It consists in man’s mastery 
over his instincts and desires^ in obedience to the law that 
man has given himsclf.‘° Freedom is not arbitrary but, as 
Cassirer, one of Rousseau's universali.stic interpreters, expresses 
it, >dic Bindung an ein strenges iind unverhruchliches Gesctz> 
which the individual sets up over himself. The State merely 
places the individual under an obligation which the latter 
himself considers valid and necessary and which he therefore 
sanctions.’’ It is on this account Rousseau ventures upon the 
paradoxically- sounding assertion that the State forces man 
to be free.’” If there is any meaning in such an assertion, it 
must imply that there is in man another will than the so- 
called empirical or psychological will, that is to say, the 
individual ought to will something else than what he now 
actually wills. It is only this » Ought- Will* that can be 
attributed freedom, for the empirical will is bound by external 
factors. An analogue is to be found in kelscn, who in reality 
would not concede that freedom is a quality of the will, but 
only of a sSollen' (Ought). In his opinion, it is not man 
that is free, but the Ought-system in its personificative 
expression.’" For us the question will now be if Rousseau’s 
conception of liberty is based on an abstract Ought-system, 

" Op. cil., 1 : 8. 

’• Loc. cit. 

II. Cassirer, Das Problem .1. J. Kousseuu, \rrh. f. Gesrh. d. Phil., 
1932, p. 512. 

” Op. cit., 1:7. 

Siaalslehre, pp. 71 f. 
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or if the will which becomes free through State compulsion, 
is a concrete, real, will. 

To solve this difficulty Rousseau introduces his »volont£ 
generate ». This will is always right and always strives for 
the common good; it differs in this from the will of all, 
»volont£ de tous», which only takes consideration of private 
interests and which is only a sum of the particular wills. 
The general will is qualitative, whereas the will of all 
is quantitative.” According to Bosanquet's definition of 
I'volonte generale», this is >the^ ineradicable impulse of an 
intelligent being to a good extending beyond itself, in as far 
as that good takes the form of a common goodj'."® Rousseau 
regards the general will as the collective will established by 
the social contract; i. c. the will of »iin corps moral et collectif*,*’ 
which is the community. But if the collective will is always 
directed to what is right and good, it cannot constitute a compul- 
sion on the good will of the individual, but on the contrary, by 
restraining the evil will, it can induce man to act justly, to 
become free. Such a conception presupposes, of course, that 
••behind ^ the empirical self there is a true, actual self that 
constitutes the essence of man. This self or this will is then 
conceived as being identical with the social w’ill and. as it 
is free, self-existent, the ethically highest manifestation, it is 
also the altogether supreme. Consequently, to Rousseau as 
to Bosanquet, the general will is the sovereign will of the 
.State. Rousseau's political conception is therefore ethical: 
the essence of the State as of the individual is the sovereign 
will of reason. 

If the ethical will of the individual is the same as the 

Op. cit. 2: .1. 

.SlBiiimlrr. Xolion ol ))orlrt‘ ilt* In volmiir ffriicralci. chcz Jean- 
Jacqurs Rciussrau, Krr. dc m^t. et mor., 1912, p. ,185. 

Theory of Slate, p. 102. 

™ Op. cil., 1:6. 

»* Op. cit., 2: 1 r. 
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collective will, a formal will is evaded, and the true will is 
also concrete. Hut a reservation must be made here: Is the 
collective will actually always directed to what is right and 
good? Or has the community, like the individual, on one 
hand an empirical, sensuous » will, on the other hand, a good 
will, an r Oughts. According to Lagerroth, this general w'ill 
becomes in Kosseau’s hands merely a norm, and Ought that 
need not always be realized. Rosseau has himself had a vague 
idea of the difficulty and is not always consistent. At times 
it seems as if Rousseau must also accept a collective will that 
does nut aim at the Good. The general will, to be sure, 
cannot in his opinion miss its aim.^° But, as the laws are not 
solely an expression of the general will hut must also have an 
empirical cause, they may obviously be imperfect. And this 
is also admitted by Rousseau. The people, who occasion the 
laws, admittedly always desire the best, but they do not always 
see this of themselves. Therefore they need a leader, a 
legislator."’ But, as Rousseau immediately afterwards says 
that: >11 faudroit des dieux pour donner des lois aux hommes>,'’ 
he has conceded that the laws can be imperfect and that it 
is impossible to get an infallible legislator. How, then, can 
the community make the individual free by force? 

There is also another way in which Rousseau shows how 
difficult it is for him to unite the general and the actual will. 
Other political theorists had evaded the difficulty either, as 
Hobbes does, by making the collective will actual but not 
general, or as Locke does, bs’ making it general but 
not actual.^’ The possibility of making a synthesis 
of these two conceptions must, as Bosanquet maintains, consist 
in insisting »sur la r^alitd sup^rieure de quelque chose qui 

^ Psykologisk verklighet och juridisk fiktion, Lund, 1925, p. 98. 

Conlrat Social, 2:3. 

" Op. cit., 2:6. 

® 0 ^ 1 . cit., 2:7. 

“ Bosanquet, Theory ot State, p. 99. 
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n’^st pas HD individu hutnain visible, mais qui est 
I’esprit ou la pensSe sous-jacente d’un corps d’individus>.*" 
But Rousseau ignored this presupposition. To make the 
general will actual he committed the inconsistency, against his 
original idea, of making the general will proceed from 
private interests, from individual wills, for ^dter de ces mSines 
volontes les plus et les moins qui s’entre-d^truisent, reste 
pour somme des differences la volonte generale*.*' But where, 
then, is the guarantee that a svolonte generate* originated in 
this fashion aims at the common good? Bosanquet illustrates 
by an exeinple the impossibility of deriving, as Rousseau does, 
the general will from the common element in the will of all. 
If we assume, he says, that Thcmislocles had lost when he 
proposed in the Athenian Assembly that instead of distributing 
the revenue from the silver mines equally among the citizens 
a fleet should be built — the fleet that fought at Salamis — 
it would have been a victory for the will of all, not for the 
general Avill, even if the proposal had been unanimously 
rejected. ““ This example clearly shows how the qualitative 
jvolont^ generate* loses its character of having the public 
good as its object if it is mixed up with the quantitative 
ivolonte de t(His', which forces people to be free, for where 
is the ethical Justification in a inajorit}' compelling a minority? 

Here, the element of the individualistic natural rights led 
Rousseau into difficulties that he was unable to overcome. 
And when he was at length forced over to political utopianism, 
to seeing the general w'ill realized only in the Cit\'’-State, or 
more correctly, in a City-State organized in a particular 
manner, he failed to give an ethical explanation of the real 
State. The task of purifying and developing the universalistic 
tendenc3’’ in Rousseau’s s.vstem fell to the lot of subsequent 
philosoph3^ 

** Les id5es politiques de Rousseau, pp. 332 f. 

Contiat Social, 2: 3. 

" Theory of Slate, p. 107. 
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e. German IdealiBiii. 

As we have seen, two valuable 'contributions to political 
thought have been given us by Rousseau. The first consists in 
his regarding the law as an expression of the ethical will 
and not, as it was previously viewed, as a compulsion opposed 
to our liberty. The second consists in his attempt to replace 
the conception of individuals as isolated from one another by 
the conception of a general will: >It is not to the will of the 
isolated atoms, the volonti de tons, but to the ’permanent 
reason’ of man as disciplined by Society, the volonti ginfrale 
. . . that he appeals i>.‘” 

1. Kant. 

It was these thoughts which laid the foundations of 
idealistic philosophy in Germany, and which we find so 
cxgtfisitely evolved in Hegel. Kant and Fichte had both 
tdken deep impression from Rousseau, but they never fully 
'worked out the consequences of the tendencies of the »Contrat 
Social*. Indeed, one is even tempted to declare that, compared 
with the Genevan thinker, Kant denotes a retrogression 
within political philosophy. But it was wdth Kant as with 
Spinoza; they had the philosophical fundamentals, though 
Kant less than Spinoza, but they broke down in applying them 
to legal and political philosophy. In spite of earnest attempts 
do bring Right and morals into more intimate connexion with 
each other,"* the whole stopped short at mere starts. As far 
as Kant is concerned this may have been due to the fact that 
in his system there was no connecting link between noumena 
;and phenomena, and therefore it was an impossible task for 
him to bring noumenal freedom into line with concrete 
jpolitical life. For instance, although in his ethics he may 
make every person a member of a kingdom of ends, in which 

” Vaughan, op. cit., II., p. 96. 

“ Cf. Rcchtslehre, pp. 21 f., 207 f. (Akademic-Ausg., p. 2191., 372 f.) 
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th$ citizens live under common laws,*° yet he does not obtain 
the same intimate connexion between the people in the State. 

Owing to the sharp line of demarcation he drew between 
Law or >Right> and morals, Kant was unable to find the basis 
of the State in ethics. Therefore, when he has to answer the 
chief question of legal and political philosophy: >Why is Law 
and State compulsion justified? >, he has to seek the answer 
in the social contract based on natural right.'"’ Here, however, 
Kant marks an advance on the previous doctrine of natural 
right, in so far as he lays special stress on the fictivc charact^ 
of the contract, or rather, on its rational character. He will 
admit no empirical theory of the State,'" the legal rules are 
a priori rules, rational rules,”' and the object-matter of political 
theory is "die Form eines Staates iiberhaupt, d. i. der Staat 
in der Idee*.”” Therefore he csin also say that the compulsion 
founded on the social contract possesses the same character 
as the command of practical reason: >Die Idee einer Staats- 
verfassung iiberhaupt, welchc zugicich absolutes Gebot der 
nach Rechtsbegriffen urteilenden praktischen Vernunft fur ein 
jedes Volk ist. ist heilig und unwidcrstehlichk.*"” In this he 
differs from his forerunners, who were only able to regard the 
State as ju.stified on the assumption that the individual had 
voluntarily given up some of his external liberty to the general 
will. That the last-mentioned view also acquired large place 
in Kant’s theory of the State, cannot be doubted. This is to 
}te found, for instance, in the premise to his proposition that 
the legislative authority must aeecde to the united will of the 
people, for only in this way can a guarantee of freedom be 


Wk.r, III, UriiiidiFfjiiiif; z. Mvtaphysik d. Sitten, Lpz., 1917, p. 58 

“ Rcchlslchrr, g 47. 

« Op. cil., p. ,13r.(229j. 

“ Op. cit., S§ C, 5t. 

”• Op. ril., 8 45. 

Op. cil., p. 207 (3721. 
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obtained, seeing that the individual cannot act unjustly against 
himself. This attitude towards natural right also appears in 
his definition of State and Law; >Ein Staat [civitas) ist die 
Vercinigung einer Menge von Menschen unter Rechtsgeset- 
zen».^“‘ And by »Rechtsgesetzen» he means »der Inbegriff der 
Bedingungen, unter denen die Willkiir des einen mit der Will- 
kiir des anderen nach einem aUgemeinen Gesetze der Freiheit 
zusammen vereinigt werden kann».‘““ In these determinations 
of State and Law, however, the old individualistic natural 
right docs not rule alone. The united will and the general 
law are not empirical phenomena but creations of practical 
reason. And thus we once more see how the old and the new 
wrestle with each other in Kant's theory of tlie Stale and of 
the Law.'”" 

Alongside this internal opposition in Kant's political 
and legal system there is also to be found a difficulty that 
arises from the previously mentioned dualism in Kant’s 
philosophy, namely the relation between noumena and 
phenomena, between the intelligible legal order and the 
empirical State, It has been discussed whether with his view 
of the Stale as based on reason Kant has wished to find the 
' substantial foundation of the actual State, nr if it is merely a 
, regulative idea, an ideal, how a State oufjht to be constituted."”* 
■ Whichever alternative is chosen, there will be difficulty in 
maintaining a connexi(m between the two i>ulitical conceptions. 

Op. ci(., § ij. 

Op. cit., pp. :Uf. (2301. 

Cf. Vaughan, op. 11., pp. H9f. >He could never make up his 
mind whether he ineunt to plead . . . for ireedom as the mere caprice of 
the individual, or for fieedom as scope for the development of his higher 
faculties . . . He never derided whether to regard the State as a fortuitous 
aggregate of individuals, or as that without which even individual life 
would liave no moral content nor signifk'ance>. 

tif. Larenz, Die Rechts- uud Staatsphiluso]>hic des deiitschen Idea- 
lismus und ihre Oegenwartsliedeutung. Ilaudh. d. Phil., Miinch. & Bert., 
1934, p. 105. 
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between the intelligible and the empirical State. This applies 
not least to the latter alternative, towards which Kant seems 
primarily to lean on account of his conception of the idea as 
regulative and his contention of Eternal Peace as being the 
ultimate end of the State. This is also confirmed by >Kritik 
der rcinen Vernunft>; >Einc Verfassung von der grossten 
menschlichen Freiheit nach Gesetzen, wclche machen, dass 
Jedes Freiheit mit der Anderen ihrer zusanunen bestehen 
kann . . ., ist doch wenig.stens eine nothwendige Idee, die man 
nicht hloss im ersten Entwurfe einer Staatsverfassung, sondem 
auch boi alien Gesetzen zum Grundc legen muss, und wobei 
man anfanglich von den gegenwartigen Hindernissen abstra- 
hieren muss^, r>b.stacles that principally proceed aus der 
Vernachlsissigung der echten Ideen bei der Gesel2gebung».*“‘ 
This does not, however, explain the actual State. What we 
learn is merely how a Slate is to be constituted in order to 
be perfect, wh.v this perfect State is justified, but nothing in 
resjiect of the actuul. historical Stales and the legal orders, 
least of all the anssser to the problem set up in the preceding 
section regarding the relation between power and ethical order. 

The consequence of this dualism and that previously 
mentioned between I. aw and Morals is that Kant limits tl^ 
tunrtion of llie .Male to pnUecting life and properly, without 
any ethical character of its own. In Rechtslehrc > it is the 
civil law' that lays the foundation. It is to protect for the 
individual was liir das .Seine aiierkannt werden soil*'"" that 
the .Social (ioniract and lienee also the Slate have been 
instituted. But the Slate as a eunstitutioiial Ste’e does not 
stop at the present Stale. This is to develop into a World-StateV' 
a »Gemeinschatt idler Volker auf Erden»,'°' and overcome 
the stale of nature llial now rules between .States. But this 
Slate, the 'Slate ol Eternal Peace>. is also only a ’Rechlsstaal*, 

Wke, I, Lpz, 1913, pp. .3301. (373). 

'« Op cil., g 44. 

Op. cil., g C2. 
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^constitutional State, »denn der Friedcnszustand ist allein der 
unter Gesetzen gerichtctc Zustand des Mein und D«n in einer 
Menge einander bcnachbarter Menschen 

Although Kant lias made a valuable contribution in many 
essential points to the politico-theoretical controversy, not least 
of all by applying the conception of freedom to the State and 
[ the Law, yet, as we have seen, there are too many contradictions 
and difficulties inherent in his theories for political and legal 
philosophy to pause long here in the course of its development. 
Political thought was driven irresistibly onward, not only 
toward a more consistent, but above all toward an ethically 
more satisfactory, conception of the State and its ends. And 
just as it was Fichte who extracted the consequences of Kant's 
epistemology and ethics, so was it left to this same thinker 
to evolve a political conception more in harmony with the 
fundamentals of their general philosophy 

3 Fichte. 

Fichte did not mould his philosophical system into linished 
shape all at once, least of all his theories of the State and the 
Law, which were not brought into harmony with the rest ot his 
philosophical system until the very last years of his life, when 
»Die Staatsletire> appeared pi the year 1813. Notwithstanding 
this, even in Fichte’s first philosophical works there ought to 
have been found a suitable basis lor a universalistic theory, 
indeed, it may even he said that tew philosophical systems are 
better fitted than Fichte’s for a universalistic theory of the 
' State. Just from the strong accentuation of the need of a 
»Thou» for an »I», i. e. the need of a communion (»Gemein- 
schaft» ), a bridge could easily be thrown across to the human 
community or the State as being an indispensable condition 
for a »Gemcinschaft». 

We now understand that in such circumstances Fichte’s 
political theory had not received the impress of coherence, that 
Op cit , p 186 (355) 
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there not only existed a sharp contrast between his political 
ideas and the rest of his philosophy, e. g. metaphysics and 
ethics, but that within his theory of the State there came to be 
waged a struggle between those universalistic elements he had 
obtained from his general philosophic leanings and the indi- 
vidualistic and natural-right features. It would therefore be of 
interest to follow Fichte in his efforts to establish a coherent 
system of political philosophy. We should then get a miniature 
picture of the general philosophical controversy between uni- 
versalism and individualism, thus, obtaining a clearer concep- 
tion of the opposition between the two tendencies, and of the 
tenability of their respective arguments. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such a course would take us too far from our real goal, 
and hence we must here confine our attention to the most im- 
portant of his political speculations, focusing chiefly on his last 
work; where his final view may be considered to have been 
formulated most consistently. 

Like Rousseau, Fichte started by flinging out an anathema 
against the prevailing social morals, but the conception of free- 
dom presently came to occupy the centre of the stage, when 
he had made contact with Kant's writings, of which the second 
Critique impressed him most.’"’ But the conception of freedom 
which he applied within his theory of Right was not moral, 
but the political freedom that means freedom from compulsion. , 
Thus, according to his treatise on the French Revolution (1793). I 
the function of the State was only to be a safeguard for external 
freedom and property. Hence he had the same conception of 
the social contract as Kant; a purely individualistic interpreta- 
tion — that only the individual himself can agree to subordinate 
himself to State compulsion and that he therefore has the right 
to break the contract.”" Only in this way can the State attain 

Cf. Wallner, Fichte ala politischer Denker, Halle, 1926, pp. 20 ff. 

J. G. Fichte, Wke, Hrsg. v. F. Medicus, VII. Staatsphiloaophische 
Schriften, Hrsg. v. H. Schulz u. R. Strerker, Lpz. 1919, p. 15 (SSmmtl. 
AVke. Hrsg. v. J. H. Fichte, VI, p. 811. 
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a legitimate place in existence. And if the State has fulfilled 
its function so well that conflicts no longer wage around rights 
of property, then the State, too, has run its course. The State 
is accordingly only an ephemeral phenomenon in the human 
community, and when this has become perfect, the State is 
unnecessary — a line of thought that we shall afterwards find 
again in the Liberalistic School, more especially in Spencer. 
As a matter of fact, this sharp demarcation between State and 
Community that we here find in Fichte’” is foreign to strictly 
idealistic political philosophy; indeed it is a common comment 
that this philosophy expunges that boundary. 

In course of time another tendency appeared, at first only 
sporadically. In »Grundlage des Naturrechts* (1796) wc find 
as a corollary that >sollen iiberhaupt Menschen sein, so niiissen 
mehrere sein»,^“ a proposition concerning which it has been 
said that here lies »der universalistischc Ansatz in Fichtes 
Denken*, though with the addition that Fichte was unable to 
find >die Realisierung der Gemeinschaftsidee in einer konkre- 
ten sozialen Gemeinschaft*.”’ It may be surmised, however, 
that he, too, was on the right road when he held the Stale to 
be a »totum», an ^organized product of Nature> and not a 
icompositumo.’” Vaughan has therefore said of tliis work that 
it is the first in the history. of recent political philosophy to 
prepare the ground for the conception of the Stale as an organ- 
ism.”® But how far Fichte was from a consistent working out 
of this organic conception is revealed by his view, firstly, of 
^the function of the State, which remained the same, protec- 
tion for the individual and property, secondly, of the citizen’s 
maxim: »liebe dich selhst iiber alles, und deinc Mitbiirger um 

Op. cit., p. lOtl (1441. 

>‘= Wke, II, p. 43 (III: 39). 

Larenz, op. cit, p. 113. 

Fichle, op. cit., ]>. 207 (203). 

Vaughan, op. cit., II., p. 118. 
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dein selbst willen».”° Nor has his organic conception in >Der 
geschlossene Handelsstaat> (1800] led to other conclusions. 
Here, he has certainly in the main abandoned the purely liber- 
alistic conception of freedom and landed instead in a pro- 
nounced Stale socialistic or mercantilistic conception of the 
community, but the unity here is mechanic, economic.”' 

Under the influence of external events that had exposed the 
German nation to danger, another idea, the Nation, came to 
occupy the centre of Fichte’s interest. Perhaps it was more 
natural for Fichte to see something more valuable in the Nation 
than in the .State. The community, the social communion, had 
already taken, at an early stage in his ethics, an important 
place, which the State with its compulsion could not lay claim 
to. It was therefore easy for him to bring his conceptions of 
the Nation and the People into uncon tradictory harmony with 
his ethical conception of communion, especially as he could 
then eliminate State compulsion. In the feeling for the nation, 
in patriotism, he found the power that united the people into 
a higher super-individual unity from which morality and cul- 
ture could proceed. It is in this idea that Bosanqiiel has found 
the valuable and the durable in Fichte's conception of thei 
Cfjmmunity,”" and here Fichte reveals himself as a forerunner! 
of Hegel's 'iStaatsgcsinmmg-^. .Still, there is a considerable dif- 


ference between Fichte's patriotism and Hegel's 
nungj. In his ’'patriotic'’ writings, among which 


i> Staatsgesin4 
must above 


all be reckoned his j R eden an die deutsche Nation' (1808), but 
also in his treatises from 1807. 't'ber .Machiavoll> (though less 
so) and ■’Der Patriotisinus*. Fichte still takes up a certain negar 
tive attitude toward the Slate. As the servant of the natioiiY 
however, it acquires a higher function than l)efore. though it 
still reamins merely the coercive State, which only retains the 


*'• Kiclile, op. c'it., p. 277 (27.1). 

Wallni’r, op. cit., pp. 135 If. 
"" Bosamiurl, Ideals, pp. 8ff. 
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right to exist so long as the community is imperfect."’ It was 
not until 1813 that through >Die Staatslehre* his political phi- 
losophy became a systematic part of his idealistic philosophy, 
while as yet his >Rechtslehre> of the year 1812 showed no plain 
signs of the transformation his political philosophy was to 
undergo only the year after. >Die Staatslchre* presents a con- 
sistent elaboration of Fichte's conception of moral freedom in 
political and legal philosophy. — Freedom, which is the highest 
good, »das Bild Gottes», consists in acting according to the pure 
concepts given in the »Wisscnschaftslehre».‘““ This freedom 
belongs to the will, but, as wills may come into conflict with 
one another and so restrain one another’s freedom, there must 
be a law, a moral law, not the law of physical nature, for such 
a law cannot influence a free will. This moral law is »das 


Grundgesetz und der Biirge gleichsam aller sittlichen Gesetze»; 
vein sittlichcs Gebot an alle, als das, was wir allc soUen fiirs 
erste bcgreifeii, sodann jeder an seinem Teile befbrdern*,’" 
This law is the law of Right. It is true that this law can only 
guarantee the external conditions of moral freedom, but, as all 
forms of compulsion .nlso deprive the individual of his internal 
freedom, the law by preventing this compulsion becomes itself 
a moral law, being a fundamental principle of all morality.^” 
This it nut at variance with the fact that the law of Right is 
itself armed with compulsive power, since this is not directed 
against moral freedom but only against those people who by 
their own acts have made themselve.s unfree. And then tliere 
. is another difference between State compulsion and compulsion 
' in general; the exercise of State compulsion must always be 
J accompanied by an explanation of the justice of the compul- 


|sion. Therefore the exerciser of power is to be not merely an 


"• Wallner, op. cit., pp. 190 — 220. 

Wkc, VI, pp. 439 ff. (Sammtl. Wke IV, pp. .ISSff.K 
*“ Op. cit., p. 443 (392). 

“• Op. cit., p. 4«0 (432j, 483 (440). 
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executor but also a teacher/” As is the case in his preceding 
writings, especially the patriotic, an important place is assigned 
here to patriotic and moral education. , 

At this point the difficulties begin. Who is to be the right > 
teacher to judge when compulsion is justified? Here Fichte < 
lapses into utopian speculations. The teacher should be »ein | 
durch Golt selbst in der Stimme dcs Sittengesetzes eingesetzter f 
Erzieher der Menschhcit*, »der Hochste mcnschliche Verstand / 
seiner Zeit und seines Volkes>.''* But who vouches that such' 
a teacher is always to be found? In his »Rechlslehre» Fichte 
perceived the impossibility of getting a perfect teacher, but in 
his last work he is more optimistic. I'his is incidental to the 
new method he adopts here. It is now primarily a question 
of a perfect State in the Platonic sense, a State where the kings 
are philosophers or the philosophers kings.^‘° According to_ 
Fichte this method is an application ot »the theory of science* 
to »thc theory of Right*. The »theory of science* concerns 
itself with concepts of pure reason, and therefore it is not the 
positive conception oi Right at which he aims, but Right as 
»ein schlechthin in der Vernunft liegender. rein apriorischer 
Begriff and therefore he makes an assault here on Rousseau 
because the hitter’s >Contrat Social* is ■»eni])irisch. wilikiirlich . 
The object-matter of political and legal philosophy is not any 
law now in force, but only the moral law in Right: 'was gegen- 
wartiges und file die Zeit geltcndes Sittengebot am Rechte ist. 
fallt in uiisere rntersuchung; darum derjenige Tcil des Rechts- 
begriffes, welcher dermalen uoch nicht gilt*.’”’ The law of 
Right of which we have spoken before does not therefore reign 
unconditionally in our present world. The actual juridical sys- 
tems are only provisional edicts, temporary stages in an evolu- 

>«* Op. fit., pp. 484 r. (437 f.l. 

«* Op. cit., pp. 488 (4401, 492 (444). 

*** Op. cit., p. 305 (4581. 

Op. cit., p. 484 (436 1 . 

Op. cit., p. 444 (3931. 
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tion towards the truly rational law of Right, wliich we shall 
never live to see, »nor ought we to demand to do so».“““ How- 
ever, the trend of evolution will be towards a legal state where 
ti)C moral law is the law in force. Even if it does not come in 
/OUT times, yet a true educator will of necessity urge mankind 
all the way to it. Then there will no longer be needed any 
compulsion, nor any State, for there Christianity will have be- 
come the constitution of the human race.^"" Man is politically 
free, only God master.”" And at that point Fichte’s theory of 
the State withdraws further from the actual State. »Das von 
der Vernunft geforderle Reich des Kechls, und das vom Christen- 
tume verheissene Reich des Himmels auf der Erde, ist Eins und 
dasselbe*.’"* His Philo.sophy of State and Law, which at first 
aimed at dealing with the law pre.scribed by rca.son, was thus 
converted info a Philo.sophy of Religion. It should perhaps be 
added that we are not attacking the method that seek.s to put 
the philosophy of the Stale into connexion with the philosophy 
of religion, and for Fichte this is a natural consequence of his 
efforts to subordinate ethics to religion. What must be regarded 
as inadmissible, however, is to thrust a chiliastic view of the 
future info political theory, to seek to explain the empirically 
real State on tlie basis of a chiliastic-real Slate, for this is no 
explanation, still less a justification, of the present State. By 
doing this Fichte renounced his right to the last word in 
the politico-philosophical discussion on principles. It became 
Hegel’s task to pass beyond Fichte’s first conception by estab- 
lishing a more consistent, systematic relation between Law and 
Ethics and Fichte’s second conception by making — to use 
the words of Larenz — iRc>cht und Slaat in das Ganze c'incr 


Loo. cit. 

Op. cit., p. 509 (527). — It is especially in an lExkurse zur Staats- 
lehrc. Hint lie inlruduees the religious view ol the future. Pol. Fragmcnte. 
Wkc, Vll., pp. 56 f. (Vn;574f.). 

Op. eit., pp. 566 (52;)), 609 tSfK)). 

Op. eit., p. 609 (582). 
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letzthin in der Religion sich vollendenden Weltansicht einzil- 
gliedern und sie zugleich doch in ihrem Eigenwert zu erkennen 
und bestehen zu lassen*/** Before passing on to Hegel, however, 
we will sum up our criticism, indicating above all on what 
attitude it is based. 

We have attacked both Fichte’s earlier and later points of 
view. In his earlier political writings he distinguished between 
Right and Morals. Is not such a conception advantageous, as 
Aspelin says, mooting Hegel’s criticism of Fichte? »Just in the 
demand for a sliarp fixation of file juridical element in its 
distinctive character lies the value in Fichte's philosophy of the 
Law. Its weak point lies in the fact that like other systems of 
natural right it makes no rigorous distinction between the two 
fundamentally different processes of logically determining the 
general structure of positive law and formulating the social 
ideal bj^ which the given institutions ought to be valued.**’® 
And does not our criticism also conflict with the demand ad- 
vanced in our fir.st chapter for purity of method? There can 
however be no question of any contradiction here. What w'e 
have wished to urge in our criticism against both Kant and 
Fichte is that they have dug a wide ditch within the philosophy 
of the State und Right between their legal and ethical views, 
not that they have distinguished between ethics and 'positive* 
jurisprudence. It belongs to the task of iiolitical philosophy to 
view Stale-compulsion and law from a standpoint of value, to 
demonstrate the justification of the State, and it is this problem 
that i.s not always properly posed in Fichte. Hence our criti- 
cism; and it is also against this that Hegel's objection is 
directed. On the other hand, it has by no means been our 
purpose to consider to what extent Fichte succeeded in con- 
structing a logical, legal foundation for positive law', seeing that 
he did not regard such an inquiry as his particular task. Fichte 

Larenz, op. cit., p. l.SO. 

G. Aspelin, Hegrls praktiska filosofi under &rcn 1800 — 1803, Lund, 
1926, p. 108. 
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considered his task to be to answer the political and legal 
•questio juris*, i. e. to demonstrate the ends of the State and 
the Law and to show whether these ends are at bottom ethical 
or not; in consequence he was obliged to use the ethical method 
of valuation. 

Wh}' do wc then level our criticism at Fichte’s last political 
work? There he endeavours to embody political philosophy in 
the rest of his system of thought, in ethics and religion. But 
we are not taking exception- here at the actual basic method 
he uses to show the law as a necessary ethical condition for 
morality in general, but at his chiliastic theories. Whether these 
are of necessity bound up with his religious fundamentals or 
not, we will leave open; at all events they need not be so from 
Fichte’s starting-points in »Dic Staatslehre>'. Now, however, 
they fail to explain the real, concrete State. It is only the ideal 
Stale that is regarded as justified. But a sound political philos- 
ophy must put the ends of the Stale into intimate connexion 
with the general ethical and philosophical view. 

Is it then perhaps impossible to attain such a connexion, 
to demonstrate the justification of tlie State? Tlie answer to 
this question must be left to our coming account. Here we will 
only fix the as.siimptions under which this answer is possible 
or nut. 1. If the State is regarded as a fact from a mechanistic- 
naturalistic point of view, the question of the justification of 
the State is meaningless. 2. The State may have a special value, 
just as Fthics, Aesthetics, Logic, Religion have their charac- 
teristic values. Such a view is put forward by, e. g. Gierke. 
According to Fichte tlie Nation had in a certain sense such a 
value, patrioti.sm, but not the State. By demonstrating such a 
value of its own for the State, the State is justified. 3. If the 
ethical theory is such that it cannot be brought into conjunction 
with Slate reality, the present State can never be shown to be 
justified. Kant's and Fichte's ethical ideals in political philos- 
ophy extiibit this tendency. The doctrine of an ideal State may 
also be classed here, 'llie utopian elements in Plato’s theory 
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of the State and the chiliastic elements in Fichte’s, as wdl as 
Kant’s doctrine of Eternal Peace, come under this' head. 4. The 
task will be possible, however, if the ethical and the legdl or 
political elements are regarded as necessary conditions for each 
other. This is the road taken by Hegel. His ethics, as Aapelin 
says, may therefore be looked upon as belonging to >the type 
of social idealism!,'^* and his political philosophy as‘a^ com|>in- 
ation of >the a priori and a posteriori aspects in a totality 
view».^®° To what extent such ethics and philosophy are possible 
will be considered later. 

3. HrgeL 

Hegel went the whole length to the univcrsalistlc theory of 
the State, put political philosophy into intimate connexion with 
the other philosophical disciplines by including the State and 
the Law in the system of Reality. Kant and Fichte had stopped 
short at a fixed ideal for the evolution of the State, with the 
result that the existing State could not receive any tenable ex- 
planation. Hegel, however, took the present, actual State as the 
object of investigation. He was able to do this because of his 
general philosophical theory and his conception of reality in 
special. Everything should be given its place in the Whole* 
»Das Wahre ist das Ganzc' is the starting-point and funda- 
mental postulate of the whole of his philosophy, as is tlie pro- 
position; >L)as Ganze aber ist nur das durch seine Entwicklung 
.sich vollendcndc \Vesen».‘^* What can be included in a whole 
is also true and real, though this whole is not an absolute ideal- 
beyond our reality, but can only be real if it assimilates its cfwn 
progress within itself. From the viewpoint of the Whole the 
finite is a form of revelation of the Absolute: ^Das’ Wirkliche 

Asprlin, op. cit., p. 118. 

Op. cil , p. 121. 

iM Phunomcuologio drs Geislcs, Samintl. Wke, Hrsf;. v. G. Lasson, 
IJ, Lpz., 1911, p. 14. Cf. Encyklopadie, Sammll. Wke, V, Lpz , 1911, § 215. 
>I)ie Idee ist wesentlich Prozessi. 
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ist Manifestation; es -wird durch seine Ausserlichkeit nicht in 
die Sphare der Vcranderung gezogen, noch ist es Scheinen seiner 
in einem Andcrn, sondern es manifestiert sich>.'’' It is in this 
Whole, in this all-embracing Reality, that the empirical State 
also has its reality.^'''’ Thus, when in the preface to his »Grund- 
linien der Philosophie des Rechts* Hegel attacks with acerbity 
the method that seeks to construe the State as it ought to be, 
at the same time as he sets up as his end »den Staat als cin 
in sich Verniinftiges zu begreifen und darzustellen»,”° this does 
not involve a contradiction, or that he would like to make the 
' actual Stale absolute. What is in Hegel’s opinion rational is 
that which can be shown to he a manifestation of the Absolute, 
Of tbe Whole. »He seeks to combine the a priori and a posteriori 
aspects into a view of the Whole, to live himself into the 
essence of the community and to interprelc its manifestations 
from within. If it is possible to look on the actual State as 
such a manifestation, then the State is rational and hence also 
real, for: »Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich. und was wirk- 
lich ist, das ist verniinftig».“' But then what ))econn‘s of the 
actual things that cannot be shown to be rational? Do they 
become unreal? If not something unreal, at least something 
less real. If philosophy is to comprehend »ihre Zeit in Gedan- 
ken»,““ the elements that cannot be coinprebended in the Whole 
must be separated out as less real, as merely existential. Or 
otherwise expressed: he seeks to understand his time, not better 
than it is, but such as it is when it is as best.'*" AH else is 
merely something accidental and arbitrary and cannot form 

n’ Wissenscliat't der Logik, II, Siimntl. VVke, IV, Lpz., 1923, p. 170. 

We cannot here do Hegel's philosophical system full justice, but 
must confine ourselves to this rough outline. Our account of Bosanquet’s 
philosophy must supplement our exposition of Hegel. 

Op. cit., p. 1.1. 

Aspelin. op. cit., p. 121. 

Rechtsphilosophie, p. 14. 

Op. cit., p. 15. 

Rosenzwig, Hegel luid der Staat. Miiuch. d. Berl., 1920, I, p. 107. 
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anything stable and enduring. »Der Staat ist kein Kunstwerk; 
er steht in der Welt, somit in der Sphare der Willkiir, des 
Zufalls und des Irrtums . . , Aber der hasslichste Mensch, der 
Verbrecher, ein Kranker und Kriippel ist immer noch ein leben- 
der Mensch; das Affirmative, das Lcben, besteht trotz des 
Mangels, und um dieses Affirmative ist es bier zu tun.»'** Does 
not a factor of value creep in here? Nor is tliis denied by Hegel, 
for to him truth, reality and value are identical. Hut what he 
desires to stress in the passage quoted by us is that it is not a 
question of an unrealized value or Ought, but of a value lying 
in concrete reality itself, i. e. a realized Ought and consequently 
no longer an Ought in the strict sense. It is not a case here 
of an ideal, but of an idea. This point will be considered more 
fully in another connexion. 

The above outline must suffice as a general philosophical 
background for Hegel's theories of the State and the Law, to 
whicli wc will now pass. — Hegel's political conception was 
not presented all at once. His earliest adjustment to the 
political problem approached most closely to that of the indi- 
vidualistic und natural-right theorist. Gradually this gave way 
to the view of the State »als Toil des Schicksals*,”^ and with 
this lie hud practically advanced beyond the individualistic 
point of view. With his treatises from the first two or three 
years of the new century Hegel went the whole way to the 
view which broadly speaking he never abandoned.^*" and 
whose fundamental assumptions we have just outlined. If any 
outstanding difference is to be adduced, reference should be 
made in the first place to his lower estimation of the individual 
in, e. g. ».Systeni der ,Sittlichkcit» than in his later works. In 
this work he considers the moral life only to be possible b>’ 


Rprhtsphilosophie, Zusalz zu § 258: Cl'. Zusatz zii g 270. 
Husi'iizwoig, op. cit., I., p. 88. 

Cf. Larciiz, op. vit., p. 160. 
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svolliger Vcrnichtung der Besonderheit*,^*’ whereas even as 
early as in »PhanoniL‘nologie> the individual was a necessary 
condition for the superindividual reality; indeed, >die Seite der 
Wirklichkcit isl selbst nicht anderes als die Seite der Indivi- 
dualitat>,^*‘ and in >Uechtsphi1osophie»: »Das Allgenieine muss 
also betatigt sein, aber die Subjektivilat auf der anderen Seite 
ganz und lebendig entwickelt werden».’*" In the second place, 
greater stress was laid in his earlier writings on >the people* 
than on the State. In, e. g. »Cber die wissenschaftlichen Be- 
handlungsarten des Naturrechls* we find that »die absolute 
sittliche Totalitat niclits anderes als ein Volk ist*,^®" while, in 
*Kechtsphilosophie> ; sDer Staat isl die Wirklichkeit der sittlichen 
Idee».^“* But in actual fact this difference does not amount to 
much, and if was not invariably carried out in full.’"” If this 
fact is borne in mind, it will facilitate our understanding of 
Hegel’s conception of the State. For the State is not an abstract 
legal formation, a compulsion foreign to the individual, but a 
concrete communion in which the individual can realize his 
freedom. It will also give a clearer view of what Hegel means 
by Objective Mind, which forms the foundation of Right, or 
otherwise expressed: the philosophy of Right is Objective Mind 
systematized. 

»Der objektive Geist* miVy be briefly defined as »das sitt- 
liche Leben eines Volkes*.”’ It stands between Subjective Mind 
and Absolute Mind. The former is most readily denoted as the 
conscioii.sness of the individual subject, and i.s regarded by 
many interpreters of Hegel — perhaps somewhat .schematically 

Schiiften riir Politlk und Rerhtsphilosophie, .Summit. Wke, VII, 
Lpz., 1913, p. 464; rf. p. 465. 

Op. cit., p. 254. 

Op. cit., Zusulz zii g 260. 

'«• .Sammtl. VVkc, VII, p. 371. 

Op. cit., g 257. 

Cf. Rechtsphilosophir, g 156: »Die sittlirhc Substanz ... ist der 
wirkliche Geist finer Fumilie und eines Volkesi. 

">> Phiinuinenulogir, p. 286. 
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— as something psychological.'^'* The Absolute .Mind is the 
purely spiritual in Art, Religion, and Science. It is strictly 
speaking only in »Enzyklopadic» that these three conceptions 
are explicitly brought into relationship with one another and 
that the terms are used in their full extension. In his earlier, 
above-mentioned political works he had not yet worked out 
the conception of ^der objektive Geist», and therefore the 
political community came also to bi-ar the character of a 
religious society.*'"' -And in his »Rcchtsphilosophie» he has 
substituted i-Willc* for »Geist». An inquiry into this »'V\^ille» 
in its different manifestations is our next task. 

The substance of the will is freedom, and the object of the 
philosophy of Rigid is realized freedom.*'''’ Now this free-will 
i.s >an .sich» as abstract in the Law (»ub.strakte.s Recht»), >fur 
sich* as subjective, particular in Morality (»Moralilat>), and 
«an und fur sich» as a synthesis of the two preceding forms, 
of notion (»Begriff») und existence, in the Ethical Svsteni 
(»Sittlichkeit»). These three phases, thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, are expressions of one and the same thing; they 
are not isolated phases but are mutually indicative. Hence 
Hegel ha.s shown himself to be a follower of methodological 
pluralism. Of course, the different divisions in » Rechtspliilo- 
sophie* cannot be ctmsidered to correspond directly to different 
forms of knowledge of the State, but Hegel has nevertheless 
disclosed the insufficiency of contemplating only one aspect; 
He has shown, for instance, that the positive or literal law 
must i>ass over into .something else, that Bourgeois .Society 
indicates )h)I1i Law and the Ethical System. His method is to 

Rosonzweig (op. ril.. It, pp. N8f.) appronrhes very near such a 
ronceplion. Itusaiiquet (Theory of .Slate, pp. 2;I4 f.) and Wenke (Hegels 
Theorie des olijektivrn (ieisfeii, Halle, 1927, pp. 791.1 want lo have a 
soper-individuul elemeiil in 'der siihjektivc ljrist>. 

IBS Rehandliingsarlen, ]i. ,‘196; rf. Lareiir., op. cil., p. 152; Rosenzweig, 
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push a conception to its logical extreme, so that its contradic- 
toriness is brought out and it must therefore become its own 
opposite or negation.'”^ 

Hegel starts from the will as completely indeterminate, as 
the abstract universal, devoid of any determinate content. As 
the will is not a » faculty* within us, but is ourselves,^"’ the 
abstract will is » Person*, most nearly in the sense Roman law 
uses.’’'® The form of being that this will or this »person» 
creates lor itself is »das abstrakte Recht*, called by Bosanquet 
the »letter of the law* or »Shylock's law»,'““ and ought to be 
distinguished from the purely ethical conception of Right or 
Law we find in the Ethical System, in which »das abstrakte 
Recht* enters as an element. In this distinction of Hegel’s we 
find the great merit over Kant and Fichte that he has 
understood the distinctive character of positive law, but that 
simultaneously he saw that it pointed beyond itself. For Hegel 
it was therefore also possible to regard positive law as indi- 
vidualistic, like Kant and Fichte, without abolishing the 
universalistic fundamental conception. The ’juridical person* 
as an abstract conception is jndividualisticall3' conceived; 
ijuridical persons* cannot therefore form any community with 
one another. The categorical legal imperative therefore runs: 
»sei eine Person und respektierc die anderen als Personen*.”" 
thus entirely in the Kantian .spirit. 

Now, if a » person* does not heed this legal imperative, there 
arises a breach of the law that can be vindicated only b^' punish- 

Cf. Dussr in' Biiidvr, Biisse, Larenz, LinfiihruiiK in llcgi-ls Rechts- 
pliilosophie, Borl., 1931, p. 11. 

Rrclitsphilosophie. 9 35. — Great caution is necessary in applyin;; 
in their entirety the categories of Roman Law to idas abstrakte Recht >, 
as these are also to be found in, e. g., 'Bourgeois Society >. This has 
been emphasized by Binder (Binder, Busse, Larrnz: op. rit., pp. 82fl.| 
against Rosen/weig’s (op. cit.. It, pp. 1031.) and Wenke’s (op. cit., p. 108) 
conception. 

Theory ol State, p. 241. 

**’ Op. cit., 8 36. 
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ment, which negates the negation of the law, i. e. expunges the 
negation and restores the law.**' But in acquiescing in the 
punishment the » person* acknowledges there is above him 
something universal which he can include in his individual 
will.**’ On account of this .self-determination the »person» be- 
comes subject. But the individual subject cannot include the 
-universal as a wliole within him. This is an Ought which the 
subject tries to realize. Here we have Kant’s moral law and 
its relation to the individual, and, as Kant called this self-deter- 
mination nMoralitat*, Hegel also iulroduces this term. 

What distinguishes this >stage* is lliat 'thc individual occu- 
pies the centre and constitutes the starting-point; hence the 
individualistic point of view is still in ascendancy. The indi- 
vidual stands here with his own responsibility for his acts and 
strives with his own powers to attain the universal. But how- 
ever he may strive, the end — identity with the Absolute — is 
just as remote.’** and we get only a » perennial Ought*.’** To 
this may be added that the general moral principle, owing to 
its empty formality, its *dufy for duty's .sake*, does not afford 
any guidance, for *das Kriterium, dass kein Widerspruch sein 
solle. erzeugt nicht.s, da, wo nichts ist, auch kein Widerspruch 
sein kann*.”'' Nor can we escape from this formalism by ref- 
erence to conscience. Here, to be sure, finitude is overcome 
and the individual knows what right and duty are.’** But from 
the individualistic standpoint of morality, the content of con- 
■science nt*ed not have come from concrete morality; the con- 
science is therefore only pure .subjectivity, »die unendliche 
Gewissheit seiner selbst*.’** Hence there is as great a possi- 

Oj). cit., 8S <)7 f. 

’■* Op. oil., s 104. 

Op. ('it., Z11S11I7 711 8 loa. 01 . Bosanqurt's philosophy of value. 

Op. cit.. 8 137. 

f)p. cit., Zusalz 711 8 13ii. 

Op. cil.. 88 137 f. 

Op. cil., ZiishI/ 7h 8 137. 
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bility of making »die eigcne Besonderheit* the principle, a 
principle that may just as likely sustain pure egoism, the evil. 
To escape this consequence the individual must recognize him- 
self as a part of the universal, as an element in Objective Mind. 
The cleft between the universal and the individual is replaced 
hy a relation of immanence, though not so that the individual 
strives to absorb the universal, but this absorbs the individual 
instead.'"" The individual must feel himself included in an 
actual system of selves, feel himself thoroughly leavened with 
the spirit of the Whole. This concrete identity is the Ethical 
System (Sittlichkeit) , which is freedom as Idea, i. e. the unity 
of the individual and the universal, of the subjective and the 
objective. Wc have here the most important principle of the 
Hegelian philosophy of the State and the Law.’"" »Das Recht- 
liche und das Moralische kann nicht fiir sich existieren, und sie 
miissen das Sittliche zum Trsiger und zur Grundlage haben; 
denn dem Kechte fchlt das Moment dcr Suhjektivitat, das die 
Moral wiederum fiir sich allein hat, und so haben heide Mo- 
mente fiir sich koine Wirklichkeit.*"” 

The form of reality of this moral idea is the State,'” which 
is a synthesis of the family and Bourgeois Society. The family 
is the primary natural basis of the community."" It gives birth 
to the feeling of communioh through love; it is not rational 
and is therefore without, as Bosanquet puts it. ^explicit law and 
system*."" Bui the individual cannot remain within the family 
for long. M''hen he has reached maturity, he leaves the family 
and enters a world ot economic and egoistic interests, i. e. 
Bourgeois Society."" The point of view Hegel attaches to this 

Wenke, op. cit., pp. lilt. 

Ilosnnquel, Theory ol .State, p. 230 

Rerlil&phJIo&ophie. Ziis.-ii7 zu S 141. 

Op. ril.. 9 257. 

Op. cil.. 8 15H. 

Theory ol Stale, p. 251. 

’■* Kechlsphilosophie, 8 181. 
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is closely related to that of classical political economy, but 
through the estates and the corporations the individual acquires 
a share of the ends of the greater whole, the Slate. Bourgeois 
Society therefore requires the State us a base. Wc can now 
say that the State comprehends the unity of the feeling that 
has been created by the family and of the conscious ends of 
the economic world. As a synthesis there then arises another 
feeling, patriotism, which has transformed family affection 
into, to use Bosanquet's expression, » affectionate loyalty* to the 
State, and economic insight into »pplitical insight*. But this 
patriotism or >Slaatsgesinnung*, which is the foundation of all 
political life, docs not primarily consist in heroic deeds, but in 
devotion and loyalty in the station the individual is allotted.'" 
a thought that calls to mind Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet. 
and »My Station and its Duties*. 

It has already been shown that by the » State* Hegel does 
not mean merely State organization. It is first and foremost the 
»Mind» ill the Stale, »der Geisl des Volkes*,”' which he has in 
view. This comes out clearer perhaps in his earlier political 
works. In *Hchandlungsarlen», for instance, he likens his con- 
ception of the Ethical System and the people to the conditions 
in the Greek Gity-State."" Hence it may be said that his con- 
ception of the Ethical System is Plato’s and his conception of 
the people .Aristotle's. In view of this unity of the State and 
the people, *Staat.sgesiiinung» and >SitIlichkeil», in Hellenistic 
social life, il is no longer difficult to understand Hegel’s object 
in making the State the ethical idea, or reality. Nor can the 
complaint be lodged that Hegel neglects the individi'al. If any 


()]>. ril., |25:i. Hegel's retiitioii to political economy, see .\speliu, 
op. oil., pp. 12211. 

Theory ol Slate, .p. 262. 

Her)il.splii)(>so))hie. tt 266. 

>™ Op. cil., S 274. 

Wke. Vll. pp. :)92 
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reservation is to be made against our analogy to the Greek 
City-State, it is that Hegel is more disposed to emphasize the 
freedom and welfare of the individual than the analogy justi- 
fies/®" And when he holds the State to be »das an und fiir sich 
Verniinftige* or »absoluter unbewegter Selbstzweck*, this does 
not according to Hegel imply an annihilation of individual free- 
dom, for (he rational consists, abstractly seen, »in der sich 
durchdringenden Einheit der Allgenieinheit und der Einzeln- 
heit>, and, concretely seen, vin der Einheit der objekliven 
Freiheit . . . und der subjektiven Frciheit als des individuellen 
Wiss(>ns und seines besondere Zweeke suchenden Willens*.’®* 
One must not allow oneself to be led by the conception of the 
State as an end in itself to believing that the citizens are there- 
fore means (o the actual State. This is also denied by such 
judges of Hegel as McTaggart and Bosanquet.’®" When Hegel 
.speaks of the State as an end in itself, his immediate meaning 
is that the Ethical System is an end for individuals. This rela- 
tion might according to Bosanquet be illustrated by saying that 
• the individual in one sense is a means to himself in another 
sense; that in respect of his irrational will, an element in his 
actual will, he is a means to his real or rational will».^"’ Then 
why speak of the State as an end in itself, why not come to 
the point at once and say >the Ethical Systems ? But this would 
not' give the essential in Hegel’s philosophy; By saying only 
»the Ethical System > we run the risk of disregarding the 
existential aspect and of making it, like Morality, an unattain- 
able ideal or an abstraction without reality. To be Idea the 
conception Ethical .System must have, as someone has said. 


Op. cit., Zusalz zu g 260. 

'*• Op. cit., § 268. 

McTaggart, The Conception of Society as an Organism, Int. .Tourn. 
ol Klhics, Vlf. p. 415; Rosanquet, Hegel's Theory of the Political Organism, 
Mind, 1898, p. 9. 

Op. cit., pp. 8f. 
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idaseiende Gestalt».'‘* The Ethical System is »ein konkretes 
Volk in seinem kdnkreten Staal mit seinem konkreten Recht> 

With this conception of the State as the Idea of the Ethical 
System Rousseau’s »volonte gi^neralo has received a deeper 
import. Rousseau carried on a hopeless struggle to get a non- 
contradictory unity of individual and general will. Even if his 
original intention was to separate >volonte gdn^ale* as ethical 
will from >volonte de tous», yet it ultimately became a mean 
value of the will of all. The rational, i. e. the ethical, did not 
thereby become something concretely or immanently rational 
but only an abstract universal, and consequently also something 
limiting outward freedom: »la liberte civile, qui cst limitde par 
la volonte gdnerale*.*"'' With Hegel it was now otherwise. He 
carried Rousseau’s initial assumptiems to their logical concln- 
•sion. By starting from the Ethical System as realized in the 
State and its institutions, such as ^Geist des Volkes* or »der 
t)h,jektive Geist’’ he escaped the necessity of resting it on the 
individual's will »in seiner eigentiimlichen Willkiir».”' And as 
it was only through the Ethical System, through the general 
will, that the individual enjoyed full freedom, Hegel could 
maintain with greater right than Rousseau that the individual 
could be forced to )>e free by lb«‘ general will. Here arises how- 
ever a difficulty tliat asserts itself throughout all universalistic 
philosophy, and it is this; Assuming that the general will is 
man’s true or real will, then need every act of the State always 
be an expression of this general will? We will postpone an- 
swering this question until we examine in Bnsanquet the fund- 
amental assumptions of the Hegelian political philosophy in 
greater detail. In that connexion some of Hegel's other polilieal 
eoncepfions will lie given a clearer and fuller exposition than 

Diiicklicit, llcgcl iind dcr |)n-u.s.sisclie .Staat, Zeilsclir. f. deulsche 
Kiiltiirphil., p. 74 . 

Op. ril., p. 76. 

'™ Oonlral sorial, 1 : H. 

PerhlspliiloaophJe. ^ 29. 
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has been possible here. We can then also profit by the criti- 
cism that the individualistic philosophy of the State has directed 
against Hegel's system as well as by Ihe modification this has 
undergone through British Neo-IIegelianism. 

^^'^c must now leave the universalislic philosophy of Ger- 
many. Otherwise much might he said of its evolution in 
Schelling,'*® Schleicrmacber, Adam Muller, the Historical School, 
etc., but we believe that our historical excursus has fulfilled the 
purpose we set for it at the beginning: partly to give an account 
of the political philosophers whom Bosanquet regards as his 
forerunners or » teachers*, partly to provide a general view of 
tlie bearing.* of the universalislic theory of the State. 


f. English Individualism. 

When we pass over to an t‘Kpo.sitit)n of hhiglish individual- 
ism. wc are prompted by other motives than before. Now we 
are no lunger dealing with a theory kindred to Bosanquet's 
political doctrine, but with its antipole. And it is in this char- 
acter that English individualism in Bentham, John .Stuart Mill, 
and Spencer must claim our attention for a space. Bosanquet 
stood, as did his neo-idealistic forerunners, in a transition period 
of English philosophy. Mill’s and Spencer’s dominating influ- 
ence on English thought was certainly on the wane, but it was 
still active. The English N'eo-ldcalists had to contend against 
the prevalent political views, and hence their method of exposi- 
tion had a polemical character. This is to be noticed especially 

™ In iMethoden dos akademiscbcu Studiums. (1802) Schelling rejects 
the political theory ijased on rationalistk natural right and regards the 
State a.s ider objektive Urgani.snius der I'rciheil., a conception built on 
the foiiiidafions ol absolute idealism. Thus Srhelling framed a univer.sal- 
istic theory ol the State before Fichte, and also before Hegel, as at this 
time the Imter had the people (»Volk») mure in view than the State. 
(Metzger, (iesellschait, llecht utid Staat in der Elhik des dcutsrhen Idca- 
li-smus. Heidelberg, 1917, pp. 245, 248.1 
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in Bosanquet. His setting of the political problem is very 
largely determined by the position he takes towards the indi- 
vidualistic theory of the State, particularly as represented by 
Mill and Spencer. In our commentary on Kant's and Fichte's 
political philosophy we have already had occasion to indicate 
tendencies that belong to the individualistic theory of the State; 
but, as this theory did not appear in a purified form, being 
interwoven with both universalistic theories and natural-right 
speculations, we did not obtain a coherent picture of the indi- 
vidualistic doctrine of the State, particularly in its modern 
forms. For our purposes — a study of Bosanquet's setting of 
the problem — . we must not neglect Mill’s and Spencer's 
theories, and this not least of all because of their consistent 
adherence to individualism. 

M'e have denoted Rousseau as the first representative in 
recent times of the universalistic theory of the Slate. As such 
he came to play a great part in German political philosophy. 
But in England he remained almost unknown in this univer- 
salistic aspect. English political theories were faithful to their 
national tradition from the days of liobbes and Locke. Edmund 
Burke alone made u break in the course of English political 
thought of the 18th and 19tti century. It is true that Burke 
did not have so many suggestive ideas as Rousseau, hut his 
politico-theoretical system often excels Rousseau's in consist- 
ency and stability, and in his critical examination of the 
speculations about natural righf.s he was far in advance of his 
contemporaries. But the influence he e.vercised in his own country 
on political theorists was not paramount. It was the individu- 
alistic and liberulistic conception of the State that dominated 
for yet a century in British political philosophy. It differed 
considerably how'ever front the earlier individualism. Hobbes 
and Locke had accepted the natural-right doctrine of the social 
contract, which the foriner had developed in an absolutist direc- 
tion, the latter in a democratic. Thus Hobbes held the will of 
the Stale to he actual, hut m>l general, while Locke held it to 
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be general, but not actual. Locke's democratic view was founded 
on the conception of the people’s natural rights, among which 
the right of freedom predominated. It was through this notion 
of freedom that Locke came to have a decisive influence on 
the modern school of individualistic and liberalistic thought. 
This was inaugurated by Hutcheson and won its victory through 
Adam .Smith. Its fundamental the.sis was that if the individual 
was allowed to follow his own interests freely, the highest well- 
being would result to the community. 1'hc State ought therefore 
to be only a protective in.stitution for life and property and to 
leave economic development to its own devices. — It should 
he added with regard to Adam Smith that in many cases he 
acknowledged the right of the Slate lo intervene in social life 
and that in his ethics there came to the surface other theories 
that have been regarded as contrary to his ectniomic oiies.’““ 
The Manchester School is therefore at times wrong in seeking 
to refer its theories back to Adam Smith. 

Adam Smith's doctrine of the importance of untrammelled 
freedom for the economic well-being of the cojiimunity was 
extended by Beniham to ethics.”® The theory of the harmony 
of intelligent self-intere.sts had its validity extended far beyond 
the sphere of economic ones. The conception of Harmony came 
to play the same part in Benttiam us did the organic conception 
in the universalistic school. Unity in the community was to be 
rendered possible through the reconciliation of the self-intere.sts 
of the individuals. Beiitham's definition of the Stale therefore 
became a pregnant expression for an individualistic theory of 
the State: »The community is a fictitious body, composed of 
the individual persons who are considered as constituting as it 

Jodi, Geschiclitr dcr Kthik, I, Stull);. & Berl., 1906, p. 382. 

Hflffdin);, Den iiyere Filosofis Historic. 11:2, 3 ed., Khhn, 1921, 
p. 73. — Rentham, thout;h in a restricted sense, belon);cd to the few 
British individualists who considered political philosophy to be a part 
of the philosophical system in i;eneral. Cf. Ritchie, The Principles of 
•Slate Interference, Lond., 1891, pp. 127 f. 
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were its members. The interest of the community then is, whut? 
— the sum of the interests of the several members who com- 
pose it.*^’'' But, as every individual’s interest is to have as 
much pleasure as possible, the State is to have as its end the 
increase of the total happiness of the community, and should 
accordingly strive to remove such factors as prevent the achieve- 
ment of this. Punishment is the means hitherto employed by 
the State. Since all encrfjachmenl upon man’s freedom is an 
evil, punishment is only justified if ii is to overcome a greater 
evil.'"* But, as the real end of the State is to protect, by means 
of the threat of punishment, the life and property of its citizens, 
the State merel}' had a negative function, a function moreover 
that it frequently abused. Law and gr>rernment were therefore 
something evil.’"'' However, Bentham did not apply his prin- 
ciple rigorously, for he urged that the State should introduce 
social reforms, though tliis perhaps is interpretahle as meaning 
that on account of the State’s previous abuses social reforms 
were now needed: the reiorms were to remr»ve obstacles in tlie 
way of the free development of the individual, and thus were 
not positive social reforms. We will not however express an 
opinion on this point. 

What redounds to Bentham's credit is his criticism of the 
doctrine of natural rights; »natural rights is .simple nonsense; 
natural and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense. — non- 
sense upon stilts*.^"' His opinions were not however entirely 
untainted with natural rights. For the belief that the claims of 
the intelligent self-interests of individuals can be reconciled 
with one another rests on natural rights, and his conception 
of freedom is in particular a distinct natural-right idea. 

An iiitrodiirtion to Principles of Morals and Legislation, Works I. 
Lond., 18;t8, p. 2. 

Op. cit., p. 8.S. 

**’ Op. cit., p. 14.S ft. Cr. Bosanquet, Theory of State, p. 5,'i. Jacobs- 
son, Om statsmoral, p. -15. 

Anarchical Fallacies, Works VIII, 1839, p. 501. 
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The path taken hy Benthain was followed hy James Mill 
and John Stuart Mill. The latter, however, gradually modified 
the Benthamian principle to a considerable extent. In his 
• Principles of Political Economy* he contends: ^Laisser-faire, 
in short, should be the general practice: every departure from it, 
unless required hy some great good, is a certain evil».^"° Thus, 
here, law and compulsion are an evil, though only in principle, 
for the reservations made by hini"'“ are such that one is in- 
clined to wonder what is really left ot the original principle 
that »the business of society can he best performed by private 
and voluntary agency Nor was this laissez-faire attitude of 
his with its abstract conception of freedom abandoned by him 
later, even though a more positive conception of the relation 
between law and freedom is discernible in, for example, his 
works »On Liberty* (18.59) and ‘Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government* (1861). In the last-mentioned work the histor- 
ical point of view comes more into its own. He does not seek 
to apply the same State ideal to all States, for the same govern- 
ment does not suit all peoples and all times. 'I'he most callous 
despotism may often not only be justifiable but even the only 
correct form of government.*"® Therefore, when he recommends 
the representative type of government as the hc'st. he makes the 
reservation that this form oT State is only suited for a highly 
enlightened and prudent people, and where the principle that 
the individual is himself the best guardian of his rights and 
interests,’*" is applicable to its full extent. His conception of 
the function of the .State, too, differs very much from that of 
pure Manchester Liberalism. The State is not merely an institu- 

1. ed., 1848. Hrrp quot. from 2. ed., Lord., 1849, Vol. II, Bk V, 
Ch. XI, § 7. 

*"> Lor. cit., gg 1, 7ff., 16. 

Loc. rit., g 16. 

Cfmsidrralions on Representative (inrernment (Incl. along with 
>litilitarianisni> and >On Liberty* in Everyman's Library, Lond., 1914), 
p. 198. 

'•* Op. cit., p. 208. 
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tion for upholding order, its purpose is also — and chiefly — 
to develop hj’ means of its educative work the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people themselves.""'* It was therefore not a 
»Nachtwachterstaat», but a Stiite with positive and ethical ends, 
that captured Mill’s interest. 

The breach between the old and the new receives perhaps 
its most pregnant expression in his work »On Liberty*. Here, 
too, he accepts abstract freedom as a principle. Freedom is 
the absence of restraint, and )>al] restraint qun restraint, is 
an evil*.""* But when he proceeds -t«) apply this principle to 
concrete political life, quite opposite elements force their way 
up and conceal the original principle. Liberty is no longer 
solely regarded as a natural right, hut is to be judged by its 
utility to Society. For instance, liberty of thought and speech 
would have saved Socrates and Christ from being condemned, 
and this liberty would then have benefited both Society and 
Mankind.""" Mill was also fully aware that freedom and re- 
straint need nt)t conflict with each other. If. for instance, some 
bystanders »saw a person attempting to cross a bridge which 
had been ascertained to be unsafe and there were no time to 
warn him of his danger, they might seize him and turn him 
back, without any real infringement of his liberty; for libertv 
consists in doing wliat one desires, and he does not desire to 
fall into the river*.""" Here, we have a precursor of Bosanquel’s 
»real will*. Man's inmost will may be quite different from his 
actual will. It is certainly true that in the example quoted this 
discrepancy between the two wills is more plainly seen than in 
more complicated cases, c. g. Rousseau's opinion that punish- 
ment by the State is in accord with the punished person's own 
will, and therefore Mill's example need not bear out Bosanquet's 
conception. But the tendency is none the less there. The »real 


Op. cil., p)). 1 9.1 f. 

*“ On Liberty (ib.), p. 150. 
Op. fit., p. 79. 

Op. cil., p. 151 f. 
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will* and the »prima facie will* are more widely separated 
from each other than is frequently supposed. When, for in- 
stance, Mill considers that fornication ought to be tolerated bj' 
Society,'"* could not the moralist here combat Mill with his own 
argument by asserting that fornication may have more danger- 
ous consequences for the fornicator himself than the latter can 
have any notion of? The restraint exercised by Society in this 
case need not therefore he at variance with his inmost will. 
And Ritchie carries the argument still further in order to show 
the instability of Mill's foundations. An inquisitor may torture 
a heretic under the motivation that the latter is only receiving 
what in his heart he desires, for he desires salvation. And then 
Ritchie adds: »It is the characteristic of an abstract theory to 
admit of quite opposite applications 

If Mill only in exceptional cases defends restraint on the 
individual when his acts only concern himself, yet he at once 
admits that for such acts us also concern others the individual 
is accountable to Society.^"" But his raison d'etre for the 
intervention of the Slate diverges widely from, for instance. 
Rousseau's and Hegel’s. The sole end of the State is to safe- 
guard the individual from certain harm that may befall him 
through the arbitrary action of others. However, if someone 
*palms off on him* cocaine, spirits, or other poisons, this is 
the buyer’s own business, and the State has no right to inter- 
vene. In such instances State rastraint is an evil, .since it ha.s 
not heeded the distinction between *myself* and sothers*.""' 
This theory of Mill’s labours under two difficulties. The first, 
which is purely philosophical in character, originates from 
his too sharply accentuated difference between »ni}'.self» and 
»others>. The universalists, e. g. Bosanquet, consider that State 
restraint should be judged by »tiie nature of what coercive 

Op. cit., p. 154. 

Ritchie, op., cil., p. 87. 

“* Op. cit., p. 73. 

Op. cit., p. 150. 
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authority is and is not able to do towards the promotion of 
good life».‘°’ The second difficulty is of a nature belonging 
more to practical politics, and is really a consequence of the 
first. It is too optimistic of Mill to believe in the State’s ability 
to decide if an act injures only »me», and not simultaneously 
any other citizen. And surely the question is if there is any 
act whatever that only concerns >myself> and no one else. But 
just because Mill and those of his persuasion do not accept this 
intimate, let us say, organic relation between citizens, then 
every kind of Stale coercion is something evil. 

In order to escape State restraint Mill seeks salvation in 
self-government. Nor can he obtain by this means a non-coer- 
cive State, for, as Mill has several times pointed out (without 
realizing that this sends a devastating shot into the whole of 
his political system), the tyranny of the democratic majority 
is often harder and unjustcr than any despotism.'"” From 
• administrative nihilism* we have landed in > administrative 
absolutism According to Bosunquet. theoretically we can 
only get a stable foundation for .self-government by giving up 
Mill’s prima facie view with its sharp demarcation between the 
State and the individual and accepting in its place a »rclative 
distinction betw«‘en them as manife.sfalions of tlie same prin- 
ciple in different media*."” 

We have just seen how easily an uncritical individualism 
can pass into an uncritical c«>llectivism. Tliis vacillation occurs 
not least of all in Spencer. In one of his first works, » Social 
Statics* (1851), the individualistic feature stands almost alone. 
The State is defined as a »joinl-stock protection company for 
mutual assurance But in this definition there lies a tend- 

Bosanqiivt, op. cil., p. 62; rl. Ritrliir, op. ril., p. 17. 

»>■ Mill. op. eit.. p. 68. 

Bosanqupt, op. cil., p. 59. 

•n Op. cit., p. 01. 

Quot. from Barker, Political Thoui’lit iu England from Herbert 
Spencer lo tlic present day, I.ond.. 1927, p. 102. 
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ency to his view of the community as an organism. In his 
subsequent larger works, >The Study of Sociology* (1873) and 
»The Principles of Sociology* (1876 ff.) Society is explicitly pre- 
sented as an organism, more or less in the biological sense.^'" 
But the difficulties he had to wrestle with when he sought to 
cling to both the individualistic and the organic elements were 
too great for him. He sought to find a non-contradictory ex- 
planation by making the social organism ‘discrete*. >Thc parts 
of an animal form a concrete whole; Imt the parts of a society 
form a whole which is discrete. »"’* Here, however, there 
arose within the organic conception itself a contradiction that 
threatened its existence. 

From his very important {mlitical work. -The Man versus 
the State* (1884), a comprehensive view is obtainable of 
the whole of his political thought. The collectivislic element 
is relevated here to the background, while the individualistic is 
fortified with speculations almut natural rights. Bentham and 
Mill had at least tried to dear their political conception from 
•natural rights*, and Mill, by also sporadically abandoning his 
abstract conception of freedom, showed that to him the State 
was more than a guardian of life and projjerty and also had 
cultural and material ends. Si)encer, however, freed himself 
entirely from such tendencies by deliberately re-introducing 
natural right. Hence he became an eloquent example of how 
difficult it is to free a con.sistrntly worked out individualistic 
conception of the State from assumptions of natural right. 

The natural-right idea that in Spencer’s view occupied the 
centre was the right to live.'” From this right then followed 
all the other rights and also the ends of the State. For life to 
have any value man must have a right to all the things » which 
conduce to maintenance of his life and enjoyment of it, and to 
preserve intact his liberties both of using these things and get- 

Aspelin, Hisloriens problem, Sthlm, I92(;, pp. 58 ff. 

The Principles of .Sociology, I, l.ond., ISU.'t, p. 

The Man versus the Stale, Lond., 1884, p. 88. 
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ting further such».‘" To make this possible for the individual 
there must be a power, a State, that protects him from any 
infringement. The State is not assigned any other function, 
because, for example, by promoting so-called public well-being 
it throws natural rights into the shade, not to speak of the risk 
that the State might extend its authority still further. The State 
can rightfully only have such functions as ibc individuals have 
entrusted to it by virtue of the social contract. According to 
Spencer there is no difference here between a nation and a 
company.^” Thus we see how speculations of a social contract 
based on natural rights and the individualistic conception of 
the ends of the .State go hand in hand here. 

By strongly emphasizing that the individual may only be 
forced to what is demanded by the social contract, Spencer also 
opposed coercion !»}• a popularly elected government. \Miercas 
in the rule of the majority Rousseau had seen a kind of ex- 
tension of the social contract. Spencer placed despotism and 
majority rule on a level. According to the latter it is a mani- 
fest superstition to allow a majority absolute rule over the 
minority. All forms of compulsion are equally at variance with 
freedom. And tin's is a iully logical conclusion from the abstract 
conception of freedom, for. if freedom means doing what one 
pleases, a natural rigid, then for the individual rompulsion must 
have the same effect whether it is exercised by one, several, or 
a majority. Freedom, aceortling to .Spencer, ought not to be 
measured by the nature of the governmental machinery undei 
which tlie citizen lives, whether it be representative or not, but 
by tlie presence of liindrance and restraint imposed upon him, 
and, whetticr or not he has contributed to bringing this ma- 
chinery into being, its actions are not in their nature compatible 
with liberalism if the nuiulHT of laws hindering freedom of 
action are increased heyond the number necessary to prevent 
him from directly or indirectly infringing the rights of his 

Loc. ril. 

*'• Op. ril.. p. 83. 
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fellow-men.®” He therefore opposed all kinds of charity, even 
the erection of isolation hospitals.®*" This did not of course 
spring from luck of sympathy for the sufferers, hut from the 
firm conviction that everything regulated itself best if left to 
its own laws. Sympathy, contends Spencer, is a powerful 
motive in human conduct, and this would no doubt prevent 
social evil without the intervention of those in authority. T« 
him it is a political superstition, an unscientific conception 
at variance with all experience, to believe that the State can 
further public good.®®" 

On these lines thi' State would have no positively ethical 
end. In a certain sense, however, the Stale is regarded as 
ethical by Spencer. He reasons something like this, that the 
individual's right to live is not the same as the tiger's right. 
The individual must not come into conflict with the other 
member.s of Society. The acts allowed to the individuals are 
called ethical, the others non-ethical, a mode of thought that 
was also followed by Mill when he separated the sphere of 
freedom from that of morality and law.®®* Spencer then draws 
the conclusion; » while the positive element in the right to 
carry on life-sustaining activities, originates from the laws of 
life, that negative element which gives ethical character to it, 
originates from the conditihns produced by social aggrega- 
tion».®®® There will thus be, firstly, natural rights that are 
independent of social life, secondly, natural rights that are 
social and therefore ethical. Which, then, are the chief rights? 
Spencer seems to favour the former. These are life-sustaining, 
positive, whereas the ethical form a negative element in the 
rights. However, he lets sympathy occupy a broad place, and 
it limits the natural rights proper. If the ethical element depends 

Op. cit., pp. 15 f. 

**• Op. clt., p. 28. 

•“ Op. cit., p. 5. 

On Liberty, p. 1.S8. 

“ Op. cit., p. 98. 
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on presence of fellows or on social aggregation, is it ever 
possible to escape this element and let the original life-assertive 
element hold sole sw'ay? An affirmative answer to this question 
would assume that associated life between people is not a 
necessary phenomenon. But such a view cannot be elicited 
from Spencer’s work. The difnculty in this problem is no 
doubt referable to the contradiction we have already touched 
upon, and which runs through the whole of Spencer’s theory 
of Society, viz. the opposition between the individualistic theory 
based on natural right and the conception of Society as an 
organism."'^ Thus he defines the individual at times as isolated, 
at times as part of an organism. Only in the former case is 
there sense in speaking of natural rights, for here the individual 
is defined purely metaphysically; he becomes, to use Ritchie’s 
words, »a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectres. ““ 

There seems to he another way out of the difficulty, viz. 
the opposition that according to Spencer prevails between the 
State and Society. Tin- specially human rights are not precedent 
to the life of Society, but they precede the State, the govern- 
ment.‘“‘' What makes his exposition somewhat unclear is that 
he does not always keep to his original distinction, but uses 
the word Society also tor the State."' His tundamcnlal notion, 
however, is that .Society is of higher value, because it rests on 
the symjjalhy between jH'ople, whereas the State is something 
evil, even if a necessary evil, since it is of a compulsive 
character. The State has the right to exist only so long as 
compulsion is necessary, and must di.sappear when the people 
have Iiecomc more enlightened: Society, on the other hand, 
will alw’ays exist. This line of thought was especially accentii- 

Up. rit., iip. 96, 96. — Spencer appears to make no distinction 
lirlweeii .ipresrnce ot his lellows* and >sociBl aggregation!. 

Cl. Barker, op. eit., p. 128. 

Ritchie, op. eit., p. 11. 

“* Op. eit., pp. 90, 98. 

E. g. op. cil., p. 87. 
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ated in » Social Statics », but continued to be maintained, even 
if not with the same force, in »The Man versus the State* 
The opposition between tlie military State and the industrial 
State underlies this conception. The more the military State 
is weakened, the less will he the power of the government. 
The industrial type of organization is as yet an ideal, but we see 
how it is advancing more and more to realization, and our 
task is to support this development."” — Whether any govern- 
ment at all is necessary in the fully matured industrial State, 
is not clearly to be seen in *The Man versus the State*. In 
> Social Statics*, though, this political ideal is a pronounced 
anarchistic conception of the State, a social slate of equilibrium, 
where the individual contributes to the well-being of the whole 
hy maintaining his intelligent self-interests, and where the well- 
being of each individual is comprehended in the well-being 
of all.”” 

We base now seen how many difficulties the Spencerian 
system labours under owing to its initial assumptions of natural 
rights, even ii we disregard the organic element in his social 
theory. Especially in four points dws Spencer’s system reveal 
its inability to deal adequately with the politico-philosophical 
problem. 

1. .Sp«-ncer's ethics are negative ethics; ethical value does 
not appear to be the highest value, which is attributed to »lite» 
instead. The consequence is that drawn bv Bosanquet, that 
»the making the most of life — its positive expansion and 
intensification — is excluded from the ethical aspects ot 
individuality, and, indeed that individualit}' has no ethical 
aspect at all*."'" Bosanquet has admittedly left out of account 
the thread that is nevertheless to be found in Spencer of a 
more positive conception of ethics, hut as it only makes a 

Op. cil., pp 109f 

Op cit., p. 112 

Barker, op. cil , pp 94, 109. 

Theorj of Slate, p 68. 
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sporadic appearance, Bosanquet’s conclusion is correct on the 
whole. 

2. Spencer’s ethical system cannot show any positive justi- 
fication for the State and Society. It is true that Spencer’s ethics 
have their sanetion in the community; in fact, he even considers 
that without a society there are no ethics. But by making ethics 
negative, the community also becomes a negative quantity. It 
cannot be comprehended under the aspect of the highest value. 
This applies in a still higher degree to the State, which may 
not only be hostile to >lifc> but also to Society. 

3. Even if there is a difference between the State and 
Society, it is incorrect to make it absolute, for this is opposed 
to sociological and historical experience. A consideration ot 
the evolution Society has undergone up to now will show that 
this is the reverse to what Spencer assumed. Instead of saying, 
as Spencer does, the more Society develops, the less government 
it requires, wc must doubtless posit that as Society attains a 
higher degree of development, economie, social, and cultural, 
government interferes in an increasing number of spheres, even 
if it does abandon some over which it has had supervision. To 
Spencer's statement that voluntary work sliould replace the 
State, Barker rightly objects that »lhe more there is of voluntary 
co-operation, the more need there is of the State — From 
the viewpoint of value, too. it may be incorrect to make the 
difference alisolutc by making the Slate restrictive of freedom. 
Even Society has its laws in the form of opinion and convention, 
which may be more coercive than those of the State, and against 
which the State at times has to protect the individual. 

4. Spencer upholds a fixed ideal for social evolution, and 
from this he judges the present conditions. In this way the 
State may certainly obtain a relative justification as a link in 
the evolutionary chain, but from the point of view of his ideal 

Op. cil., p. 119; Cf. Bosanquet, The Civiliralion cil Cliri.stendom, 
9. ed.. Load., 1899, p. 365. 

••• Cf. Ritchie, op. cif., p. 92. 
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Spencer describes the State, the government, as something evil. 
In doing this he has fallen into the error of which he accuses 
his antagonists, namely lack of scientific procedure. When 
discussing Fichte we showed how unfruitful it was to set up 
an ideal of the State and then use it both as an object of 
inquiry and as a standard by which to judge the concrete 
political and social life. This objection applies with still greater 
force to Spencer, since he has laid special stress on the static 
character of his State ideal. It is scientifically inadmissible to 
assume that progress will one day cease and that a fixed, 
unchangeable state will take its place. Here, Hegel with his 
conception of the eternal self-development of the State idea 
has advanced a theory more in tunc with reality. 

We can now sum up the fundamental thesis of the indi- 
vidualistic theory of the Stale thus: The Stale is an accidental 
formation, having no direct connexion with the highest value 
of man and only contingently justified. — It was this concep- 
tion that Hegel opposed, and it was against the same conception 
that the British Neo-Hegclianisls went to battle. Their philos- 
ophy st>ught to show the legithnale place of every element in 
the totality of reality, and therefore they could not rest content 
with viewing (he Stale, solely as an ephemeral phenomenon. 
If the Slate were eonceived, as it was by e.specially Spencer 
and after him to some extent by Huxley,"’* as something 
negative as regards the highest development of man’s powers 
or, to use an idealistic term, true self, then it would obviously 
be impossible to obtain a consistent solution from the idealistic 
setting of the political problem, llie cleft between the individual 
and the Slate would he t(K» wide to comprehend the State in 
the individual’s sphere of value, and vice versa. The consequence 
would be, as Bosaiiquet contends in his criticism of Spencer, 
that choice must he made between two equally unacceptable 
alternatives: »The self would remain, but ’government’ would 
be superfluous; or else 'government’ would be everything, and 
Dosanquet, Theory ol State, p. 25. 
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the self annihilated»."''‘ Such a notion as > self-government* is 
therefore self-contradictory, since the two members contradict 
each other. If the politico-philosophical problem is to be solved, 
another line of approach must be taken. The correct setting 
of the problem must be: »Wc must show, in short, how man, 
the actual man of flesh and blood, demands to be governed; 
and how government, which puts real force upon him, is 
essential, as he is aware, of becoming what he has it in him 
to be».~°° On our ability to d(‘inonstrale this relation depends 
the positive solution of the question of the State's justification. 

The new social and Stale reality also demanded another 
theory. At the beginning of the 19th century unchecked com- 
petition had whipped economic development on at undreamt- 
of speed, and many believed that the perfect industrial State 
was on the eve of realization. This dream was translated into 
theory by Spencer. Just as Plato and Aristotle stood on the 
line between two epochs, when the old City-State was on the 
decline and something new was shaping itself, so did Spencer 
confirm Hegel's proposition that philosophy comes after ^histor- 
ical development. For the economic boom soon brought with 
it .social grievance that gave a less optimistic turn to thought, 
and it was difficult to deny the benefit of the protective laws 
that had come into existence through the intervention of the 
.State. Scjcial welfare legislation was under development, after 
the middle of the century gaining ever-widening scope. The 
State could no longer be looked uptm as something evil, and 
social relations as something .solely good. A doctrine of the 
ethical justification of tlie State could now find a safer anchor- 
age in social reality, and this reality conduced to a new theory 
which the development of politicat philosophy had already 
demanded on account of the internal inconsistency of the old 
political theory. 

Op. cil., p. 71. 

™ Op. cit., p. 73. 
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g. The English Neo-Idealists. 

T. H. Green was the first to break in earnest with the 
individualistic tradition of English political philosophy, and' 
he carried Neo-ldcalism to victory. Plato, Aristotle, and Kant 
appear here in new guise, though Kant had to give way 
gradually to a more Hegclianistic form.“°‘ Hence in Green’s 
philosophy we find the same developmental tendency as else- 
where. Just as classical idealism in Germany could not stop 
at Kant’s dualism, but was carried forward by Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel — just as the later German Neo-Kantianism was 
forced over to Neo-Hegelianism — so was Green driven from 
his initial Kantian assumptions and pushed further with logical 
consistency. Particularly in his practical philosophy he has 
left Kant far behind. The abstract in the Kantian ethics and 
theory of Law had to give place to the concrete and real. But 
no complete conversion to Hegelian political philosophy occur- 
red. Green never lapsed into any absolutification of the .State, 
but exhibited here the same moderation as did Bradley and 
Bosanquet alter him. From them, however, he differed by his 
strong emphasis on humanity. It has therefore been said of 
him that »il is no iiion- correct to say that Green is a thorough- 
going collectivist than to .say that he is a thorough-going 
individualist. He is neither and both, viz., in him there is a 
happy reconciliation.*"’* Tliis opinion, indeed, is more or less 
applicable to all English Neo-Idealists. None the less their 
politico-philosophical method and their fundamental problem 
•are the same as Hegel's and as that of the imiversalistic theor}’ 
of the State in general. As we have seen. Hegel also built his 
theory ol the State on a recognition of the independence of 
the individual, though not in the same degree as Green and 

\s Greon was proliably disinclined to accept the designation 
> Hegelianism* ior his philosophy, we could say with Ritchie that he 
'correcled Kant by Aristotle and Aristotle by Kant*. (Op. cit., p. 139.) 

Y. L. Chin, The Political Theory of Thomas Hill Green, N. Y., 
1920, p. 15.1. 
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his successors. They all have in common the essential features 
of the universalistic theory of the State, and, for the sake of 
perspicuity, we are submitting below a brief summary of the 
universalistic traits in Green’s theory of the State. 

1. Green re-established connexion with Plato and Aristotle. 

2. He integrated his political philosophy with the rest of 
his philosophy; nay, it may even he said that Gre;en’s general 
philosophy is merely a long introduction to his practical 
philosophy, especially to his political philosophy. In his view 
metaphysical analysis is necessary ‘before we can be sure that 
any theory of ethics ... is other than wasted labour Here 
he departs from Kant's method and approaches Plato’s and 
Hegel’s. We shall presently show the main track along which 
Green’s metaphysics pass to his political philosophy. 

;i. He regarded ethics and political philosophy as inter- 
dependent. The ethical presuppo.ses social life and social life 
presupposes the ethical. 'I'he object of his political pliilosophy 
is therefore to see the State as an ethical category; »My purpose 
is to consider the moral I unction or object served by law . . . 
to discover the true ground or justification lor obedience to 
law.»'^” And llie method he adopts is the same as we find in 
Hegel, lie does not seek to anticipate historical develojmient. 
to .set up an abstract ideal of political lile as Fichte and Spencer 
did, but he strives to bring into view the existing normal salue 
that has found its realiratioii in the present political institu- 
tions.'*’ To d(» this he was conipellwl first of all to deterinine 
moral value in general, and this in its lurn 'orced him to 
inquire into tlu- essence ot man. Once again we see how 

™ Prolefjoinrna lii Lillies, 0\f., 1907, g 111; LI. i'airbrother. The 
Philosophy ol Thomas Hill Green, Lond., 1890. > Greens primary aim is 
Moral and Political pliiiosophy> (p. 9|. >. . . the whole work stands, or 
falls, with the metaphysical basis tpp. llt.l. 

**• I’rincipies ol Political Obligation, g 1; Cf. Kairbrothcr, op. cit., 
p. 109. 

Green, op. cit., g 5. 
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intimately the different philosophical disciplines are inter- 
twined. 

4. Green's conception of freedom is positive. It follows, 
firstly, that his conception of man's ^natural rights* is different 
from the individualistic natural right, secondly, that no impass- 
able chasm is formed between the State and Society as in 
Spencer, and thirdly, that the general will is not abstract, but 
concrete. — We shall now analyse the closer resolution of these 
points. 

In his philosophy Green started from Kant's theory of the 
necessity of the categories of thought in our conception of 
experience, and more especially from the »synthetic unity of 
apperception*. With this starting-puinl he sought to settle up 
with the materialism and naturalism of his cunlem]mrics and 
to stress the primacy of the .spiritual instead. Thus, like his 
successors Bradley and Bosanquet, in the setting of his problem 
Green wa.s actuated by his opposition to the prevailing philos- 
ophy, especially its naturalistic line of thought in the .shape 
of hedonism and utilitarianism. He thought that by refuting 
the philosophic view of the self-existence of nature in relation 
to the spiritual world he could also defeat naturalism in moral 
philosophy, lie opposed the general tendency to make the 
second nieinbcr in the Kantian duali.sm, form and content, 
understanding and nature, .self-existent and primary in relation 
to the first member. But in order to conceive of an experience 
without its different parts disintegrating into chaos we must 
presuppose a unifying principle that binds the different parts 
into a whole.®*“ This unifying principle must be spiritual. It 
is this principle that makes our experiance objective and real. 
Reality is therefore regarded as tht)se relations which con- 
sciousness constitutes between objects; reality is *the idea of a 
world as a single and eternal system of related eleinenls*.®'** 

Prolrgoniciia, § 9. 

Op. cit.. § IJ. — In his view of relnliiiiis as real Green diverges 
from Bradley but approaches Bosanquet. 
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This also implies that it is not the individual consciousness as 
such that constitutes this world. For then of course the Kantian 
dualism of form and content would not be completely overcome, 
since, instead of a pre-established harmony between phenomena 
and noumena, we should have one between a plurality of 
individual worlds: dualism would become pluralism. If there 
is to be any sense in speaking of an objective, real system, 
where consciousness and reality are identical, then this system 
must be of a superindividual character. Objects must exist 
»as part of an eternal universe — and that a spiritual universe 
or universe of consciousness — during all the changes of the 
individual's attitude towards them».“** In our process of 
knowledge we endeavour to conceive this eternal consciousness 
more and more completely. Such progression is possible for us 
because we are of one essence with this absolute consciousness, 
and only in so far as we have a part of it arc we real. 

Transition from the theoretical life to the practical is now- 
easy. According to (Ireen the eternal consciousness that reveals 
itself in our knowledge is the same as we find in our activity 
The good can therefore consist in realizing our real self, which 
is con.substaiitial with the Absolute, with the Divine Principle. 
The highest good is ». self-realization or. as Ilo.sanquet 
calls this concept of Green's. >>self-systematizationi', »self- 
cultivation for as the real self for the most part lies, as 

Op. oil., § 09: ef. )} X!. — Our e\|)usitioii of nosaiiqiirl's philus- 
ophy will pul us in a lietter posilinn to jiidcr llie relation lu*fwepn the 
epistciuolo^irul and the onloloftieal identity, i'.sperinlls I.ainunl claims 
that Green is cuiilnsins’ the l»o propositions. ■Reality carinot he known 
apart from knowlc-dtir or consciousnes.s of it. and • Reality cannot 
exist apart troin knnwlrd|;e or consriou-siiess of it». l-'or the first does 
not involve the sorond. The first proposition is Iriip, the second untenable. 
(Introduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy, Loud., 1934, p. 20‘i|. 

Op. cil., g 174. 

Op. eit., g 199. 

Science and Phil., p. 174 (I-.ssav; Recent Criticism of Green’s I^thics. 
Also in Proc. of .\ris(. .Soc.. 1902). 
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it were, outside the given self of the individual, this self- 
realization will consist in ’removing the contradictions of his 
given self by acquiring his real self»,°“ i. e. by systematizing 
the given self into the whole of reality. In Green’s view this 
is possible in only one way: »It is in tact only so far as we 
are members of a society . . . that the idea (of the moral good) 
has any practical hold on us at all . . . Each has primarily to 
fulfil the duties of his station*. Here we see the connecting 
chain Green, Bradley, and Bosanqnet: >My Station and its 
Duties* in the commiinit}' making ethical conduct possible. 
The community is a necessary condition for all morality, or 
as Barker sets the prolilein for Green: Human consciousness 
postulates lihertv: liberty involves rights: rights demand the 
State*. And thus we see how Green regards the ditferent 
disciplines of philosophy as a sell-contained whole, how his 
theory ot knowledge and his c«mceplion of realil> lay the 
foundation for his ethics, and these later for his political 
philosophy. 

By accepting these starting-points (ireen completed his 
.severance (roiii the Individualistic Theor>. 'Fhe cardinal ideas 
ol political theory, Lihertv, Rights. .Sovereignty, State Will, 
etc., must now acquire quite a diilerent import Irom that they 
possessed in Benthain, Mill, and .Spenci-r. with their sharply 
drawn houndary-line between the highest salues and the ends 
of the State. AVe will devote a lew words here to the signif- 
icance these conceptions had tor (ireen. leaving the more 
detailed examination ol them to our systematic exposition of 
the political conceptions of idealism in Bosiinquet. 

The fundamental thesis in Green's political philosophy is: 
»Will, not lorce, is the basis of the Stale*. This implies that 

Dosuiiqiiet, cii). cil . p. 173. 

240 oi-cen, g iH.i, Ct. Muirhead, Tlie Ser\icc ol llic- Stale, l.ond., 1008, 
p 29. 

llarker, op cit , p 32 

“* I’ol OWigation, ]i. 127. 
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the basis of the State is freedom, for according to Green 'the 
characteristic of the will is that it is free and that it is man 
himself in his self-determination.^°^ Freedom is then not some- 
thing abstract, i. c. freedom from something, but something 
concrete, as the will itself. But, as we have seen that man's 
self-determination consists in realizing the common good, or 
the general will, the social will thus becomes the true will of 
the individual, and hence also his true self. The general 
conclusion is obvious: Society and the individual are of the 
same nature, for both rest on' the same ground, freedom. 

We have intentionally only spoken of Society. Is it possible, 
it may be asked, also to apply the above to the .State? On this 
point Green is at times rather doubtful. lie does not explicitly 
deny that the supreme power in the community, i. e. the 
sovereign Stale, can he identified with the general will, as 
Rousseau had done."'’ But, as particular laws and decrees may 
conflict with the general will, he considers that in the interests 
of lucidily he ought to associate himself with Austin's concep- 
tion of sovereignty, which defines the sovereign thus: »If a 
determinate human siiperior . . . receive habitual obedience from 
the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is sov- 
ereign in that society As a rule, however, the sovereign 
has his authority from the general will, and on the whole the 
legal system can be regarded as an expression of the » common 
good*."’'' But even if a State’s supreme authority is not entirely 
founded on the general will, it cannot on this account be 
pronounced destitute of all ethical ends. This becomes inoie 
apparent in Green's inquiry into >natural» rights. 

An individual can actualize his real self only if be can 
count upon the ''common recogiiitum" of his fellow-men. This 

S 52 Proleffomi'iiii, g 15,1. (.1. On Ihr l)ilkTi-i,t .Scnsi-s ot iri'ccdom>. 
Works IF, p. 317. 

Pol. Ohliftalion, g tt3. 

Op. cil., § HI. 

Op. cil., g 94. 
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common recognition creates the rights without which man 
cannot achieve the common good.“’* From tliis determination 
of the origin of the rights it is to be seen that they are not 
abstract and do not belong to the individuals in a state of 
nature, but that they are only possible in a Society."’^ This 
does not prevent Green from calling them > natural* or even 
» innate®. By this he does not mean that they are natural or 
innate in the way the old doctrine oi natural right regarded 
them. Green seeks by these determinations merely to stress 
that they are necessary »ior the fulfilment ot a moral capacity 
without which a man would not be a man>.‘’‘“ i. e. the rights 
are natural and innate in the Aristotelian sense that it is 
inherent in man’s nature to live in a society. In addition he 
wishes to emphasize that the\ remain rights even if »aiiy 
particular state or all states reluse to recognise them*."’" For 
example, a slave can have rights that are in conflict with the 
laws of the State in which he lives, for the slave also belongs 
to a society, which has given him certain ethical rights, but 
which is not recognized by the State as a society 

One might think that with such a conception Green ought 
to deny the State all higher ethical ends But he docs not 
Even if we ignore a tendency in Green to place the State and 
Society on a fully equarfooting and hence to regard the State 
as an equally necessary condition lor the rights as Society, the 
State qua State has nevertheless a ncccssarv place in the ethical 
system. Although the State does not create the rights, it can 
according to Green be said with truth. »that the members of 
a state derive their rights Irom the slate and have no rights 
against it».""* How docs this accord with his previous statement 

“• Op nt , g 25 
Op nt., g 138 
Op cit, g 30 
Op cit , g 41 
"" Op cit , g 140 
”* Op cif, g 141 
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about the slave’s rights? Some explanation may lie in his 
assertion that the members of a State have no rights against 
it, but a right to be treated as members of the State. Thus the 
individual would possess the right, which is of course a social 
one, to re-fashion the State, to endeavour to effect that »its 
actual laws more completely correspond to what it is in 
tendency or idea*,'"^ hut he has no right to abolish or destroy 
the State. In fact, the State is as necessary for his rights as 
are social relations, for without something sovereign to guar- 
antee the individual’s demand for freedom and to sustain and 
harmonize social relations, it is meaningless to speak of rights. 
A had State is therefore better than none at all. and political 
revolutions are therefore evil, because they may produce general 
anarchy. If the individual clearly and distinctly sees that he 
is in accord with the social consciousness in its entirety and 
that he can succeed in his resistance to the commands of the 
State without general anarchy ensuing, then and then only is 
such resistance permissible.’*’ At the same time as Green in this 
way recognizes the ethical ends ot the State and Society he also 
grants the individual his right place. This synthesis of the State 
and the individual is brought out most distinctly perhaps in his 
»Prolegomena' . whore he says: »the truth is that, whatever 
moral capacity must Ik* presupposed, it is only actualised 
through the habits, institutions, and laws, in virtue of which 
the individuals form a nation. But it is none the less true that 
the life of the nation has no real existence except as the life ot 
the individuals composing the nation*.’** 

With these ideas (ireen indicated a new path for political- 
philosophical thought in England. The sharp opposition be- 
tween the State and the individual vanished. The intimate 
connexion that the political theory of the ancients had estab- 
lished between the individual and the community in respect of 

•” Op. cil., tl U2. 

•“ Op. cit., 9 144. 

“* Op. rit , § 184. 
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the City-State was now transferred to the Nation-State. The 
individual needs Society and hence the State for his moral 
development. Only a dead individual can be an »unrelated», 
isolated individual. >Only in a Society >, says Winsnes in his 
essay on Green, »can we speak at all of individuals as a con- 
crete reality It was the knowledge of the concrete relation 
between the individual and the State, between the individual’s 
real will and Society’s general will, that became fruitful above 
all else for suhsi'quent political speculation. It was this idea 
that reappeared in Edward Caird’s iiiotio: --the law of all finite 
life is that of living through dying*. i. e. only by becoming 
absorbed in the community does the individual acquire life. 
And Green’s first pupil, Wallace, carried on his teacher's views. 
If Kant has shown us the form of the moral act, Wallace has 
shown us, following Hegel and Green, the source from which 
moral conduct derives its content. We quote Winsnes: »The 
voice of duty, the dictate of conscience, receives its content 
from the community. It is as members of a community we 
learn ivhat we ought to do, but that wc should do it, the actual 
moral obligation, is not created by the comnuinity*.^'’’ 

Ritchie, Green's second follower of importance, has already 
been mentioned elsewhere in this work as a keen adversary to 
Mill’s abstract conception of libertj- and .Spencer's individualistic 
conception of the State. Contrary to the general tendency in 
individualism to separate political theory from the i)hilosophicaI 
totality view he sought to expound >*lhe primary and more 
strictly philosophical questions about the nature of the State*, 
and against the old doctrine of natural right he objects that 
the rights *are not behind, but in front of political progress 

Den anneii front, Oslo, 1932, p. 109. 

“« Op. cil., p. 118. 

Op. cit., p. 121. I]u|,'er.stroin, who also assumes that duly is crea- 
ted by the community, lias another view on this point. We shall see later 
that nosanqiiet and llii|>erslrdin agree in this. 

Ritchie, op. cit., p. 129. 

Op. cit., p. 99. 
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It was also dissatisfaction with Kant's ethical formalism that 
drove Bradley to see in State and community an inestimable 
value for moral development, because they fill the moral law 
with concrete content, for la man’s life with its moral duties 
is in the main filled up by his station in that system of wholes 
which the state is . . . these institutions are organic, and fur- 
ther . . . they arc moral These were the lines of thought that 
were followed and worked out into art impressive whole by 
Bradley’s contemporary, the most typical political and social 
philosopher of English Xeo-He^elianisni, Bernard Bosanquet. 

Bradley, I'thical Studies, 2. ed., Oxf., 1927> p. 174. 



CHAPTER III. 

The General Philosophical Basis of Bosanquet’s 
Political Theory. 

In thr foregoing chapter wc have pointed out that a philos- 
opher's view of the State is generally inseparably hound up 
with the rest of his philosophy. This applies with greater force 
to Hegelianism than to otlier philosophical tendencies. In 
Hegelianism political philosophy is the acme of the philosophical 
system, a view that is to be met with in much of the other 
idealistic philosophies of the Stale; e. g. in Plato, who con- 
sidered philosophical speculation to be a means to right polit- 
ical conduct. And if, as Bosanquet dues, a philosopher calls his 
political theory philosophical, metaphysical, or sjjeculative, the 
natural result will be that the political theory, severed irom its 
theoretical philosojihical relations, will appear to be. so to say, 
floating in the air. Bosanquet could im doubt endorse without 
hesitation the view to which Binder, one of the leading Neo- 
Hegelian political philo.s<iphers of Germany of the last ten years, 
gives expression when he emphasizes the intimate relation that 
exists between political philosophy and its epistemological 
premises; >In der Tat liisst .sich die Welt des Rechts, lasst sich 
alle rechtliche und staatliche Wirklichkcit und Wirksamkeit 
nur unter der Voraussetzung der spekulativen Identital von Be- 
wusstscin und Gegenstand, von Subjekt und Objekt hegreifen>.' 
But this unrolls the whole of the metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical problem-complex: How can the conceiving subject pass 

^ Binder, Der aiitontare Staat, Logos, 1933, p. 127. 
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to the object?' If like Hegelianism, one regards only that solu- 
tion possible which identifies subject and object, a solution on 
which political philosophy stands or falls, is it not our unavoid- 
able task to examine these foundations of Bosanquet’s political 
philosophy? 

Another reason, partly related to the preceding one, also 
induces us to make a general philosophical excursus. That is, 
Bosanquet uses in his political philosophy many terms that 
he does not explicitly define and that must therefore be 
considered in connexion with his fundamental philosophical 
view to be rightly understood. He makes frequent use of 
current terms, but puts into them quite a different meaning 
from that to which we arc accustomed. Much of the criticism 
levelled at Bosanquefs conception of the State would never 
have been raised if tlie critics had familiarized themselves with 
the terminology employed. We therefore consider it necessary 
to outline his theoretical philosophy before undertaking an 
ana]y.si.s of his political philo.soph}’. What, for instance, does 
Bosanquet mean by a philosophical theory of the State? Or, 
what meaning docs he pul into the term *rt'ah in his view of 
the State as >a real wills? Or what does »tlie good will* mean? 
These expressions, which we are anticipating here, can of 
course stand in a clearer light in connexion with his theoretical 
philosophy tli.an in his political philosophy alone, e. g. »the 
real wilh with his view of reality in general, »lhe good wilb 
with his ethics and philosophy of value. The criticism from 
the individualistic philosophers »>f the. State therefore often misses 
the mark, being aimed at a standpoint Bosanquet does not take. 
Instead of a critici.sin of his »real will*, *good will*, etc., it 
frequently resolves itself into a criticism of the application to 
the Slate will of the individualistic conceptions of reality and 
ethics. 

* Ct. PhaKn, Kritik av subjrktivismcD. Fostskrift tillaRnad E. O. Bur-, 
man, Upps.. 1910, p. 120; Tegen, Om varlden (ich velandct, Sthlm, 1930, 
p. 63; Binder, Griindlegung ziir Rechtsphilo.sophic, 1'iib., 1935, pp. 21 1'. 
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a. General View. 

Bernard Bosanquet (1848 — 1923) belonged to the English 
Neo-Idealislic and Xeo-Hegclian School, which had its first 
independent thinker in T. H. Green and its most astute thinker 
in F. H. Bradley. It was these two along with Jowett and 
Edw. Caird who through their philosophy directed Bosanquet’s 
attention to the greatest standard-bearers of idealistic philos- 
ophy, Plato, Kant, and Hegel ’ From his great forerunners, 
however, Bosanquet distinguishes himself in one respect, viz. 
by his efforts to found idealism on a broader basis*: partly 
by assimilating many of the ideas of his adversaries, partly by 
anchoring fiimself to empirical realit} more Ihaii idealistic 
philosoph}’ in general has done. It has therefore been thought 
at times that ho is not an idealist in the traditional sense 
(Muirhead). indeed some have even wanted to make him a 
materialist (McTaggart) We probably do him the greatest 
justice if we ascribe to him »a sulitle and refined form of 
Idealisms’; for his fundamental piulosophieal conceptions are 
those of the idealist, hut so applied that the\ do not exclude 
any .sphere of experience 

.lust as Hegel set pliilosophx the task of studying reality 
such ns it is. so did Bosanquet set himself this same goal: »In 
philosophy sou must take things as thev are».'' and no matter 
what special point of view is used as a base, care must always 
be taken that it is not in conflict with the established facts. 
This does not imply that the task of philosophy should merely 
be to ascertain empirical facts and nothing else. We have 
already shown in another connexion the method and object of 

• Rosanqiiets n-ljlions to Hrgcl, see il.ilcl.ine Iti-m.iid lios.'inquel., 
Proc of British Acadrm> \, pp 572 tf 

• Through him Idealism has become 'll! I.iliiimgslmiigi ig > (Mel/ Die 
philosophisthen Stroiiiungeii dei Gegeiissait m (.■lusshiit.iimuii, ! Lpz , 
1935, p 332) 

‘ Muirhead, Mmd , 1923, p .393 

• .SLieiiee and Phil , p 28 
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Bosanquet’s philosophy as compared with those of the special 
sciences. There we saw that the task of philosophy is to 
present a systematic totality of experience and not merely to 
select a part, as is the task of the special sciences. »I only 
know in philosophy one method; and that is to expand all 
the relevant tacts, taken together, into ideas which approve 
themselves to thought as exhaustive and scli-consistent.»^ 

But if this method alone is accepted lor philosophy, it must 
be assumed that the ditterent facts ot experience can be logically 
co-ordinated; otherwise philosophy will be rendered impossible. 
This initial assumption has, in tact, been made by Bosanquet 
as well as hy Hegelianism in general. The idea of the whole 
has become the basic conception, without which this philos- 
ophy is unintelligible Was not »Das Wahre ist das Ganze» 
the starting-point tor Hegel's >Phanoinenologie des Geistes* 
and, it has been said, the >kes» to the whole ol his philos- 
opln’" Nor is less impli<‘d in Bosanquet's assertion that sthe 
spirit ol the whole — is the operatise principle ol life as ot 
metaphysical thought’ ' Of course, this cannot he prosed iiv 
the strict sense. The idea o( the whole is fiindatneniul to all 
thought, it manifests itsell in all conscious life and can there- 
fore neither be prosed nor disproved, as anj alleinpt lo do so 
must presuppose it. Hence the whole is a necessary postulate 
We find this stressi>d in Bosanquet’" as ssell as Hegel” and 
Bradles.’" the last-mentioned nuking it almost a pragmatic 
postulate. 

As according to Bosanquet wholeness is a necessars pre- 
supposition tor llie whole ot oiir esperience we must first studs 


’ Thii'i' hi-i lines on .\estlirtit I oml 1<»15 p ! 

® Winsnes op cit , p 1)1 
• Principle, p 207 

“The 1 ssenti.ils ol Logic (qinil ,is ! sseiili.ilsi Uepi eit , Lonil , 
192H, p 106. Impliralioii, pp 1 f 
" Wenke, op cit . p .12 

Kssa)s on Tiuth and Kejlils iquot as 1 ssjssi Osl , luu, pp lost * 
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this in order to see how the whole makes experience possible. 
We can here adopt Kant's procedure in ethics; just as Kant 
with the moral law as > ratio cognoscendi* reached freedom 
as >ratio ossendi>, as a necessary postulate for all moral life, 
so can we follow Bosanquet in his attempt to solve the basic 
epistemological problem; >How is it possible to pass from the 
subject to the object? >. and see bow he finds the solution in 
wholeness. 


b. Thought and Keality. 

Max Planck casts a flashlight on the difficulty of the whole 
principal epistemological and metaphysical problem when in 
the following passage — which wt will quote to get a concrete 
starting-point for our exposition — he submits his interpreta- 
tion of the relation of physical knowledge to reality; >Die 
Aufgabe des physikalischcn Weltbildes lasst sich also dahin 
charakterisieren, dass es einen moglichst engen Ziisnmmenhang 
herstellen soil zwischeii der realen Welt iind der Welt der 
sinnlichcn Erlebnisse». and »die . . . fort.schreitende Abkehr des 
physikalischen Weltbildes von der Sinnenwelt nichts anderes 
bedeutet als eine fortschreitende Annaherung an die reale 
Welt».’“ At this point there arise several questions that must 
be answered. 1. What is Hruth? What relation has the truth 
of a scientific theory at one time to the truth at another? 
2. What is knowledge? Why is thought not content with sen- 
sory experience but constrained to go further? 3. What is 
reality? Is it the sensuous world or the world of thought? And 
how is the interrelation between thought and reality, subject 
and object, to be conceived? 

Our task is now to examine how Bosanquet copes with these 
questions. They naturally overlap more or less, but for the 
sake of lucidity we will try to keep them distinct as far as 
possible. 


Wego zur physikalischen Krkeiintnis, Lpz., 19^14, pp. 219. 184. 
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Is there any truth whatever established for all time? A few 
decades ago it was thought that Newton’s mechanistic explana- 
tion of nature presented an absolutely true theory. But in course 
of time this theory proved to be insufficient. Another was 
needed, and the >Einsteinian> theory superseded the old one. 
By what means can it be decided which is true and which is 
talse‘> Or is it conceivable that both are true, or that both are 
false’ Bosanquet gives the answer thus: »Truth of a thought 
means, surely, that the thought is of a content and context to 
occup\ a harmonious place in the whole spiritual structure of 
experience*” or, more briefly expressed, »truth is the whole*.** 
We pass from one theory to the other, tor, if once we have 
gained a position and arranged our material into a non-contra- 
dictory whole, new material comes to split the wholeness. It 
ceases to be a systematic whole, and another, more logical, 
system must be framed, possessing more » non-contradiction > . 
logical stability >, coherence , comprehensiyencss*, »com- 
plefencss*, etc ” .ts we see from tlie last two expressions, 
Bosanquet does not rest content with a merely formal-logical 
criterion ot truth, the iormal Law of (.ontradiction, but he also 
includes a more material criterion, e g ‘comprehensiveness , 
which IS, in fact, the most important for him. 

Since Bosanquet m this way makes ‘completeness* or »coni- 
prehensiyeiicss*. i e the wider and more h.irmonious sysleni- 
atism, the idea ot truth, he cannot escape certain consequences 
which at I irst glance may appear inaceeptable. Truth and error 
are not absolute ’magnitudes*, demarcated from each other, 
but pass gradually into each other. Truth is its own criterion, 
i c. the ‘fuller truth* serves as a measure ot truth, and there- 
fore a truth can be nullitied or confirmed weakened or strength- 
ened, by a more determined truth that comes after it.’* The 

’* Pniuiplr, i> 306 
“ Logic, 11, p 264 
" Op cit , 11, pp 267, 283 
” Op cil , II, pp 265 If. 
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Newtonian system is therefore less true than the »Einsteinian», 
since the latter possesses a more comprehensive character. And 
if we take the historical judgments, the judgment » Charles I. 
died on the scaffold* is less true in a schoolboy’s mouth than 
a historian's, for the historian can range this judgment within 
a more cxten.sive historical ».systcm» than is possible for the 
schr>olboy. but the latter in his turn can make the judgment 
more true than can a child, who repeats without reflection what 
it has happened to hear. Truth is, in fact, »an appreciation of 
elements in a system, and of their determination by the system, 
and is a mutter of degree ».'“ 

Cannot w'c here object that Bosanquet is confounding truth 
■with the criterion of truth? A truth is not something more or 
less, but the certainty of a truth and the criterion of a truth 
can possess degrees. A truth possesses a higher degree of cer- 
tainty the more exactly it can be m«)tivaled by drawing upon 
other facts to support it. This is why the teacher's judgment 
possesses a higher degree of reliability than the pupil's or 
child’s. — But we no doubt go too far if we assert that Bosaii- 
quet confounds two different things. We cannot speak of any 
internal contradiction liere in Bosanquel's system, for according 
to this system all the facts of experience are included in a 
single totality, and therefore, philosophically seen or from the 
point of view of the whole, there exi.sts no isolated truth. The 
making of a judgment implies a w'hole .system, and the larger 
this system is, the more truth the judgment contains, seeing 
that the implied reality is more extensive. 

Our defence of Bosanquet against our own criticism rests 
on our not having attacked here Ills starting-point. This con- 
sisted in his repudiating the formal Principle of Contradiction 
and substituting for it the concrete Principle of Comprehensive- 
ness. But is such a substitution always possible? Could not 
an independent place sometimes be provided for the formal 


Op. cit., II, p. 285. 
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Law of Contradiction, since Bosanquct says that tlie »law of 
CQDtradiction migtit still hold its formal place if there were no 
such thing as beauty or organised knowledge or social life or 
religion* '?*“ Could wc not speak of a purely abstract know- 
ledge? What, tor instance, is the meaning in speaking about 
a graduated difference between the truths in 2 + 2 = 4 and 
2 + 2 = 5? Have wc not here an absolute truth and an absolute 
falsehood? Bradley has the same difticulty to contend with, 
although in bis system a more correct solution should be easier 
to find. For, according to Segerstedt, Bradley distinguishes 
between two ideas of truth; truth as »coherence», primarily 
applied to judgments, which are more or less abstract, and 
truth as »all-inclusivcness“, belonging to tbe intuitive faculty."" 
Even if these ideas cannot always be kept distinct, and Bradley 
himself does not always kwp so rigidly to this distinction, its 
adoption would save the absolute character ot truth in purely 
abstract Judgments. Thus we could say 2 + 2 = 4, neither 
more nor less, because this Judgment is not metaphysical but 
numerical, and is an abstraction from concrete reality. Its 
content ol truth is tberetore to be Judged purely torinally. not 
by its »completeiiess». Is not the numerical an abstraction lor 
both Bradley and Bosanqiief’'* Then wliy not also draw Iroin 
it the consequence respecting the conception ol tnittr' Wlietber 
the historical Judgment mentioned above is inlerpretable in the 
same way. is a question that can be best answereil after wi‘ 
have investigated Bosanquet's conception of reality. 

Before leaving the theory of Irutti. however, we desire to 
lay stress on another eonception ot truth in Bos.mquet, which 
also has its roots in the concrete Law ot (Contradiction. People 
often .speak of a true or a false musical note, a true or a false 
man, etc., according to whether or not these objects have the 

” Principle, ji .i2 

SegerstecK. Value and Healdy in llrndlcv'ii Philnsopliv, Lund, lO.'lt, 
pp. 15, 39. 

** Logir, I, p. 137. 
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nature to which tliey lay claim." Truth and falsity are here 
not referred direct to judgment, but indirectly, for in the strict 
sense it is only the judgments that can be true or false.” At 
all events Bosanquet was of this opinion in his first works on 
Logic. In his more metaphysical works, where the conception 
of truth in question was given greater importance, especially 
in his political philosophy', wc find no statement on this point, 
owing to the fact that here he laid no special stress on judgment, 
ranking it with the rest of our concrete acts of consciousness. 
In fact, Bosanquet's course of development displays an ever- 
increasing tendency to emphasize the concrete and real. This 
asserts itself most strongly in his investigation of the nature 
of thought and knowledge. Through this we also get a better 
elucidation of the conception of truth. 

In our quotation from Max Planck we saw that according 
to him thought works its way from sensuous experience, and 
we inquired into the cause of this process. Bosanquet would 
answer that sense-perception is fragmentary, self -contradictory. 
There is no immediate perception, for it always bears more 
or less ^the form of thinking*.” This assumption is possible 
tor him, since he regards thought as concrete, creative, not 
merely discursive and relational. 'An this Bosanquet stands near 
Hegel but in opposition to Bradley .'^According to the latter we 
could only speak of thought provided it were abstract and 
relational, for "if it ceases to be this, it commits suicide*.*® 
Bosanquet would have replied here that such thought does not 
exist in our exjjerience. There are in Bosanquet. however, 
passages that appear to be clearly indicative of thought’s being 
abstract. For instance, he asserts that the * determinate idea 
is abstract ... as all thought is abstract*, and that thought in 


Logic, I, p. 67; I.sscnlials, p. 67. 

^ Knowledge and Reality, 2. ed., Lnnd., 1892, p. 1. 

Logic, I, p. 31. 

“ Rradlcy, Appearance and Reality, 2. ed , Lond., 1908, p. 170. 
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relation to perception is abstract.®* By this, however, he does 
not mean that the content must necessarily be of abstract 
character. And further, thought in contrast to perception never 
occurs alone, for both always enter into the composition of 
every act of consciousness. This line of thought becomes still 
more prominent in his later writings. Even those traces of 
a more abstract conception of thought, which we found in 
» Logic*, have now practically disappeared. Although lie did 
not wish to alter anything in the body of the text when 
publishing the second edition ,of this work, lie added some 
notes to make his meaning clearer at tliose points where the 
old text niiglil liave given rise to an interprelation of thought 
as abstract.®® , 

In Bosanquet's Gifford Lectures we find the concrete aspect 
of thought worked out to its extreme consequences. >Thought. 
we are insisting, is not a .separate faculty of something known 
as intelligence. It is the active form of totality. ]>rescnt in all 
and every experience of a rational being.* ®“ On the other hand, 
thought always contains an element of volition and feeling.®" 
Against the general tendency to regard feeling and thought as 
two incompatihle qualities. Bosaiiquet trenchantly pronounces 
his opinion >>that of all silly superficialities the ojiposition of' 
logic to feeling was the .silliest*. From such a slaiid])oint 
Bosanquet could naturally not endorse Bradley's clean-cut 
distinction between immediate and relational experience. For 
Bradley, immediate experience consists in »a positive non- 
relational non-objective whole of fet'ling*. and this feeling in 
its turn is »iinmediate experience without distinctitm or relation 

“ Logic, I, pp. 21.1 L, II, p. 20. 

E. g. I, p. 7 n.: >Of course tlii.s dues nut mean 'studied apart from 
reality’! ; I, p. 2.12 n.: ithought is as creative us anylliing in the universe 
can bei. 

** Principle, p. 59. 

“ Op. cit., 61, 280. 

*■ Life and Phil., p. 0.1. 
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in Bosanquet, of course, could not accept this view. 

For him it was impossible to accept pure feeling without 
reference to an abject. According to him this would amount, 
to landing right into subjectivism and hence to taking account 
of only the mental state that does not refer to somethihg 
external to itself. He does not deny, however, that in every 
psychical act there is an immediate aspect which takes the 
form of feeling, but alongside this there is something more, 
for immediacy must always be >. superseded in all possible 
degrees by the self-transcendence and universality of the 
contents with which it is unified*.'’"' And one must no doubt 
'declare that Bosanquet stands hen' on surer ground than 
Bradley. Psychologically con.sidered it is open to doubt 
whether there can he any pure feeling isolated from the other 
psychical » faculties*. But to let it serve, as Bradley does, as 
a clue to a Irue conceptitm of reality is a procedure that in 
the end will no doubt be still more difficult lo maintain — 
this will receive further comment later. Even Joachim, one 
of Bradley's most faithlul disciples, follows Bosanquet here. 
He rejects not only the view of -^the given - qim immediacy, 
but he als<i denies that the higher inimediacs — such as it 
finds expression in the .saint’s beatilic vision. Ihe artist's 
inspiration, or the scientist's intuition - - has the capacity of 
serving as a criterion of truth and reality. »'l'lieir claim to 
bo experiences of the truth is entillec' to recognition only in 
so far as their transparent form of immediate intuition is the 
outcome and the suhlimated expression of rational mediation.*"® 

The other spsychical elements' can no more occur purified 
than can feeling. The relation of sense-perception to thought 
has already been touched upon in our comments on immediate 
experience. It is otherwise quite natural lo deny them the 

” Uracllc-y. I'.ssass, p|i. 1H9, 194. 

The Value and Dr&liiiv ol the Individual (quol. as Value), Lond., 
1912, p. 38. 

The Nalure ol Triilli, O*!., 1906, p. 68. 
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property of being » transparent to thought». This is true in a 
certain sense. But, as Bosanquet maintains, it holds for 
.everything else too, that it is indeterminate in its ^minimum 
significance >. At this point, however, we cannot stop. To make 
anything apprehensible at all it must be arranged in a greater 
whole; we must go beyond the immediate given. In these 
fresh connexions the object acquires a new significance, though 
this has its ground in what it is.’"' It is only in such a whole 
that we find so much logic in sense-perceptions that we can 
translate them into words.”' And we come to a higher level 
when we regard sensuous objects from an aesthetic point of 
view. Soiin<ls in music can be arranged together in harmony, 
and colours show a kind of logical system in the chromatic 
scale. In an aesthetic impression there is always a meaning 
that we cannot retain unless we have some* object for our 
aesthetic perception.”” 

Will and thought also presiqjpose each oth(>r in the same 
way. .*The distinction between thought and conation is surely 
.superficial. All thought is the self-maintenance of universals, 
and every universal is on one side a conation. It is owing 
to this activity in thought and this thought or rationality in 
will that our world of experience can be extended for us. With 
thought alone w'e should remain on the same spot, and w’ith 
will alone we should be carried from problem to problem 
without meaning and coherence. Therefore it is not only will 
to which Ireedom is ascribed, but for Bosanquet. just as we 
have seen in Hegel, freedom bi'longs as much to thought. 
There can no longer he a causeless freedom, but freedom and 


Principle, pp. (il f.; The Relatiun of ('.oIiiTenee to Ininiediary and 
Specific Purpose, Phil. Rev., 1917, p. 202. 

® Principle, p. XX. 

“ Op. cit., p. (W; Three Lechires on Aeslhelic, i)|i. 67 f. 

*’ Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind Icpiot. ns .Nature of Mind), 
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necessity of thought are equivalent terms, and no other freedom 
can be attributed to will. 

Thus we sec that the different >faculties» into which 
psychologists at times have sought to divide the psychical life 
are for llosaiiquet merely empty abstractions that do not give 
us a correct picture of our mind. With this we have also 
rreeived an answer to our question why thought was unable 
to stop short at sense-perception but was driven onward. This 
problem would be insoluble if one started from a non-relational, 
immediate experience, for in that case why should thought 
not rest content with this perfectly harmonious and non- 
contradictory world? Nor would our problem be solved if 
thought were static and devoid of activity and creative power. 
Should one need to break up this concrete thought by segre- 
gating its activity and the immediate element, calling these will 
and feeling respectively and what remains abstract thought, 
there need be no obstacle to this if only it is understood that 
these elements are merely abstractions never isolated in reality. 
Just here lies one of the greatest merits of Bosunqiict's system, 
viz. that in tliis wc find the abstractions re-united with the 
concrete world from which they have issued and from whicli 
the scientist often cuts off connexion in his abstractive efforts. 

In treating Bosauquet's conception of thought we have for 
simplicity's sake ignored one of its most essential aspects, 
namely its reference to reality. Thought »is always an affirm- 
ation about reality ... Its conception is correlative to that 
of reality Our next task must therefore be to study how 
thought or consciousness is related ti> reality. But this imrolls 
the whole question of reality, for thought’s reference to reality 
presupposes that wc also have a conception of reality, and 
this in its turn can only be determined in some relation to 
our experience. Hence we are now face to face with the 
principal epistemological and metaphysical problem. 
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Bosanquet puts his question thus: »How does ttie course 
of my private ideas and feelings contain in it, for me, a world 
of things and persons which are not merely in my mind‘?» 
»How do we get from mind to reality? How do we get from 
subjective to objective ?»*“ According to Bosanquet we can 
speak of two main attempts at solution, neither of which 
however has fully succeeded in its task. We have the common- 
sense theory, which in the main agrees with the neo-realislic 
conception. The common-sense theory assumes reality, the 
objective, to he independent of our consciousness. Things are 
the same whether a consciousness is present or not, and 
therefore reality can be regarded as »a transcendent world — 
a block universe — fixed in itself as an object without life or 
activity*’" in relation to the subject. The subject comes into 
contact with this reality through the senses; the external world 
is, as it were, represented in the mind by ideas, and hence we 
get two world.s. a real external world and corresponding to 
this an ideal or mental world of ideas or images.’* 

The other attempt at solution is that of subjective idealism. 
The difficulty inliereiil in duali.sni belweeii subject and object 
is removed by simply swt-epiiig away one of the members, the 
object, or making it of the same fabric as the subject. Bosanquet 
attaches u somewhat higher value to this .solution than to the 
former, seeing that it escapes the absurdity of determining 
something that lies outside llie limits of our experience and 
that must always lie beyond our reach.’" But subjective ide- 
alism is also impossible of acceptation. Certainly the actual 
presentations are different from one another; one man's unlike 
another’s. But this is no rea.soti for denying that the object 
must be something more than these mental processes. *7'hc 

** Essentials, pp. 4, 21. 

The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Phiiosophy (quot. as 
Meeting), Lond., 1921, p. 2. 
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presentations -which themselves come and go may refer to 
something in common “ . . . there is in Knowledge no passage 
from subjective to objective, but only a development of the 
objective. »*'* We mu.st do both the »sides» justice. There are 
not solely ideas or solely things. Both the abstract and the 
concrete are equally necessary for reality: »the ideas, taken as 
parts of a world, are the things*. Therefore, instead of 
saying *1 judge*, it is more correct to say that »the real world 
for me, my real world, extends itselfy>,*'^ and instead of »T think’ 
to say ’it thinks in me' or ’my world in me takes the shape 
that — Thought, judgment, knowledge become a medium 
through which reality is revealed to us. 

The synthesis between the common-sense theory and 
subjective idealism does not however appear to be perfect. 
It seems to be difficult for him to keep both members: *the 
real world for every individual is thus emphatically his world; 
an extension and determination of his present perception, 
which perception is to him not indeed reality as such, but 
his point of contact with reality as such*.*' Hence, on one 
hand, the real world is the individual's own. on the other, 
it must be something independent of the individual’s mind. 
Bosanquet seeks a solution by letting the *worlds* of the 
individuals correspond.^’ This correspondence, however, does 
not take jilace between 'the ideas and a reality lying outside 
them. Sucli a view must be repudiated as absurd.” The 
correspondence concerned here is based on the fact that the 
systematic wholes of thought of the different individuals 
represent one and the same thing, working by the .same rules 

** italirs ours. 

“ Op. cit., p. 22. 

“ Op. cit., p. 12. 
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but with different starting-points. Hence the systems are not 
exactly alike, and therefore the different sworlds* are the 
individuals’ own, hut at the same time these worlds are only 
different points of view of the same reality; they can, as it 
were, be connected together into a totality, a reality. And the 
more we widen and deepen our worlds by constructive thought, 
the better they correspond with one another. The necessary 
condition for the achievement of this, however, is that reality 
is systematic, constitutes a logical whole."’ The category of 
totality thus makes it possible for us to frame a conception of 
reality. 

We have accordingly seen that reality must fall within 
our world of experience. But now another question arises: In 
what experience or in which acts of mind does reality present 
itself most fullj'? Is it in judgment or in feeling or in sensation 
or in immediate experience? 

Bosanquet’s point of view stands out most distinctly if we 
see it against the background of Bradley’s theory of reality. 
.\cct)rdlng to this, reality presented itself best in immediate 
experience. Sense-perception also belonged here."’ How near 
this immediate experience comes to absolute reality is not, 
however, clearly indicated. It was in any case the clue to how 
the absolute worhl was to be conceived, for both this and 
immediate experience were non-relational. Between these two 
non-relational worlds, the immediate, subrelational, and the 
absolute, superrelational. fell the world of thought and know- 
ledge belonging to the relational sphere."" From the viewpoint 
of immediate experience Bradley could define reality as 
revealed by »presenlation». >iiiluitive knowledge*, xfeelings, 
and » perception »."■* In » Appearance and Reality* he laid stress 
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on i»the sentient experience But in » Essays on Truth and 
Realityx everything falls under feeling. »Everything that is 
real must he feltx, and outside xfceling* no reality could fall.''° 
From tliis it was a natural step to make reality ps3'chical, a 
step that Bradley actuallj' took.”’ Hence there could be no 
reality outside the experience of finite centres, even if these 
centres need not be »souls» or »selvcs» or realitj’ should 
necessarily become my experience.”" 

Now what is it in these ideas that Bosanquet cannot accept 
but that have nevertheless been denoted as iiecessarj' conse- 
quences from his own starting-p<>ints? The difference between 
Bradley and Bosanquet is after all greater than the latter with 
his veneration for his fellow-idealist is willing to admit. 

We have already seen that Bosanquet denied the possibilitv' 
of experience as merely iminediato. However, it entered as an 
element into every act of consciousness, but if was a »phaso». 
not a ‘Stratum of consciuusne.ss».'“' lienee immediate and 
mediate experience presupposeni each other; so that a purely 
discursive, abstract thought can no more exist than can a 
pure immediate experience. He can therefore agree with 
Bradley that reality is given in .sensuous experience; indeed, 
(that it is altogether meaningless to assume a non-sensuous 
world."" But he does not stop at the view of the sensuous 
world as an indeterminate iinmediacj’: «'ven the most elementary 
sense-perception hears according to him the form of thinking. 
Reality is a synthesis of perception and judgement, it is »our 
present perception as extended bv interpretation*. In this 
way Bosanquet avoids, firstly, the inclu.sioii in his theory' of 

“ .-Vpiiearancp, p. 144; Cf. Metz, op. oil., p. ,32,'l. 
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an indeterminate thing-in-itself, which Bradley has had greater 
difficulty in excluding, secondly, the making of reality deter- 
minate in a specific sense, for instance, making it psychical 
as Bradley did. 

1. It is claimed that thought gives the tbing-in-ilselt or 
the object — which is really independent of the subject — 
properties and relations that conceal its characler of reality. 
At the same time, however, it is believed to be the task of 
thought to conceive the object in its >original» character. Or 
we may express it thus, by thought we seek to comprehend 
reality, but the forms of thought obscure reality, which can 
only be present either prior to experience or in immediate 
experience. The former we especiallv find in Norstrom. Reality 
is for him a subconscious or sub-objective single whole, »a 
shifting threshold-value standing in inverse ratio to atten- 
tion*. It is an indeterminate matrix*, closely corresponding 
to the *matrix prinia* of Aiistotle or the neutral stuff of 
Kelsen. This view has the feature in common with the theory 
of immediate exjierience that it apprehends the real object as 
somelhing indeterminate, which is presented in Bradley as an 
indeterminate >thal» or *other»; only apprehensible »in one 
whole of feeling*. This last-mentioned theory, however, differs 
from the view of a pure Ihing-in-itself by fastening on experi- 
ence, but the question is it we must not in the last resort 
regard this subrelational experience as a tiction, and as its 
connexion with superrelational experience is not always clearly 
established, it is verv difficult for Bradlev to escape the above- 
mentioned consequence 

The view that fhe most adequate form of reality exists in 
immediate experience is indeed one that Bosanquet has opposed 
on the ground that the more determinations an oliji'ct gets, 
the more real it will be. Indelennined things aie unreal. If it 
is to be possible to speak of a true reality, this must mean 
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what >is most fully and determinately experienced*.*' Bosanquet 
considers it falling into the error of naive realism to assert 
that reality only exists in the given and not also in the 
extension and ji)tcr])rotalion of the given by thought. A per- 
ception is more (tr less self-contradictory, but we cannot go 
back to something still earlier tliaii the given in order to get 
rid of the contradictions. Only by a positive process, which 
goes forward, are the contradictions overcome. »You destroy 
all positive reality if y(»u attempt to go back by simple 
substraction to a point anterior to perception and say that the 
real is what it is when perception i.s witlidrawn.* We experi- 
ence things such as they in reality are, for the real thing is 
not merely ■•really that*, it is also always »really something*. “* 
If we must have u » thing-in-itself » , we can therefore, non- 
contradictorily, only let it mean the thing in its normal deter- 
minations, not the indeterminate thing. 

His theory also supplies us with an explanation of what 
forces us away from sensuous experience to a world of thought. 
Planck's thesis also receives its confirmation here. Like Planck, 
Bosanquet also views the work of thought as a progression 
towards the real world. It is neither the sensuous world nor 
our present » physical* conception of it that is the »real reality*, 
to use one of Hosanquet's favourite expressions. Both these 

• world pictures*, regarded as isolated, are abstract and 
fragmentary — perhaps the physical » reality* more than the 
sensuous, as it is extended only in one direction — but the 
sensuous world taken along with its pliysical determinations 
is more real than without them. .4nd we do not receive the 

• real reality* until through science, art, morality, religion, etc. 
we give the sensuous world more and more determinations. 
Hence we proceed from a less real to a more real reality in 
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order to find our way gradually to the real reality itself. This 
mode of reasoning eliminates the previously mentioned problem 
that Bradley had to wrestle with; Why leave the non-contra- 
dictory unity of immediate experience to plunge into the 
differences and contradictions of the relational world? This is 
merely a new edition of Schopenhauer's paradox, where 
intelligence is both a help and a hindrance to true reality, i. e. 
will. Bradley recognizes the insolubility of the problem. But, 
by assuming a superrelalional experience in addition to the 
subrelational, he can none the less assert that the more we 
know of a thing, the more reality it possesses. Thus, thought 
need not force us from reality, hut can proceed instead from 
one unity to another higher unity, the Absolute."^ But will 
not the subrelational reality then be less real lhan the world 
of thought? It seems as if Bradley has overrated the non- 
relational element in absolute reality and in doing so ignored 
the fact that >*coinplelenc.ss' is also bound up with the criterion 
of reality, tliis in spite of his having stressed that there is not 
a ithat* without a »what», or the converse. Bosanquel will 
not leave any of these points ol view out ot account, and 
therefore it is easier lor him to cope with the problem ot 
reality. The » world of thought’ ptjssesses both immediacy and 
completeness. On the other liand, the immediate given, at least 
in its lower ioriii, possesses practically only immediacy, though 
it may also have a very low degree ol completeness. In such 
case Bosanquel need have no hesitation in deciding whether 
the immediate given or the world ot thought is the fuller reality. 

2. The interpretation of immediate experience as true 
reality makes realil>’ psychical.** Ilealit}’ in this way becomes 
a certain specific reality,*' and Bradley has thereby been guilty 
of what Tegen calls ’the principal error ot all ontolog> and all 
metaphysics’, viz. »to reduce all being to a certain kind of 
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being*, e. g, perceptions, the matter.** Bosanquet .saves himself 
from such an accusation by making everything real or, more 
correctly, making everything degrees of reality. » Everything 
is real, .so long as we do not take it for what it is not.»““ The 
physical is as necessary for the whole as the psychical, but it 
must not be allowed to count for more than it is. Even though 
he says that what is physical can be »psychical», he merely 
means that it can be an object for our consciousness in case 
it is to have full existence,’* and thus it need not imply that 
reality qua reality is psychical. H«)W this relation between the 
physical and the psychical is more closely to be conceived, is 
a metaphysical question to which we shall return in another 
connexion. Here we will merely follow Bosanquet in his logical 
and cpistemol<»gieal attempt to correlate our judgments with 
reality and by this means sec how the act of consciousness 
presupposes the real. 

Bosanquet defines judgment - and also knowledge, as 
merely a system of judgments — in the following way: »I 
affirm the meaning of the idea, nr the idea considered as a 
meaning, to be a real qualit}' of that which 1 perceive in my 
perception*; and lie regards »the ideal content to be, so to 
speak, of one and the same tissue with what I have before me 
in my actual perception*..’^ llencc in every judgment we have 
two elements: a subject, which is given in a sense-perception, 
and an objective reference, which consists of abstract ideas 
that become real in their reference to the given. W’e will take 
an example to illustrate this. When we make the judgment 
»This house is my home* the subject gets its reality-sphere 
extended by the fact that the predicate »my home* is real, 
since it is ascribed to an existing subject. It is thus put into 
connexion with a further reality, and the truth of a judgment 

“ Tc'gen, Om varldrn och vetandet, p. .H:t. 
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lies in the ideas being harmonious and non-contradictory. 
Thought constitutes a totality, which is the real world. Hence 
the subject »this house* has received its qualities through more 
or less conscious judgments, and through the new judgment 
it merely becomes more determined and more real. This course 
or thought must not be ignored when such utterances as seem 
to imply an entirely opposite view are being interpreted. 
Bosanquet says, for instance, that a judgment is >an attempt 
to make explicit the nature of reality*, that the ultimate 
subject is the real as a whole and the idea must be regarded 
*as simply indicating or calling attention to some aspect of 
Ihe real world *.’■' Here it will perhaps be thought that reality 
li(‘S as a fixed substance, as a thing-in-itself, behind our 
judgments. But this reality is also a product of our thoughts. 
It must be remembered that for Bosanquet judgment is not 
merely analytical, i. e. does not merely analyse out properties 
and relations from an underlying reality, but it is also — and 
perhaps principally — synthetic, reality-extending, since thought 
is not static and discursive but concrete and creative. It can 
therefore be said that Bo.sanquel’s view of reality signifies a 
continuation of that struggle against the notion of substance 
which was instituted by the eighteenth-century British empir- 
icists. It is true, and in this Bosanquet agrees with Mill, that 
in the judgment we seek to predicate something about reality; 
but I'or Bosanquet this reality is given in an antecedent judg- 
ment, and so on. AVe cannot draw any absolute boundary 
between the given and »its extension* through judgment. The 
difference is only relative. They continually overlap and we 
cannot delimil the subject to - this spot or point* ’* With every 
judgment the given gains a fresh quality, and at length the 
subject will therefore become the real world as a Whole, which 
we characterize with qualities and relations. Bosanquet's 
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attitude towards the question of the relation between judgment 
and reality may therefore be summed up thus: The given, 
independent of an ideal reference, we have no clear experience 
of; the ideal content without reference to the given is abstract, 
empty, unreal. In the first abstraction lies the belief in an 
indeterminate thing-in-itself, or at least the assertion of an 
immediate experience, in the second abstraction we find the 
Marburg School’s mistake, nut least of all Kelsen's. 

The first abstraction has already occupied our attention long 
enough to make further comments unnecessary here. As 
regards the second wc will add to what we said in the first 
chapter a few words to defend Bosanquet from the accusation 
that has been brought against him, viz. that his philosophy 
is in agreement with that «if the Marburg School. According 
to the latter pure thought itself created its own content.” Now 
Bosanquet will not deny that there are abstract and hypothetical 
sciences, c. g. arithmetic and geometry. But the hypothetical 
judgments of these go back ultimately to a categorical judgment 
of reality. To him it is an intolerable duuli.sm to allow a 
judgment to be determined from two starting-points: sense- 
experience and ideal construction, concrete judgments of 
reality and abstract or hypothetical ideal relations.’" It was 
against this dualism in Bradley that Bosanquet's first great 
work, > Knowledge and Reality >. was directed. According to 
Bosanquet, behind the hypothetical propositions there is a real 
system, a concrete reality, which constitutes the foundation of 
these propositions. It can therefore be said that the geometrical 
propositions are abstract but real.” The same applies to the 
numerical series, which in »Logic» he states to be unreal if 

” Cf. Kinkel, op. cif., p. 124. 
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severed from its applications to reality. But this unreality does 
not depend on the ideal element, but on the absence of limit 
and totality in the numerical system.^'* Bosanquet ought to 
have fastened more on this property, for if the numerical 
series possesses no totality, or if it is considered apart from 
its application to reality, then it is of course impossible here 
to speak of degrees of truth and falsity, at all events in the 
same way as in aii historical judgment, as e. g. Charles 1. 
died on the scaffold. The former judgment does not stand in 
concrete systematic connexion with other numerical judg- 
ments, hut can so to say he 'disconnecfed from its concrete 
surroundings, wliereas according to Bosanquet’s theory tliis 
is impossible in tlie case of the historical judgment, fur what 
is predicated in this implicates its whole environment. 

It has already been shown in our expose that Bosanquet 
not only co-ordinates sensuous experience and the ideal content 
from the point of view of reality, but that he also identifies 
reality with the content of consciousness, or briefly expressed, 
identifies thought or truth and reality. But how is such an 
identification conceivable, particularly whc*re the relation be- 
tween an ideal reference and the concrete, sensuous reality is 
concerned? Does not Bradley come nearer the true conception 
of the relation when he se<'s only the identity between immediate 
experience and reality, not between the latter and the relational 
»wurld of Ihoughti? Salomaa has expressed this view thus, 
that truth and reality cannot he identical, because reality is 
merely an object of truth; truth is referred to its i)bject and 
cannot coincide with it. »die Walirheit ist, wie Leibniz sagt. 
in den Gegenstanden, aber diese sind keine Wahrheiten*.’'' 
One might also say that truth is valid but reality is. 

This objection would he fully justified if Bosanquet con- 
ceived the identity between thought and reality in a purely 

™ Logic, I, p. 157. 
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fonnal sense, so that it received almost the character of a 
tautology. But this is not his intention. He also speaks of 
thought being correlative to reality. »If you ask what reality 
is, you can in the end say nothing but that it is the whole 
which thought is always endeavouring to affirm. And if you 
a.sk what thought is, you can in the end say nothing but that 
it is the central function of mind in affirming its partial world 
to belong to the real universe.**" As we see, wc have not to 
do with an identity that is entirely undifferentiated. And the 
identity we have here found between thought and reality 
entirely agrees with his general conception of identity. In an 
essay on the conception of identity in »Essays and Addresses* 
he contends that if the Law of Identity were to mean that 
» everything is equal to itself*, hence an identity without 
differences, all judgment would be impossible.** *An identity 
is a universal, a meeting-point of differences, or synthesis of 
differences, and therefore always, in a .sense, concrete . . . the 
element of continuity that persists through differences.*** This 
identity in difference means according to him the same as the 
unity in plurality or the relation between the whole and its 
parts, and therefore in contradistinction to the tautological 
identity he maintains a concrete or * systematic identity*.®’ 

If we thus consider this conception of identity in conjunc- 
tion with Bosanquefs view of truth and reality as graduated, 
the relation between truth and reality in Bosanquefs system 
will he less difficult to understand. As we have seen, reality 
is here not something fixed and delimited of which we have 
a more or less true counterpart in our consciousness, but is 
extended by our judgment referring ideas or attributes to a 
(logical) subject. If these ideas can be embodied in a systematic 
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whole, they are true, if not, they are false, and the more 
determinate and systematic this whole becomes, the more real 
and the more true are also the ideas contained in it. However, 
we cannot make this whole completely determined and com- 
pletely harmonious, and consequently the ideas stand in a more 
or less relational connexion with it, but this does not prevent 
identity prevailing between the true ideas and reality, because 
the ideas can be regarded as systematic elements in a real 
totality. ‘Wahrheit wird Ideen zugeschrieben, falls sie wirk- 
lich sind; je mehr Wirklichkeit in einer Idee steckt, desto 
wahrer ist sie>,'’* was also, according to Chappius, Bradley's 
final view. But when Bradley denies identity between truth 
and reality, he has primarily the absolute reality in view. That 
finite truth is identical with absolute reality is nut asserted by 
Bosanquet either, but this does not prevent him from seeing 
identity between a relative truth and a corresponding relative 
reality. Here, Bosanquet has proceeded more consistently than 
Bradley, for, as the latter has the same conception of identity 
as Bosanquet. and as besides this he assumes that reality has 
degrees,’" from such starting-points Bosanquet’s view ought to 
be a necessar}' consequence. Once again it is Bradley’s defini- 
tion of reality as being concretely present only in a certain 
special experience, the immediate, that has occasioned the 
differences between the two philosophers.” 

Now whether this identity implies, as in Bosanquet, an 
identity between reality and all experience, both the relational 
and the immediate, or which is the case in Bradley, an identity 
between reality and immediate experience, it is equally difficult 
to explain why we extend the boundaries of our experience by 
new discoveries. It would thus appear that we are not discov- 
ering but producing what is new. But is not such a view at 

^ Der theoretische Weg Bradley’s, Paris, 1934, p. 9. 
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variance with the current way of regarding a thing as existing 
independent of whether or not we experience it? We have 
already seen how it was urged against Green that he had iden- 
tified two different propositions: 1. We can have no knowledge 
of reality except through our consciousness. 2. Reality cannot 
exist except through our consciousness. The first proposition 
is true, but not the second. 

Such criticism is more or less applicable to all idealistic 
philosophy, and in fact to all philosophy that identifies reality 
with experience. In his criticism of Bradley’s conception of 
reality, Salomaa points out that if one accepted such an identity, 
»dann ware beispielsweise dcr Nordpol erst wirklich geworden, 
nachdem er zu Erfahrung eines begrenzten Zentrums geworden 
ware, oder ein Fixstern . . . nachdem man ihn gesehen hatte»."^ 
Segerstedt considers that Bradley could meet the objection by 
stating that there were other finite centres than individuals, or 
that everything must be contained in the experience of the 
Absolute."" Neither of the answers, however, would satisfy 
Bosanquet. He regards the assumption of finite centres outside 
human consciousnesses as unreasonable and unnecessary, and 
the reference to the experience of the Absolute is no proper 
explanation. What Bosanquet himself considers the answer 
should be, is not always easy to infer from his conception of 
reality. A direct an.swer raay be found in his words: >When 
we discover, we neither add to tlie universe nor repeat it. We 
simply play our part, which as we arc finite, has a beginning 
and an ending, in its self-maintenance.*"" We must not appre- 
hend reality as something pre-existent, as »a dead transcendent 
block*, neither must we, like the Italian Neo-Idealism or the 
Marburg School, allow thought to create its own object: *You 
do not make the world; it communicates your nature to you, 
though in receiving this you are an active organ of the world 


” Op. cit., p. 71. 

^ Segerstedt, Value and Reality, p. 66. 
“ Logic, II. p. 249. 
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itself*.** It will perhaps be thought that this is no answer 
at all. What Bosanquet gives with one hand, he takes away 
with the other. Reality becomes neither something dependent 
on us nor something independent of us. How such a synthesis 
is to be conceived will receive a fuller explanation in our ex- 
position of Bosanquet’s metaphysics than has been possible here. 
We shall there see that Bosanquet gives Nature temporal prior- 
ity to human consciousness, but simultaneously maintains that 
Nature docs not become fully real until it is taken up in a 
consciousness. We may however be permitted to anticipate here 
our coming exposition and answer Salomaa by saying that 
according to Bosanquet the newly discovered fixed star cer- 
tainly existed anterior to its discovery in Nature, but — and so 
we will draw the consequence — that it was none the less not 
fully real prior to this discovery. Only through the determina- 
tions it receives through our consciousness d«)es it become real 
in the strict sense; its > self -maintenance* becomes complete, 
for the more determinations an object gets, the more reality it 
will possess. An object that is not present in some conscious- 
ness therefore has too few determinations, if it has any at all, 
to be real in the strict sense. We should then merely have a 
»that> without a >what», i. c. an entirely abstract object. One 
attribute, however, is possessed by the whole of reality dis- 
covered by us: it lies implicit in our actual experience. 

Another objection made against Bosanquet's system of 
identity is directed against its rationalism.*' It is claimed that 
Bosanquet has ignored the irrational elements of reality, and 
this is considered a weakness that Bradley has escaped by 
refusing to identify thought and reality on account of the 
irrelational and irrational character of reality. But the differ- 
ence here between Bosanquet and Bradley is not so great as 
there has been an inclination to assert. That rationalism we find 
in Bosanquet has nothing to do with the abstract rationalism 

** Meeting, p. 3. 

Salomaa, op. cit., p. 98. 
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of the 17 th and 18th century. The German classical idealism 
of which Bosanquet stands as modern representative repudiated 
just this abstract rationalism. Bosanquet therefore rightly 
contends that Hegel’s idealism is the antithesis of what is 
usually called rationalism.*’ And a philosophy that regards 
even contradiction as real has oidy its name in common with 
orthodox rationalism. We must not here allow ourselves to be 
led astray by the fact that thought and universals are com- 
ponent parts of all determinations of reality according to Hegel 
and Bosanquet. The fact that Bosanquet apprehends thought as 
concrete, emotional, and conative has already heen emphasized 
by us sufficiently to prevent any confusion being made here 
with abstract thought, such as in some measure Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Spinoza conceived it. As for universals, which 
are the core of Hegelianism, these have, as we have also 
previously pointed out, nothing at all to do with current 
abstract universals, but are wholes, individualities, worlds. 
Having now seen how this concrete conception of wholeness 
underlies the solution <if the epistemological problems in 
Bosanquet and, as we shall see later, is the key to the under- 
standing of the whole of his political philosophy, we will now 
take up for consideration Bosanquet’s view of the concrete 
universal. At the same lime we get a transition from Bosan- 
quet's theory of knowledge to his metaphysics proper. 


c. The Concrete Universal. 

Bo.sanquet, like Plato and Hegel, saw in the universal the 
true reality, and regarded the particular, the individual, as 
something less real. The universal was not an abstract concept, 
but concrete, whereas the individual was abstract, not concrete. 
This reversal of the customary way of regarding things must 
be borne in mind if we are to understand Bosanquet’s philos- 

Logic. n, p. 270 n.; Cf. Aspelin, Hegels praktiska filosofi, p. 31 n. 
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<^hy. For Bosanquet the universal is not a genus-concept in 
relation to a species-concept but a concrete reality with all its 
determinations. A very illuminating example of his view is 
given in his comparison between the primitive man and the 
civilized European. >A savage has not the individuality of a 
modern European; he is more abstract; his nature includes 
fewer differences, less profound feelings, less grasp of fact, 
and less definiteness of imagination. >°' Consequently, when 
Bosanquet makes the universal the central conception in his 
philosophy, this indicates that his philosophy is concrete, not| 
abstractly rationalistic. Its object is to understand the whole, i 
the concrete, or, as he likes to phrase it, to understand Life.! 
We cannot understand life by resolving it into its components, 
for Life such as it is given in concrete experience is a whole, 
a totality. “■* To see life from only a specific point of view may 
be a legitimate task for the special sciences, but philosophy 
must not follow such a path, for then it will be leaving reality, 
the single object that is philosophy's own. 

Bosanquet has here had Hegel as his prototype. There is 
a difference, but not one of essential importance. Hegel 
distinguished between understanding or the faculty of reflexion 
that works with abstract universals and is of an analytical 
character — »I)ie Tatigkeit des Scheidens ist die Kraft und 
die Arbeit des Verstandes> — and reason, the speculative 
faculty that strives to apprehend the concrete universal, the 
whole, which is »Leben», »Geist», »absoluter Begriff», »Tota- 
litat».‘"' Bosanquet did not make this sharp distinction. There 
was according to him no purely abstract understanding, for 
every thought possessed an element of immediacy, the concrete 

** Logic, I, p. 6S. 

** Principle, pp. 6G ff. Bosaiiquet’s interpretation agrees here with 
that of modern biology. 

** Ph&nomenologie, p. 22. Cf. Logic, II, pp. 248 ff. 

** Logic, It, pp. 244 f. 
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striving for unity.*’ But Hegel is in agreement with Bosanquet 
in so far that he regarded the logic of reflexion as something 
contingent and incomplete that must be overcome by the logic 
of reason.** By means of his dialectic method, however, Hegel 
could purify the abstract clement, and hence in him it comes 
out more distinctly that the abstract also has its end, its 
distinctive character, and that the boundary between the two 
conceptions must not be wiped out, which occurs too readily 
in Bosanquet and has given rise to misinterpretations of his 
philosophy. 

In this connexion we should not omit to observe that there 
is a difference between Bosanquet’s conception in > Logic* and 
that in his later more metaphysically coloured works — a fact 
that we have already indicated several times. In » Logic* it is 
knowledge or judgment that is the principal theme, in the 
later writings (including the additions to the second edition of 
* Logic*) it is Life, the aesthetic, ethical and religious life, that 
dominates. This new standpoint is partly due to Bosanquet’s 
altered attitude towards the task of philosophy. In his essay 
> Science and Philosophy* he points out that at the outset he 
regarded philosophy as merely logic, considering that pure 
truth could only be sought in the sciences and that the function 
of logic was to establish a coherent system »of the form or 
ultimate universal essence of all objects*.** Soon, however, 
he found that philosophy could not rc.st content with this 
restricted sphere. Even though philosophy is a theory and has 
theoretical interests, yet its object-matter need not be a theory, 
and, in order to be a perfect theory of reality, philosophy must 
take into consideration the whole of reality with aU its activities 
and values, and not merely that part which has fallen to the 
lot of science.’®* But this change of view is also due in part 

" Principle, p. 138. 

** Wenke, op. cit., p. 12. 

** Science and Phil., p. 19. 

Op. cit., p. 21. 
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k> the actual nature of the subject. In his exposition of logic 
he was obliged to take into account the mode of conception 
and the terms belonging to current logic; analytic and synthetic 
judgments, form and content, part and whole, genus and 
species. His criticism of these notions incidentally affords us 
a clear picture of his own positive standpoint. To motivate 
his own standpoint here he had to show the relation between 
this and abstract logic. This also constrained him to show in 
what measure the abstract as such could possess justification. 
In his later writings, however, the abstract element — which 
according to him must nevertheless be present in all concrete 
thought — is frequently forgotten in the concrete and real 
that overshadows everything. As a very illustrative example 
we may mention Bosanquet's theory of the character of reality 
inherent in geometrical propositions. In the first edition of 
»Logic» he says, for instance: >A triangle must be just as real 
when no one is thinking about it as when many students are 
engaged*. In the second edition he has added a note running: 
>This is overstated. Every thought, we must suppose, contrib- 
utes .something ... to the reality of what it thinks of.»’°‘ 
Bosanquet is right in both cases. It is correct that a geomet- 
rical figure, qua geometrical be it noted, is always (‘qually 
real, independent of a thinking subject, since an abstraction 
has ab initio been made of this subject. On the other side, it 
is also correct that the thinking sul>ject contributes to the 
character of reality possessed by the geonietrical figure, viz. 
from a metaphysical point of view, for all reality constitutes 
a whole where everything depends on everything. Bosanquet’s 
great merit is that he has wished to bring philosophy back 
to the exploration of reality, to the concrete. This merit is 
not wiped out by the fact that he has neglecttMi to give due 
consideration to the abstract, though this has created an obscure 
element in his philosophy. Hegel was wider awake to the 


Logic, I, p. 182 and note. 
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distinctions when he let the pair of opposites abstract-concrete 
correspond to the relation between the static and the dynamic. 
Bosanquet was also on the right track when he said that 
» Morphological Unity has degrees, but relativity or necessity 
has noneo.^"" As relativity and necessity arc characteristic of 
the hypothetical propositions, the conclusion should be that 
the graduated conception of truth has no application to these 
propositions, an inference that Bosanquet did not make. 

After this digression, which we have made to show Bosan- 
quet’s altered view and hence to preclude contradictions being 
seen where only a new point of view is concerned, we can 
return to the more positive determinations of the concrete 
universal. 

Bosanquet opposed the thesis of formal logic, viz. that the 
extension and intension of a concept must always vary in 
inverse ratio to each other, a view that according to him 
originates from the dominating influence the relation genus- 
species is allowed to have. But such a classificatory system 
is only conventional, fully legitimate for certain sciences, but 
cannot find a place within it for concrete life. Other conditions 
prevail here, where »thc largest conceptions of thimghl will 
not be the mmma genera of a hierarchy of abstractions, but 
ideas of a self-determining totality, comprising an enormous 
intension corresponding to their immense extension*.*®* In his 
last logical work ^Implication and Linear Inference* he 
expresses it thus, that thought must work in a connected 
system, a totality, where one thought is implied in the other, 
and not according to a syllogistic scheme of inference that is 
linear.*®® It is totality, not the class, that is the highest univer- 
sal. The former depends on as many determinations as 
possible, the latter on as few as possible. The criterion of 
universality under the genus- or class-concept is the number 

Op. cit., I, p. 136. 

Op. cil., 1, p. 64. 

Op. cit., pp. 16, 21. 
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of subjects that share a common predicate; under the concrete 
universal, conversely, the number of predicates that can be 
assigned to a single subject.’°‘ >The universal, the very life 
and spirit of logic, did not mean a general predicate, but the 
plastic unity of an elusive system, It is a system of 

• connected members >. Here we meet with the criterion that 
we have seen Bnsanquet use in his determination of reality. 
This is quite natural, for according to him the concrete 
universal and reality are identical conceptions. As we have 
seen, reality is not something static, something fixed, but a 
dynamic systematic totality. The concrete universal is defin- 
able in the same way. The totality represented by this con- 
ception is a product of the conation of thought for unity, 
system, the » synthesizing activity by which we get on in 
experience and the more system, the more concrete univer- 
sality, and also the more true reality. Instead of » concrete 
universab Bosanquet also uses such terms as we have previ- 
ously seen him using as characteristic of reality, e. g. »logical 
universe*, »coherence», > completeness*, *a whole of facts*, 
•organism*, »system», * individuality*, but preferably »world*, 

• cosmos*. We get an illuminating analogy to the concrete 
universal if wc compare it with the individual and his world 
of ideas. The less content his consciousness has the less 
universality it has; and the more the individual frames an 
harmonious system from as large a content of consciousness 
as possible, the more concrele universality the world presented 
to him will hold. Consequently there is strictly speaking only 
one true universal, and that is the Absolute, for only this 
constitutes a whole world in itself. 

Against Rosanquet's concrete universal Salomaa has objected 

Principle, pp. .39 f. 

Life and Phil., p. 62. 

Marion Crane [Carroll], the Principles of Absolutism in the Meta- 
physics of Bernard Bosanquet (Hepr. tr. Phil. Rev., XXIX, XXX), N. Y.^ 
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that it is impossible to get a corresponding concrete reality to 
such concepts as >man», »dozen>, >triangle», »larger>, >justice», 
etc. He has further submitted that the concrete unity of a 
work of art has no influence on universals because the unity 
of the work of art is perceived by us immediately and not 
with the aid of thought.’"’' The first objection springs partly 
from the want of clearness in Bosanquet’s determination of 
the relation between the abstract and concrete. It must be 
remembered, however, that Bosanquet does not deny abstract 
notions, but thinks that these are unreal and cannot therefore 
be given the same wide place in philosophy as concrete 
universals. I'he latter, on the other hand, express the true 
es.seiice of a thing, are totality toruiatioiis, while the former 
are merely a collection of similarities in two or more related 
^jects. ’Man’, ’dozen’, ’triangle’, etc. are not concrete but 
Abstract. Conversely, ’work ol art’, ’individuality’, etc. are 
concrete universals, not abstract. If we compare the work of 
art with the atom, we shall see the essential difference between 
the concrete and tiie abstract. The atom (in its original sense) 
is indivisible, since we cannot conceive of anything smaller, 
the work of art is also indivisible, but this is because the least 
abstraction from the whole would change the whole. The atom 
is a fiction, an instrument that science must work with in 
order to achieve a result*, Uie work of art is self-sufficing, it 
forms a wliole of its own beyond which thought does not 
strive to pass. The concrete universal is therefore of quite a 
different nature from the abstract concepts. To a view of the 
abstract us unreal Salomaa has doubtless no objection. His 
criticism of Bosanquet rests in fact on a misinterpretation of 
the latter’s concrete universal. 

Salomaa ’s other objection was also engendered by the same 
misunderstanding. When Bosanquet lets thought enter into 
aesthetic experience, he docs not mean abstract thought but. 
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as we have seen, concrete, creative thought. But Salouiaa has 
disregarded this aspect of thought, and his criticism therefore 
has reference to abstract thought, a criticism that Bosanquet 
himself would have immediately endorsed. 

d. Mind and Its Objects. 

The concrete universal has shown us the direction in which 
we ought to seek the solution of several of those epistemological 
problems which in the preceding investigation we were unable 
to follow to their extreme consequences because the necessary 
basis for such a procedure was missing. This applied in partic- 
ular to the relation between the psychical and the physical, 
between our consciousness and the » surrounding* reality. We 
have seen that Bosanquet appears bf>th to affirm and to deny 
the independence of Nature, and we have shown that in his 
later writings he even made the individual act of thought 
contribute to the reality of the apprehended thing, e. g. that 
of geometrical figures. An attempt to .show how such a theory 
of reality is possible will be made in this section. 

A good guide for this inquiry can be obtained by comparing 
Bosanquet’s earlier standpoint with his later one. In » Logic* 
and ^Essentials of Logic* he drew a sharp borderline between 
the mental process and the logical idea. » Psychology treats of 
the course of ideas and feelings; Logic of the mental construc- 
tion of reality. Psychical ideas are particular, incidental, 
transient images that are different in different individuals and 
never twice the same.”" Logical ideas, on the contrary, are 
constant, of them it is characteristic that an identical reference 
invariably lies in the psychical images, so that these serve as 
material for the ideas. It may be said that logical ideas are 
psychical ones viewed »sub specie aeternitatis*'” and can 

*•* Essentials, p. 4. 

•“ Logic, I, p. 70. 

Op. cit., p. 38. 
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therefore be the objects of our thought. Primarily they concern 
the meaning of a word. They symbolize something and are 
therefore also called >symbolic ideas* in contrast to psychical 
ideas or images.”^ For instance, mention of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London calls up different images in different persons, but 
the name symbolizes the same thing to every person and at 
every moment of time. The different psychical images have 
faded away, but there remains the identical reference, which is 
the reference of an idea to an object in our systematic and 
real world. But by this Bosanquet has not meant that this 
logical idea is abstract — except for certain analytical sciences; 
on the contrary it is the psychical idea or image that is abstract 
ur fragmentary. We have already seen that through judgment 
ideas qualify and extend what is given in experience, that is, they 
extend and systematize reality. First through ideas is it possible 
to construct a whole of the various psychical images, and this 
whole is in our example Si. Paul’s Cathedral. Unless reality 
takes this ideal form we get no reality at all, hut only a 
jumble of psychical ideas and images. 

It was rightly urged, firstly, that this view did not fully 
elucidate the relation between the two kinds of ideas, secondly, 
that it did not correspond to the concrete universal of specula- 
tive idealism because it denied the psychical ideas reality, and 
for this reason Bosanquet *was obliged to supplement his original 
view.”’ It was the quest for a more concrete whole that 
impelled him to take up the problem afresh from other points 
of view. 

Nor is the new standpoint moulded into clear and finished 
shape in spite of Bosanquet’s having devoted no less than two 
works. »The Distinction between Mind and its Objects* and 
» Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind*, exclusively to 
investigating the relation between the psychieal image and the 

Essentials, p. 79. 
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logical ideas or, as the problem subsequently came to be 
formulated, the relation between the content of consciousness 
and objects. Many contradictions still remain unsolved. The 
final result itself might be summed up thus; Act, content and 
object cannot be separated, for the act can only be the way 
in which the object, i. e. the real world, takes shape in the 
psychical images, so that the more logical stability these possess 
the more true is the revealed reality. Bosanquet has here, at 
any rate apparently, overcome the dualism between the 
psychical image and the logical idea, and at the same time, 
shows us how consciousness constitutes a true concrete uni- 
versal. We shall now examine more closely the method by 
which Bosanquet comes to the above-mentioned result. 

In the first edition of > Logic* we already find two tentatives 
— to which Hall also refers — in the direction of Bosanquet’s 
later view. They are his assertion that an ‘Impression or 
sensuous idea becomes a logical idea when it is fixed and 
referred*,’^* and his application of the notion »use> in e. g.: 
»We use* the psychical image for the general signification, 
which is the logical idea.”* In the second edition this point 
<if view becomes more apparent: »the difference between 
mental states and ideas with a meaning lies in the ’use’ of the 
former*. The content of consciousness is *used» when by 
a judgment it qualifies a real world. This is the work of 
thought as opposed to that of feeling, but thought does not 
create fresh material, it merely re-organizes the material of 
feeling,**^ that is to say, thought makes use of the psychical 
images, the psychical ideas, the psychical content, or whatever 
it may please Bosanquet to call it, and organizes out of this 
matter an objective and systematic world, which is that he 
previously called the concrete universal. But just as every 

Logic, I, p. 31. Cf. Essentials, p. 78. 
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logical idea has its source in a mental or psychical image, so 
has every mental state a content that has been or can be more 
or less significant, for no mental state is simply and solely 
a mental state. A psychical image without reference is pure 
immediacy, which is as impossible to conceive as that an 
objective apprehension is a pure reference without an element 
of immediacy — a point we have already emphasized suffici- 
ently in another context. Bosanquet can now say that there 
is nothing which cannot be »a part of our psychical being, a 
particular mental state or occurrence*,"* that is, in short, 
everything can become psychical. Hence the dualism between 
psychical and objective reality is abolished and continuity 
between them proclaimed as the sole possible relation."* 

But is not this- psychologism? Bosanquet would have 
assuredly repudiated such an accusation. If he had stopped 
at immediacy as the only reality, it would have been more 
difficult fur him to furnish an answer, but, as it is and us 
we have seen, he allows an objective, ideal, or symbolic 
reference to enter into the composition of every mental state. 
And us it is just this reference that reveals reality to us, this 
cannot be psychical. Even if it is true that logical ideas use 
psychical images, logic is nevertlieless nut based on psychology 
»in the sense of accepting mental facts and habits as the 
evidence for real laws; it might rather be described as exploring 
the psychological field in the search of the complete and 
continuous development in which the thinking function proper 
reveals its nisus and ideal — the spirit of truth*. 

Now we are also able to meet a couple ot objections that 
Turner raised against Bosanquet in an article in *Mind»: »Dr 
Bosanquet’s Theory of Mental States: .ludgment and Reality*. 
He premises that even if we apprehend reality through ideas, 
we must in some way or other be conscious of some elements 

ns Op. cil., p. 297. 
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of reality that are independent of any symbolism. The only 
escape from this for Bosanquet, it is claimed, would be if he 
were to consider reality as rational, intelligible, systematic, 
ideal (Turner presumably puts into these terms a formal 
meaning corresponding to, for instance, the formal character 
of mathematical propositions), but this is not the case.^°* 
Turner accordingly brings his criticism to a point in two 
questions: >How do we know that this idea-content is significant 
at all?» and »How do we know what it signifies Bosanquet 
could answer the first question thus, that we have a significant 
idea as soon as we can make a pontent of thought part of a 
wider systematic nexus of ideas. The second question is self- 
contradictory. How do we know what it (the idea-content) 
signifies? We could not know, of course, if with Turner we 
were to accept a reality that is prior to all »meuning», for the 
very knowing of this would impart meaning to reality, which 
would thereby acquire a significant idea-content. These two 
objections originate in Turner's disregard of tlic core of 
Bosanquet’s conception of reality, viz. wholeness. The objective 
or symbolic reference consists in referring an idea to the whole, 
in ranging a new element within this whole or re-organizing 
the old whole so that a new idea, a new element, extends it. 
For Bosanquet, it must be remembered, reality or the concrete 
universal is not something fixed and for all time given, but 
something dynamic with the capacity of becoming mure and 
more complete and perfect. » Thought displays self -maintenance, 
because the object, which operates in it, is persistent and 
consistent, and nourishes itself out of the psychical material, 
taking what agrees with its growth, and rejecting what it 
cannot assimilate.*'*" 

We should however be doing Turner a great injustice if 
we denied his criticism all justification. What is hovering in 

<« Mind, 1918, p. 307. 
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his mind, more especially in the case of his second commenl, 
is the want of clearness that makes itself felt in Bosanquet’s 
system when the external world is to be ranged within it. 
According to Bosanquet we have psychical images and an 
objective reference. But what becomes of Nature and matter? 
Turner is no doubt referring to the material outer world when 
he asks for that to which the objective reference is to be a 
reference, for no univocal answer to this has been given by 
Bosanquet. The question may of course also be regarded as 
insoluble, as it involves the problem of the relation between 
mind and matter. Credit is however due to Bosanquet for the 
effort he made in his attempt at solution to appeal to experience 
without flinching from existent concrete facts and without 
trying to solve the problem with the aid of some unknown 
factor. At the same time, however, his concrete material has 
proved to be too strong for him. 

Bosanquet’s conception emerges most distinctly no doubt 
in the aforementioned psychological works >Thc Distinction 
between Mind and its Objects* and his posthumous work 
» Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind*. The continuous 
theme of both the.se writings is a criticism of the psychological 
views of certain philosophers, according to which experience 
can be divided into act, content, and object, which for 
Bosanquet are futile and meaningless abstractions. In the 
first-mentioned work he combats Alexander, in the second 
Brentano-Meinong. It was especially in the course of his 
controversy with the former that Bosanquet had an opportunity 
of maintaining his objective view. According to Bosanquet 
Alexander separates the mental act from objects, which are 
called physical even if they are universals. Moreover there is 
no difference from the point of view of reality between the 
primary' and secondary quah'ties.^”* Bosanquet’s criticism on 
the whole takes the following line: 1. It is improper to divide 

The Distinction between Mind and its Objects (quot. as Mind and 
its Objects), Manch., 1913, pp. 22 f. 
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experience by saying »on one side* and »on another side*. 
Mind is not a thing, for its nature is »to include*, and that of 
the objects *to be included*. Mind is rather to be likened to 
a whole, a world. Objects must not be looked upon as fixed 
and delimited. I have not merely a single object, for one such 
is only fragmentary, and we cannot separate it from its 
surroundings without violating reality.’” 2. A thing cannot 
be separated from its qualities, and these cannot be conceived 
as real independent of a mind. According to Bosanquet it is 
a merit in Alexander that he has not distinguished between 
primary and secondary qualities, Jmt this important idea leads 
in a direction different from that taken by Alexander, i. e. not 
towards their independence but towards their dependence on 
mind. We can sum up Bosanquet’s criticism of this in three 
points, a. >Blue, then . . . must have in it the life of mind. 
I do not call it ’mental’, for I am not sure what that means. 
But I will call it logical.*’” This last term must presumably 
denote the Whole, b. The universal must belong to mind. As 
we have previously stated, its character *consists in the effort 
of a content to complete itself as a system*. c. Alexander 
does not rank tertiary qualities (e. g. the aesthetic) as real. 
But arc they not »thc most actual, most profoundly inherent, 
most objectively characteristic qualities of all»?’“" 3. Oniy 
continuity between mind and its objects renders possible »a 
just estimate of reality- values*. 

What deserves the greatest attention in this connexion is 
Bosanquet’s view of qualities as logical. No other course was 
open to him if he wanted to remain true to his philosophical 
method, for this did not consist in finding the essence of 
things according to the old metapby!>ical schools. Bosanquet’s 

*“ Op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

Op. cit., p. 33. 

Op. cit., p. 35. 

Op. cit., p. 36. Cf. Letters, pp. 227 f. 

*** Mind and its Objects, p. 37. 
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task was not to decide whether the world was to be inter- 
preted materialistically or mentalistically; it was to give every 
element its right place in the system of reality. This could 
only be accomplished if the clement had a logical character, 
that is, possessed logical stability. To create such unity 
demanded a positive, active thought that could mould its 
content into a sclf-existcnt world. It is for this reason he 
ascribes a higher degree of reality to tertiary qualities, for 
these possess above the others the capacity of forming an 
harmonious and self-sufficing unity, e. g. in a work of art. 

If we do not lose sight of this point of view, it will be 
easier to understand two problems which depend on the 
relation between the content of consciousness and the object. 
One is the relation between an object in past time and a 
mental content, the other is the character of reality borne by 
a historical person as compared with an imagined person. 

1. It has been thought that a separation of a content of 
consciousness from its corresponding external object is to be 
found particularly in an act of memory or in the apprehension 
of a historical occurrence. Have we not here an actual content 
of consciousness referred to an object thal is of a different 
type of reality from the psychical content? The »image» in 
our mind of >Cacsar crossed the Rubicon* and the actual 
historical occurrence are shrely two separate things. Bosanquet 
does not. of course, regard it as inadmissible to distinguish 
between the content and the object, but this by no means 
prevents him from regarding it as a fallacy to »separate» 
content and object, and this whether the object belongs to 
the past, present, or future. All reality must, as we have seen 
Bosanquet maintain, he founded on sensuous experience. 
Whether an object belongs to the past or the present, has 
therefore no significance. In botli cases all thought is directed 
to referring the objects to a real world, and if certain objects 
are defined as belonging to history, it depends on their place 
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in the totality of reality and not on anything else.'” A clear 
synopsis of Bosanquet’s reasoning on this point is to be found 
in Mrs Crane Carroll: » Thoughts about absent objects . . . are 
distinguished from the present objects, but the whole complex 
holds together for the observer, and the distinction between 
presence and absence as well as that between inwardness and 
externality, legitimate as these distinctions are, can be made 
only inside the whole*.'” 

2. The other case that is thought to contradict Bosanquet’s 
view is the question of the type of reality possessed by a 
character in literary fiction. It hgs been claimed that here we 
have only a mental content: whereas the historical person also 
has an existence independent of us. Hamlet, for example, 
possesses reality only so long as someone is conscious of him, 
while Napoleon and his acts always possess the same reality. 
To such a view, however, Bosanquet is definitely antagonistic. 
According to him Hamlet is as real as Napoleon, nay perhaps 
more real. An author who desires to create a la.sting work 
must base it on reality, depict persons — lictitious or not — 
who hold within them a world of thoughts and feelings, who 
afford expressions of the general character of reality more 
than historical persons have been able to do, or, as » Professor 
Alexander says, the whole thing is put together, not out of 
actual experience, but on the lines followed by such objects 
when real for actual experience*.'” It might also be said that 
the poet describes reality in his way, not by starting from a 
certain given point, but from something universal that he 
endeavours to embody in the product of his imagination. The 
fact is that Bosanquet regards an isolated datum as not fully 

Nature of Mind, pp. 119, 128. 

Phil. Rev., 1921, p. 10. — Bradley takes the same position here 
when he allows degrees of rational system to determine if m}' world in the 
hypnotic state, in dreams, or in waking life is the real world. Should the 
two first-mentioned states give a more harmonious >realily>, there would 
be no reason to call the last-mentioned the most real (Essays, p. 465) 

Meeting, p. 43. 
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real, as he also does an abstract universal, e. g. universal 
humanity, independent of its bearer. Hence Napoleon is only 
real in conjunction with all his acts and their effects, which 
latter have not yet ceased; and the universal humanity in 
Hamlet is only real in living people, there being more or less 
in each person. In this way Napoleon and Hamlet can possess 
the character of reality to an equal degree, provided they are 
not regarded as isolated but included in a nexus of reality. 
The objection might be raised against this view that an object 
can be apprehended more or less isolated from its surroundings. 
This is possible with Napoleon, but not with Hamlet, for a 
creation of the mind possesses only that reality which its 
creator has been able to make it reflect. Bosanquet would 
doubtless also be able to endorse this objection, provided its 
purpose was not to diminish the degree of reality vested in 
the creation of the imagination by regarding it as merely a 
content of our mind. For he does not entirely ignore differ- 
ences between the two realities, but the »flesh-and'blood existence 
does not make the difference; it is one among other features 
and counts for something 

What has been adduced in our exposition thus far would 
most readily suggest that Bosanquel’s philosophy is spiritu- 
alistic. But there are also quite opposite tendencies, which 
have induced McTaggart’to say; »Almost every word that Dr 
Bosanquet has written about the relation of Mind and Matter 
. . . might have been written by a complete Materialist* .'** 
This opinion is not based on Bosanquet's view that there is 
continuity between the psychical and the physical, for Bosan- 
quet elsewhere affirms still more explicitly the independence 
of Nature. For instance, he claims that Nature is temporally 
prior to mind, a statement that cannot be explained away as 
an inadvertence. One finds it in almost all his works. In 
> Logic*: *a state of the globe prior to the existence of the 

Op. cit.p p. 44. 

MrTapgart in a review of the >Principle>. Mind, 1912, p. 422. 
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human race»/°° In the >Principle>: >The conscious self is 
plainly the last word of an immense evolution* and »The 
world comes first*. In the * Value*: »Souls are cast and 
moulded bj' the externality of nature*. In the > Nature of 
Mind*: mind only comes >on the top of a vast evolution*. 
These examples should suffice. But as Bosanquet at the same 
time states that Nature cannot be self-existent/'" and that there 
is not anything merely external, but the external must always 
exist through finite mind,^** is there not here a flagrant self- 
contradiction? If Nature is prior in time to mind, it must 
surely also be capable of *self-evstence> independent of any 
mind. In a letter to Ward in 1906 he makes a concise statement 
of all the motives behind his thoughts in this question. He 
writes: *I believe in ’externality’ ... Of course, ultimately, 1 
do not think the external can be real per sc. But I do not 
think it can be resolved into the psychical or inward, no, not in 
the Absolute, although the ’whole’ will be of psychical nature, 
and nowhere merely external.*”' It will be noticed how diffi- 
cult it nevertheless is for Bosanquet to avoid panpsychisni. 
According to him the physical world can never >put off* its 
psychical character, the physical must at least be capable of 
becoming psychical at any moment.'*' He would here appear 
to be approximating to Bradley’s conception of Nature, accord- 
ing to which Nature qua pre-organic is merely a scientific con- 
struction and of little value in the totality of reality.'*’ Stedman. 
who has vigorously assailed the self-contradiction in Bnsanquet’s 
view of Nature, claims that Bradley has here proceeded more 


*“ Op. cit., II, p. 218. 

Op. cil., pp. 157, 219. 

Op. cit., p. 16. 

Op. cit., p. 86. 

Mind and its Objects, pp. 40, 44. 
Letters, p. 107; Principle, p. 371. 
*“ Letters, p. 107. 

Principle, p. 361 n. 

Appearance, p. 244. 
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consistently, for panpsychism is the only possible standpoint 
— even if absurd in itself — from the presupposition of 
idealism.'** But the question is if Bosanquet is really obliged to 
re-adjust bis basal philosophical assumptions when, as we have 
seen, he rejects panpsychism and ascribes to Nature a certain 
degree of self -existence. As known, one of his fundamental 
theses is the acceptance of reality as graduated. It is true that 
Nature or externality as such is abstract and fragmentary, but 
cannot it be ascribed a certain degree of reality independent of 
mind? It would then first become fully real by being included 
in a mind, for only in this way can if acquire unity and totality. 
To Bosanquet, it must be remembered, everything is real if 
only it is not taken for more than it is; consequently, according 
to his system, there is no sell -contradiction in calling Nature 
real provided it is only accepted as a lower degree of reality, 
not as the whole. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Bosanquet also definitely 
refuses to grant the psychical a seif-existing character. It must 
obtain its determination and content from Nature and can only 
exist through Nature.'** If at times he seems to lean markedly 
towards a psychical conception of Nature, this has its explana- 
tion in the fact that the mind is after all the top of natural evolu- 
tion; it is Nature as it is when it is at its best. And as it belongs 
to Bosanquet’s as also td Hegel’s conception of evolution — in 
contrast to Darwin’s — to seek to explain the lower by the 
higher, he readily gets a psychological view of reality. More- 
over, as according to him only mind can give unity and definite- 
ness to an object, and no »that> is possible without a >what». 
the panpsychical standpoint becomes still more insistent. Bui 
in spite of this vacillation, which has its origin in his effort 
to bring all elements of experience into harmonious unity, the 
principle idea is clear: > Nature thus exists only through finite 
mind. But finite minds again exist only through natures. 

m Nature in the PhiloBoph> of Bosanquet, Mind, 1934, p. 325. 

Principle, p. 371. 
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lExtemality can subsist only as subordinated to inwardness; 
but inwardness can subsist only in the conquest of external- 
ity.*'*' Hence in Bosanquet’s system we bave to do with neither 
materialism nor panpsychism, though with a form of monism. 
Bosanquet reached this by abandoning the customary view of 
an opposition between matter and mind. These two elements, 
he considers, continue into each other, and the unity in ques- 
tion here is reality as a logical system, as logical stability. 
Philosophy has solved itn problem when it has assigned every 
element of experience its necessary place in this logical whole 
or — if we now use a term that we have hitherto avoided as 
much as possible — in the Absolute. 


e. The Absolute. 

We can say that Bosanquet has arrived at his conception of 
the Absolute by two methods: the more > logical* and the more 
* metaphysical*. The former shows us only what course to take, 
but it never conducts us into the promised land; the latter 
enables us to experience the Absolute, though, on account of 
our finiteness, admittedly never fully and completely. The form- 
er method starts from the point that we extend our sphere 
of experience and make it more logical and harmonious by new 
sense-perceptions and new judgments — no antithesis exists 
according to Bosanquet between sensation and thought. .4s 
according to this standpoint it is the individual mind that itself 
works towards higher unity, it is difficult for Bosanquet to keep 
himself unaffected by solipsistic modes of thought, a fact that 
he himself admits. His standpoint here can be characterized 
»by saying (1) that our judgment sustains the universe, and 
(21 that in judgment and inference we make or construct 
reality*.’*' In the case of the other mode of study, the meta- 

*'* Principle, pp. 371, 76. Cf. Meeting, pp. 2, 85; Mind and its Objects, 
pp. 42 f. 

u* Logic, II, p. 314. 
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physical, this solipsism is completely overcome. Now the finite 
centres are merely organs of and formed by the whole. By 
these organs the whole or the universe manifests and sustains 
itself.“" 

No great knowledge of Bosanquet’s philosophy is necessary 
to realize that in the end it was impossible for Bosanquet to 
reconcile these two points of view, especially as they per se 
imply a germ of contradiction in his system. In his earlier 
works, of course, this contradiction was not so apparent. 
There, logic dominated, which he considered to be distinct 
from metaphysics.'*" But in the second edition of » Logic* his 
attitude is somewhat different. Now it is only with hesitation 
that he agrees to a distinction between logic and metaphysics, 
and he considers them united through philosophy.*"" Thus, his 
duali.sm was overcome in favour of metaphysics, since he very 
.soon identified philosophy and metaphysics; indeed, in l)is 
metaphysical writings even logic is identified with metaphysics. 
This meant the overthrow of solipsism in his logic as well. 
An illuniiiiatiiig expression for this new synthesis is to be 
found in his utterance: *The world judges in me, though from 
my point of view*.*"’ a statement that certainly already had 
its analogue during Bosanquet’s earlier period, though with 
greater emphasis on »my world* 

What perhaps shows Up most clearly the difference between 
his earlier and later view, at the same time as it shows how 
difficult it was for Bosanquet to stop at his first standpoint, 
is the question whether the Absolute is knowable. Bosanquet’s 
attitude in this was sceptical at first. According to him, the 
condition for the conception of the universe as a whole was 

*« Op. cil., II, p. .116. 

«• Op. cit.. II, p. 232. 

'« Op. cit.. II, p. 316. 

Life and Finite Individuality. Proc. of Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vot. I., 
1917, p. 98. 

Cf. Logic, I, p. 3. 
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that this whole should embrace the totality of relations, but 
such totality was unattainable for our knowledge. We must 
remain within this totality with our questions and answers, 
we could not explain the whole itself.”* We could only know 
that there must be an absolute something, since our experience 
always pointed beyond itself: relativity demanded an absolute 
standard. 

In his Gifford Lectures he strikes a more optimistic note. 
The Absolute is not something unknown. We experience the 
Absolute better than anything else, and we all experience it more 
or less, for it is present in all opr experience.”* This higher 
estimate of the potentiality of thought is associated with his 
new attitude towards the tasks of philosophy. As we have 
seen, philosophy should no longer restrict its field of activity 
to judgment and science; it should go further to morals, art, 
and religion. Here we have attained, to u.sc Lodge’s words, 
»a deeper and more comprehensive insight, the philosophical 
vision of an ideally satisfactory knowledge*. ”* The Absolute 
is nothing else but what we experience in these highest experi- 
ences of ours, i. e. when we are at our best.”* 

For Bosanquet religion is the very highest form of experi- 
ence. Here we experience the Absolute best. Religion can 
lhe*ref()re be a basis for all the other forms of experience.”’ 

Op. oil., 1. p. t,10: II, p. 2;J7. — In an essay: illiisanqiirt on Mind 
and the Ahsolule>, ,1. Watson contends that Bosanquet, like Bradley, takes 
up here loo prssimislir an attitude. >BradIey and Bosanquet coiitiiiually insist 
that no judgment is absolnicly true, but in so insisting they tacitly imply 
that the human intelligence Is capable of discerning what is true relatively; 
and this seems to me to imply that they can define the Absolute and what 
can be defined can surely be known*. (Phil. Hev., 1925, p. 441). 

Principle, p. 27. 

Bosanquet and (he t'lilure of Logic, Phil. Rev., 1923, p. 392. 

*“ Principle, p. 250. 

1S7 Meeting, p, 200 . Jfr V. A’orslrbm; > Religious certainty is the core 
of scientific truth as well as the basis of its explanation*. Tankclinjer, 
Mhlm, 1906, p. 635. 
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Without this belief in the Absolute we should never strive to 
get out of the sphere of relativity, having then no experience 
of anything fixed and nun-contradictory. Bosanquet therefore 
opposes those who believe they reach the Absolute solely by 
their own efforts, whether through science or morality. 
However much we may seek to overcome our finiteness and 
however well we may succeed in our self-transcendence, we 
can never by this means become free from our finitude. 
Contradictions will always persist. Religion alone releases us 
from this eternal striving: >the finite spirit recognises his 
unity with the divine goodness by faith*. Here Bosanquet 
and Bradley have met on common ground. 

Although Bosanquet by appealing to religious experience 
has thus provided us with an organ of knowlege for the 
apprehension of the Absolute, he has none the less made it 
more difficult to explain the relation between the Absolute and 
the finite. We do not find here that continuous transition 
from the finite to the infinite, or, more correctly, from the 
more contradictory to the less, from a narrower whole to a 
wider one, which we find in scientific knowledge and in 
moral conation. Here it was nut necessary to assume any 
break between appearance and reality. The difference lay in 
the different degree of completeness and coherence. Appearance 
was reality, but contradictory, and reality was appearance, 
though less contradictory.'^* But on the other hand, how is 
it possible to find a transition between the absolute world of 
belief and our contradictory life? If in the former case the 
difficulty consisted in explaining the Absolute fully and 
completely, it now consists in explaining the finite. No 
synthesis seems to be possible here. Nor does Bosanquet 
claim to establish one. His primary tusk has been to investigate 


Life and Finite Individuality, p. 187. 

nosanijnei, Appearance and flealily. and the Solution of Problems, 
Phil. Rev., 1919, pp. 292 f. 
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our experience of the Absolute, not the Absolute as such”* 
and least of all why there is this difference at all between 
the finite and infinite. The last question is in his view as 
meaningless as the question why the world is such as it is.^'^ 
Here, philosophy has only to accept it and to investigate our 
experience of it, and it then finds that all finitude points 
beyond itself to something absolute, which is not opposed to 
the finite but is revealed through it. 

But Bosanquet can never leave a problem without following 
it to its extreme consequences, even though he must frankly 
acknowledge that the result attained rests on weak ground. 
Nor has he in this case been able to resist the temptation to 
give expression to his interpretation of the internal relation 
between the world of the finite individual and the Absolute, 
between microcosm and macrocosm. We must remember, 
however, that his task is not to give a clearly worked out 
theory but only to make clear by illustralions how he conceives 
this problem can be solved from his starting-points. 

As a guide for his attempt at solution Bosanquet uses bis 
conception of self-consciousness and self-transcendence. By 
self-consciousness Bosanquet does not mean a consciousness 
where subject and object coincide, but >the recognition in 
externality of a counterpart, whether discordant or harmonious, 
with its own principle*. ’** The object of our efforts is to make 
this self-consciousness a systematic whole, gradually to draw 
the non-self into the world of self and include »the outward 
in the circulation of the total life*.”’ Wc see such a process 
in natural science, where thought seeks to permeate Nature 
more and more with the laws that have their source in 
thought's own world. Whether after this one makes mind or 
Nature the primary, is of subordinate importance in this 

■*> Crane Carroll, Phil. Rev., 1921, p. 179. 

Principle, p. 288. 

*“ Op. cil., p. 221 n. 

•“ Op. cit.. p. 77. 
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connexion, since for Bosanquet it means the same if one says 
that Nature is revealed in mind or that mind refinds itself in 
Nature/*^ If mind can thus already find itself in Nature, how 
much more possible is this in art, morals, and religion, which 
are direct creations of the human mind? Hence we see how 
consciousness strives to gather within it the whole surrounding 
world, how our self-consciousness becomes ever wider by its 
own self-transcendence. Bosanquet therefore compares our 
subjective selves to a rising tide, » which covers a wider area 
as it is deeper at the deepest point*. Hegel expresses this 
thought just as clearly when — as we have previously men- 
tioned — he regards our self not as a substance but as a self- 
developing subject, or as a living organism whose life consists 
in con.sciousness of its own activity. Every mind therefore 
becomes a world in itself, a microcosm, in process of constant 
development. This microcosm or individuality becomes more 
real and true, the greater the number of experiences it covers 
and the more .systematically it arranges its experience. And we 
could conceive that finally the microcosm w'ill become one with 
the Absolute, with the macrocosm that is all-inclusive. 

This line of reasoning, however, has not been fully suceessful 
in coping with the problem in question. It is intermingled with 
too much solipsism to be capable of giving a fully satisfactory 
explanation. It merely shosys how the individual mind sustains 
its world, but it gives no guidance as to how the worlds of 
different individuals are related to one another within the 
Absolute. We shall therefore supplement our preceding exposi- 
tion with other modes of thought and other starting-points in 
Bosanquet’s philosophy. 

Op. cit., pp. 367 f. Cf. V. Norstriim; >Tliere are those wlio realize 
that what science brings out as the self-essence ni things is merely — the 
scientist's own instruments oi investigation, his own technique!. (Tanke- 
linjer, p. 68). — Jeans would express it thus: The universe is a system 
of mathematical laws conceived by God, ^Ihc great mathematician!, 
whose thoughts we try to reconstruct. 

>“ Principle, p. XXXVIl. 
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In the foregoing section we saw that according to Bosanquet 
there is no empty self, or consciousness without a content. We 
have also seen that he does not accept any difference between 
this content and the objective world. Now if we at the same 
time have in mind what we just said about self-consciousness, 
viz. that it absorbs within it a part of the surrounding world, 
we can with these starting-points more readily understand 
Bosanquet's absolutism. The contents of different minds, or 
the objective worid itself, can in this way constitute the unity 
of the plurality of individuals. Bosanquet therefore considers 
that he can speak of a »lateral identity », and not merely of a 
>linear> one.'" Two individuals with the same mental content, 
with the same experiences, etc., would then be identical — 
difference in space does not alter identitj’.’“' In our finite 
world things proceed thus, that one mind apprehends one part 
of experience, another mind some other part, and so forth, 
but these parts or aspects merge more or less into one another. 
At times a single individual can be capable of what would 
otherwise take twenty others to do. It is inability, not any 
mystic boundary, that according to Bosanquet maintains 
separation between individuals and between the latter and the 
Absolute.’”" A very illuminating example of this is the rela- 
tionship between the poet and the ■’persons* created by him.’*” 
These persons think and feel with the poet’s thoughts and 
feelings, which so to say have been distributed among the 
different minds of the different persons. Bring these together, 
and we get a view of totality that is just the poet's own mental 
content. We can also express it so, that if the poet allowed 
each »person» to absorb an ever-increasing portion of the 

Life and Finite Individuality, p. 9t. 

Op. cit., pp. 99 f. 

>•« Value, pp. 50 f. 

Principle, pp. 392 ff. Bosanquet takes Dante's Divina Commedia as 
an example. However, we cannot reproduce here the detailed application 
that Bosanquet makes witli this illustration. 
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thoughts and feelings of the others, all the »persons» would 
finally become identical, i. e. they would merge into a single 
person, the poet himself. So it is also with us and the 
Absolute. I apprehend one part of reality, another apprehends 
some other part, though perhaps a portion of my reality, a 
third .sees reality from a third point of view, and so on. No 
aspect, however, represents the whole of reality. But on account 
of the interaction between minds each of them with its content 
can form part of the great whole, of the macrocosm, of the 
Absolute. Concomitantly the imperfections attaching to each 
individual’s aspect can disappear and the whole become perfect. 
Hence Bosanquet makes a synthesis of monism and pluralism. 
The Absolute is oneness in manyness. He therefore calls his 
metaphysical system >Multiplicism>.'''° This implies the same 
as Leibniz’s monadism. with the exception that according to 
Bosanquet the monads are not without windows.'” The theory 
does not least receive its application or — as properly — its 
confirmation, in Bosanquet’s political philosophy, especially in 
the theory of the general will. We have here as Windelband 
so aptly describes. »ein einheitliches Gesamtleben, das in der 
kontinuierlichen Abslufung vermogen dcs Ineinandergreifens 
aller diescr Tcilsystcnie cin zusammenhoriges Gauzes ausmacht. 
Das ist die uns alien bekannten Einheit in der Mannigfaltigkeit, 
an der wir den Sinn der Monadologie fortwahrend erleben.*”® 
This example also does justice to the concrete character of 
the Absolute. There has often been an inclination to deny this 
concreteness, it being considered that by its very notion the 
Absolute must always be something abstract, as it does not 
belong to our temporal reality. Similar criticism has also been 
directed against Bosanquet, nut merely by his realistic adver- 
saries but also by philosophers closely allied to him, e. g. the 
Italian Neo-Idcalists and thinkers of the Bergsonian persuasion. 

Principle, p. 373. 

Op. cit.p p. 119. 

EUnlcitung in die Philosophie, p. 92. 
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For instance, Cunningham in an essay on Bosanquet’s teleology 
claims that if the Absolute is apprehended as >a dead perfect 
calm of unruffled satisfaction and non-contradiction*,'^' it 
threatens to become a pure abstraction. In support of his 
claim Cunningham refers to a similar criticism in Professor 
Albee’s review of »The Principle of Individuality and Value*, 
where Albee points out that if, like Bosanquet, one makes the 
Absolute entirely independent of temporal development, one 
apprehends it purely abstractly however often one calls it 
concrete.”' Here it should be pointed out, however, that 
Bosanquet has not deprived the -Absolute of all dependence 
on time. Of the alternatives *time in Absolute* and »Absolute 
in time* he rejects only the latter one.”' According to him 
there are differences in the Absolute, and time also enters as 
a constituent in this differentiated whole. In the Absolute no 
great difference can exist between time and any other quality. 
With almost us little reason as we can say that the Absolute 
has colour, can we say that the Absolute is in time.”' 

Cunningham, however, rejects the alternatives mentioned 
above in favour of a third possibility: »tbe Absolute through 
time*.'” The difference between this view and Bosanquet's 
need not however be so great as one would at first be inclined 
to think. Even though Bosanquet ranks time with ordinary 
qualities, he applies this view rather sparingly. The temporal 
notions »progress» and »proce.ss» play too large a part in his 
determination of the Absolute for any consistent application of 
the view in question to be possible. Bosanquet dues not differ 
much here from Hegel, who, as we have seen, did not regard 
the Absolute as merely the result of evolution: a whole can 

Bosanquet on Telpulugy a.s u Metaphysical I'rinriple, Phil. Hev., 
1923, p. 622. 

Op. cit., p. 622 n. 

Science and Phil., p. 122 (Essay 'Time and the Absolute'. Also 
included in Proc. of Arist. .Soc., 1896). 
o* Science and Phii., p. 122. 

Cunningham, op. cit., p. 623. 
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only become absolute if it is taken together »mit seinem 
Werden*.'’’ Hence the finite will be >aufgehoben» in the 
Absolute. Bosanquet expresses it thus, that the Absolute is 
>the finite at its best>. It is more than tlie finite, »not in 
time nor in quantity, but in completeness, in progress along 
the path of continuity which is indicated by the nature of 
thingSD.’^" The Absolute is accordingly no empty and abstract 
conception, but reality in the whole of its concrete development. 
And in a later essay Cunningham himself has done more 
justice to Bosanquet’s Absolute: »Hc docs not mean to hold 
that reality is such that it can be fully described in abstract 
generalities, or that it is sharply sundered from the flow of 
lowly human experience — his Absolute, whatever may be its 
defects, is certainly not some far-off existent or abstract 
archangel sitting in the hlue.»*““ 

Even if Bosanquet has not fully succeeded in explaining 
what the Absolute is in its structure and how it is related to 
the finite world, he has nevertheless indicated by this notion 
a necessary condition for all knowledge. We shall therefore 
now sum up the most significant in this idea of the Absolute 
as it is represented in Bosanquet. — We cannot stop at 
epistemological relativism, for it involves a logical self- 
contradiction. It asserts that there is no absolute or uncondi- 
tional truth, yet at the same time it claims that this assertion 
is unconditional. I'he proposition »There is no unconditional 
truths affirms relativism by its immanent meaning, but the 
claim of validity for thi.s proposition affirms absolutism.*** 
But if we also make this sphere of validity relative, we land 

Phanomcnologie, p. 5. 

”• Principle, p. 255 (Italics here). 

<’"> Bosanquet on Philosophic Metliod, Phil. Rev., 1026, p. 326, — 
Ksperially Marion Crane Carroll has emphasized that >lhe process of the 
self-transceiidencei as >thc very essence of the Al>solute> is characteristic 
of Bosanquet's conception of the .Absolute (Dr Bosanquet’s Doctrine of 
Freedom, Phil. Hcv., 1916, p. 727), 

O'! Horvath, Die Idee der Gereehtigkeit, Z. f. oil. Recht, VII, p. 608. 
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in pure scepticism, and there will remain no other ideal hut 
Pyrrho’s: to refrain from all judgments. But where is the 
Absolute in our knowledge that can save us from scepticism? 
Has there ever been a theory, a judgment, theoretical or 
practical, that could lay claim to absolute validity? Is our 
modem physical picture of the world more true than that of 
Democritus and Newton? Will not Einstein’s picture of the 
universe one day also be obsolete, declared incorrect? But in 
spite of this relativity thought is driven onward to new 
theories, theories which thought will presently demolish again. 
It is this striving that makes science possible, the striving for 
wholeness, harmony, system, and finally for a totality that 
cannot be anything else but the Absolute. If this striving 
ceases, science also loses its power to develop. Not even 
natural science, which seeks to be purely mecbanical, can 
avoid the teleological element inherent in the striving for 
wholeness. We must with Bosanquet assume u will in every 
thought, for abstract thought cannot be automatic.’*'* Only 
volitional thought can be the true source ol all spiritual 
activity. Such thoughts have been advanced by many scientists. 
Klcinpeler, e. g., says that >der Erkenntnisakt slellt sich als 
Zweek Oder Willenshandlung dar*.’"'* And from natural- 
science starting-points the Munich physicist Hugo Dingier has 
elaborated a philosophical system that he calls »Dezemis- 
‘mus®,’"'* according to which all the foundations of knowledge 
rest in the will. But we are no more entitled to lapse into u 
radical absolutism that .severs all connexions between the 
infinite and the finite than we arc to fall into a radical 
relativism. Instead, wc must assume a difference of degree 
between the relative and the Absolute. We finite beings can 
only attain truth in a small degree, for we cannot attain 

Cf. Norsfrom, Taiikelinjcr, p. (KU. 

Kleinpeter, Die t^rkeiintnislheorie tier Nalurforschun^ der Gegen- 
wart, Lpz., 1905, p. 44. Qual. from Norsirom, op. rit., p. 635. 
u* Der Zusanimriibruch der Wissensrhafl, Miinch., 1926, p. 72. 
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complete truth. In this most idealists agree. But our know- 
ledge is not relative to the ext^t that one truth is as good 
as the other. Truth and reality are graduated in the measure 
of their proximity to the Absolute. Seen from a higher 
standpoint the abandoned, lower standpoint is false, but seen 
from one still lower it is true. Respecting this Horvath says: 
^Als das Wesentliche ist festzuhalten, dass der Gradunterschied 
. . . ahsotut und dabei doch dem relativen Sinngefiige durchaus 
immanent isti.'‘° We cannot determine the Absolute more 
nearly. It rests primarily on a belief that the world can be 
arranged into a harmonious whole so that we can apprehend 
it by our mental activity. UsuaUy this belief is nob consciously 
experienced by the investigator, but it lies behind his scientific 
effort to reach a non-contradictory whole. This belief is often 
considered to be related to religious feeling. Therefore prac- 
tically all idealistic philosophy has made religion the highest 
form of ex])erience and a basis for the other forms. Plato, 
Hegel, Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, and the Swedish philosophy 
of personality have here met on common ground in spite of 
many disagreements in their systems in other respects. 

As a frame for our interpretation as well as an epitome of 
Bosanquet’s relative-absolute view we may quote Bosanquet’s 
words: »all essence is relative, but relativity does not exclude 
absoluteness 


f. The Philosophy of Value. 

This endeavour to determine reality from a supreme unity, 
from the Absolute, has cleared the way for an ethical view 
HorvMh, op. cit., p. 536. 

u* Logic, I, p. 62. Cf. Boodin; >In the flux of process ... all alike 
relative. What remains is only the direction. This must be absolute, else 
there is no meaning. > (The Ought and Beality, Int. Journ. of Ethics, XVIf, 
p. 461); H. Larsson; >The Absolute roust be thought — further I for my 
part cannot get. It is, as we see, Kant’s standpoint. God is a necessary 
idea. A necessary fiction, fictionalism would say; a (theoretical) postulate, 
I prefer to say> (Spinoza, p. 300). 
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of reality/*' The whole is not merely the notion of absolute 
reality but is just as much the supreme value, and throughout 
the preceding exposition we have been able to discern how 
intimately the philosophy of value and > theoretical* philos- 
ophy are interwoven in Bosanquet. We must not lose sight 
of this when we come to his political philosophy, where the 
relation between the value and the reality of the State is the 
main issue. And we have also seen in our historical excursus 
that the subject-matter of political philosophy in general has 
been the question of the value and justification of the State. 
The battle has surged high when the issue has been what ends 
and what values the State is to guard, what relation exists 
between these values and reality, and whether it is possible 
to apply a teleological or axiological view to the State. The 
philosophical problem of the State can thcretorc be satis- 
factorily dealt with only against the background of the 
problems of value and reality in general. This has not 
always been sulficiently recognized in the criticism of Bosan- 
quet’s view of the State, a fact that has led to many misinter- 
pretations of his conception. 

Since political philosophy has principally interested itself 
in value as an end, we must not neglect Bosanquet's teleological 
conception. — The difficulty associated with this is that the 
actual term »teleology» is not univocally determined. At times 
it denotes value in general, at times it has its special significa- 
tion. The chief point at issue is whether the common-sense 
acceptation or the metaphysical conception should have the 
last word. In » Logic* the former point of view dominates. 
There Bosanquet distinguishes true or real teleology from what 
he calls quasi-teleology or de facto teleology.”'' The former 
sense is the one in current linguistic usage. It denotes the 
end or aim pur.sued by human beings, whether it is a question 

Logic, II, p. 222. Cf. Horvath, op cit., p. 619. The striving for 
unity in chaos is >ein typisch iind charakteristisch ethiches Verhaltem. 

Logic, II, p. 95, 201, 223. 
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of the aims ot particular persons or the ends of laws and 
institutions. It is to this common-sense teleology he is referring 
when in the » Principle* he frames his definition: *The idea 
called Teleology' is that you find something valuable when 
you find what has been the purpose or intention of some 
mind..”“ 

The other meaning, de facto teleology, is not teleology in 
the ordinary sense; it is even according to Bosanquet a 
contradiction in terms. Here we have no prescient mind 
working for certain ends. Instead, teleology denotes identity 
in difference, the whole of parts as, e. g., in organisms. He 
therefore also calls it » Morphology*. The reason Bosanquet 
nevertheless retains the same term is that in his opinion a 
synthesis of diifcrences, a whole of harmoniously arranged 
parts, can be regarded »as a concentration of means in a 
distinguishable result*.’"'' 

This teleology becomes in the ‘Principle* the real or true 
teloolog)’, while the former, viz. the common-sense teleology’, 
can no longer be looked upon as the real in the strict sense, 
as it is only concerned with de facto purposes. Thus we see 
a complete reversal ot the terminology. This inversion of the 
terms is an interesting expression of the transition Bosanquet’s 
philosophy underwent towards the metaphysical. In the 
second edition of > Logics organic or morphological unity 
was replaced by the notion ‘Individuality*, and since, as 
we have seen, this concept expressed true realit}, it was a 
fully consistent step in the subsequent works to denote the 
former de facto teleology as the true and real. >In working 
with it (Individuality), we substitute the idea of perfection or 
the whole — a logical or metaphysical, non-temporal, and 
religious idea — for that of de facto purpose — a psychological, 
temporal, and ethical idea.*’” Our desires and purposes, which 


*“ Principle, p. XXIll 
Logic, II, p. 94. 
Principle, p 127 
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cbaoge from day to day, belong to the last-named category. 
We cannot build up any unity or whole with them. They are 
more or less false and self-contradictory, and therefore they 
are merely subjective values. There are also purposes that serve 
as means to other purposes. When these are attained the 
means can be discarded. But the > ultimate* purposes too — 
if one can speak of such at all, seeing that they in their turn 
are means to others — cease to be purposes when they have 
been achieved. Hence we get an infinite series of Oughts and 
Wills, but not a totality, not a positive whole.'°° This whole, 
however, is characteristic of logical or metaphysical teleology. 
Here we have not a transitory serial means-end relation, but 
the parts are harmoniously co-ordinated. We have only to 
think of such a teleological whole as a work of art in which 
one * element* is as necessary as the others and as necessary 
as the whole. Here we experience the satisfaction that can 
only have its source in true reality, and that is distinct from 
the satiety we feel on achieving a particular purpose.”** 

We must not forget that this metaphysical teleology, which 
is called real teleology by Bosanquet, is not teleology according 
to customary linguistic usage. Of this Bosanquet is also fully 
aware: *Thus the ’end’ no longer appears as a terminus 
ad quem*.*** But tlien he ought also to have submitted 
to the consequence and adopted another mode of expression. 
He himself once suggested replacing teleological whole by 
•Individuality*, but he seldom put the suggestion into effect. 
Had he done so, many misinterpretations of his system could 
have been avoided, especially in respect of his * teleological* 
view of Nature. 

If one defines teleology in the way Bosanquet does in his 
metaphysical theory, there will be no contradiction involved 
in also regarding Nature, and even a mechanical system, from 

Op. cil., p. 124. 

Op. cit., p. 131. 

'** Op. cit., p. 129; cf. p. 156 n. 
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a teleological point of view. If, on the other hand, by a 
teleological view of Nature one means that certain purposes 
analogous to ours are to be found in Nature, such an assump- 
tion would according to Bosanquet be altogether meaningless. 
What wc can discover in Nature is not conscious purposes, 
hut unity, identity in difference. A flower, e. g., has no 
conscious end, hut it is nevertheless a thing > decisively 
partaking of individuality, definitely and plainly constituted 
hy arrangements of material substances and their reactions 
according to law*.’*" A teleological category of this kind also 
admits of the inclusion of inorganic nature. Even if this as a 
whole is impossible for us to explain, there are none the less 
inorganic wholes within Nature, c.g. the solar system.’*" And 
the mechanistic method aims just at getting coherence and 
unity in the various phenomena of Nature. 

But will there not then he here a ’•psyehological* teleology, 
which wc have previously seen Bosanquet vigorously reject? 
Has not the unity that the mechanical system constitutes been 
consciously constructed, and is it not an expression of human 
activity and its ends? This is brought out clearly in * Logic*: 
*Reality as a mechanical system is further adapted to, or 
includes as elements within its unity, the substantive purposes 
of human intelligence, i. e. is really teleological*.’*’ (As the 
quotation is from >Logic\, real teleology here means the same 
as * psychological teleology*, thus not real teleology in the 
sense used in the *Principle*.) Is there then not a contradic- 
tion between » Logic* and his essay *The Meaning of Tele- 
ology*? One cannot free Bosanquet from the contradiction by 
asserting that only the mechanistic system has a de facto 
purpose, and not Nature. Such an assertion would be at 
variance with his identification of thought and reality, which 

*'* The Meaning of Teleology, Prop, ol British Academy, II, 1905 — 
1906, p. 242. 

Op. cit., p. 241. 

Logic, II, p. 22.3. 
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is plainly to be seen from our quotation. However, he gets 
a true teleological unity in inorganic nature in another way. 
He assumes a divine plan of the world, which is best evidenced 
in Nature by natural evolution from the inorganic through 
the organic up to the human mind."^ By getting in this way 
a unity independent of humanly conscious purposes Bosanquet 
has certainly rescued metaphysical teleology, but in doing so 
he has landed in those difficulties which were found in an 
earlier section to attach to his theory of the relation between 
mind and Nature. If mind is posterior to Nature but the latter 
gets its spiritual significance through mind, the question is to 
what extent teleological unity in Nature springs from the 
human mind. Just as we there got no fully satisfactory answer, 
so do we get none in his teleology. Here, too, he rests content 
with saying that the two points of view presuppose each other. 
Nature as a whole can be regarded both »as an individuah 
and >as constituted of interreacting members ». Neither aspect 
can be dispensed with, for >>a total failure of mechanical 
intelligibility would reduce the spiritual to the miraculous, 
and destroy teleology, as a total failure of teleological in- 
telligibility would reduce individuality to incoherence, and 
annihilate mechanism And in another essay >Purpose and 
Mechanism » he even goes so far as to affirm that teleology 
and mechanism exhibit affinity for each other, both having 
the character of a timeless unity.'”" 

It is easier for Bosanquet to apply the metaphysical tele- 
ological conception to history and to social formations, which 
in their development do not merely depend on a particular 
person. According to him we have here a teleology > above 
consciousness.*, while in Nature we have a teleology »below 
consciousness >. Just as each coral-insect contributes with its 
work to forming a coral-reef, i. e. a teleological creation, so does 

The Meaning of Teleology, p. 2t0. 

Op. cit., p. 244. 

•“® Proc. of .Arist. Society, XII, 1911 — 12, p. 261. 
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each man unconsciously contribute to forming laws, institutions, 
and historical structures, and, without his being aware of it, 
he frequently paves the way for new ideas and currents of 
thought.''"^ Nor have we here a conscious plan in the ordinary 
sense, a de facto purpose or an end »a(/ quern*. Teleology 
means here logical whole, or individuality. And just as the 
scientist strives to get Nature into a single systematic whole, 
so does the historian try to work his way to a systematic 
totality of historical phenomena 

These totalities lead us to another aspect of the problem. 
»In extending the idea of teleology to the universe as a whole 
we arc turning from the question whether this fact or that 
has the appearance of being contrived for a purpose, to the 
question whether the totality . . . can be apprehended or con- 
ceived as satisfactory, f. e. as a supreme value. This brings 
us to the heart of Bosanquet’s philosophy of value, viz. the 
question of supreme value and the relation between this and 
subjective values. 

Values are sometimes classified as subjective, objective, and 
absolute. Now which of these categories docs Bosanquet accept 
He is a value subjectivist to the extent that he considers value 
always to be value related to a feeling. He is a value objec- 
tivist in as far as from an ontological point of view he does 
not distinguish tertiary qualities, i. e. salues, trom primary and 
secondary, just as he docs not regard our values as simply 
and solely irrational qualities, but as logically harmonious. 
Lastly, he is a value absolutist in that he assumes a supreme, 
absolute value. 

How is it possible to unite these apparently incompatible 
points of view into a coherent theory of valued 

1. For Bosanquet value implies relation to a feeling mind 
It must be value »for, of, or in a person This reasoning 


The Meaning ol Teleology, p 244 Principle, p 155 
Principle, p 127 

Principle, p .302, Cf p 2!)4, Logic, II p 199 n 
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is carried to its extreme conclusion in one of the essays in 
>Some Suggestions in Ethics», the one entitled >Goodness and 
Value*. To the question: Where do we find value? he answers: 
*What is good or has value is naturally observed as possessing 
the general character of what a human being wants 

2. But if for Bosanquet every value is a want or desire, 
every want is not a value. By this he saves himself from 
radical subjectivism. In the ^Principle* he falls at times into 
the opposite extreme. He says, e. g.: >But to be desired by a 
human mind is almost no proof of value, for their desires are 
constantly wrong*. Perhaps here Bosanquet goes a little 
further than his fundamental philosophieal conception permits, 
for every value, as we shall presently see, can be ranged within 
a whole, and human desires are rarely fortuitous, being more 
or less dependent upon the nature of the individual. But our 
quotation is a typical expression of his struggle for an objective 
tbeor} of value. Such a theory is a necessary consequence of 
his notion of feeling. We have seen that he definitively rejects 
a pure feeling and a pure immediacy without any logical 
elements. According to him a feeling can be both tested and 
modified by critical reasoning. An idea that can 'interest or 
satisfj’ us is not merely a brute fact, but a matter for logical 
estimation With this he has also repudiated the theory 
that postulates value as something indefinable. Doubtless it is 
primarily Moore to whom he is referring when in the above- 
mentioned essay he criticizes the idea that value is indefinable 
and to be ranked with secondary qualities. Although Bosanquet 
ontologieally puts secondary and tertiary qualities on an equal 
footing, he does not mean by this that there is no distinction 
between them. A sensation can thus according to him be 
indicated, since being merely a quality it is indefinable, but 

Some SucK'-'stioiis in Ethics (qnot. as Suggestions), Lond., 1918, 
pp. 52 f. 

*“ Principle, p. XXIII. 

“• Op. cit., p. 296. 
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value is not a sensation or datum for sense-perception; it is 
most readily to be regarded as a category. >being a feature 
of structure and function characterising experiences which have 
other features besides it».‘°' It is chiefly the expression >struc- 
ture» that is of importance here. This term also implies logical 
determination, i. e. that value stands in a certain logical func- 
tional connexion witti other experience. In full agreement with 
his view that the task of philosophy is to bring all elements 
of experience into a larger nexus of reality he considers that 
the philosophy of value has to give value its place in reality. 
This can only be done if value can be shown to possess the 
same logical stability as reality. If this cannot be demonstrated, 
then value ceases to be an object-matter of philosophy. 

We now understand why Bosanquet could not accept all 
human desires us values; they do not contain any very high 
degree of logical stability or individuality. And we also under- 
stand why he could call them wrong. The standard of value 
applied by him is logical stability. Hence wc find the same 
criterion for valuation or judgment of value — no difference 
seems to prevail between these terms -- as for theoretical 
judgment. We saw that when the whole is the criterion, the 
truth of a judgment was .subject to a subsequent judgment. 
It is the same with valuation; whether a valuation is right or 
wrong is determined by a subsequent valuation.^”* If. for 
instance, a child values uncon.sirained freedom higher than 
school lessons, this valuation of the child’s would be regarded 
from Bosanquet’s starting-point as wrong, as it could be 
assumed that after some years the child would revise its 
valuation. This last-mentioned valuation would be truer. 

Suggestion, pp. 49 f. 

*“ Principle, pp. 292 1'. Cf. Hfigerstrom, Kritiska punkter i viirdo- 
psykologien. Festskrift lillngnad E. O. Buniiaii, Ups. 1910, p. 49. >... 
that valuation which is made on the basis of subsequent insight raises 
the claim to being the only correct one as against previously made valua- 
tions!. 
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Testing as it would on a wider view of totality. It can also 
be said that the child’s parents would have a correcter con- 
ception of the value of school education, since they can 
refer this value to a more extensive whole than the child can. 
For Bosanquet, therefore, the question whether it is the subject 
of value or the valuing subject that makes the judgment of 
value has no significance. The truth of value is not more than 
the theoretical truth dependent on the actual psychological 
situation; the good cannot be determined »by the total actual 
want>, nor beauty »by the total actual feeling*, it being the 
systematic whole that is determinant.”"* Once again we 
encounter the distinction we have seen Bosanquet make between 
logic and psychology. 

But does not this imply that the subjective ingredient is 
entirely sifted out of the theory of value, so that the logical 
element not merely becomes dominant but even absolute? This 
is not the case. Bosanquet has not elimimated feeling allogethcr. 
He has only claimed that we must not make our particular 
desires and wants the basis of value. To emphasize this he 
makes his definition of value clearer in » Suggestions* by 
pointing out that value qua what *a human being wants* 
should strictly speaking be replaced here by value is what 
»I approve* or »in which I find myself affirmed*. The 
feeling that then comes into quc.stion is not satiety but satis- 
faction, and value has >tlie property of satisfactoriness*, »that 
is, the character which logically and in every form of experi- 
ence gives necessary satisfaction*.”^ Satiety signifies merely a 
satisfied casual desire, while satisfaction is the feeling of 
harmony and wholeness, which includes within it logical 
stability. It is this feeling of wholeness and satisfaction we 
appeal to when we are trying to induce a person to test his 

"* Can Logic abstract from the Psychological Condition of Thinking? 
Proc. of Arist. Soc., VI, 1906, p. 241. 

«• Suggestions, p. 51. 

Op. cit., p. 50; Implication, p, 96. 
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valuations. We ask him: Can this really satisfy you? Is it 
not merely a momentary desire that will only be followed by 
a feeling of dissatisfaction? Is it this you really want at the 
bottom of your heart? Such testing can only be performed on 
the basis of a whole in which the values can be logically co> 
ordinated. For Bosanquet it is therefore a subordinate question 
whether value belongs to feeling or to the logical, seeing that 
it must belong to both, as neither can stand alone, even if now 
one, now the other, may be predominant. No difference in 
kind can accordingly be found between the value of truth and 
ethical, aesthetical and religious values. What is characteristic 
of all of them, and what makes them values, is — to give by 
a quotation an expressive statement of Bosanquet's objective 
view of value: >the character of logical stability of the whole 
inherent in the objects of desire, and that what in this sense 
is more real, that is, more at one with itself and the whole 
(e. g. free from contradiction) is also the experience in which 
the mind obtains the more durable and coherent satisfaction 
. . . This consideration prescribes the nature of the ultimate 
good or end, which is the supreme standard of value, and 
cannot itself be measured by anything else.»“’' 

3. This means that he has passed over from the objective 
theory of value to an absolute theory. The Absolute forms the 
condition of the objective valuation, giving it a standard of 
value and a direction. When discussing theoretical judgments 
we remarked that they always pointed beyond themselves to 
something absolute that gave a tenable criterion of truth. The 
same is applicable to valuation. We have already shown how 
we test our values by connecting them into a larger totality. 
And if we push this line of thought still further we shall find 
that this whole grows wider and completer until finally it gives 
us an indication ot the Absolute, the ultimate condition, and 
hence itself unconditioned. Even if we try to escape this 

>i> Suggestions, p. 57. 

'Principle, p. 298 f 
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Absolute, it sooner or later asserts itself. A relative view of 
value followed to its extreme consequences would soon disclose 
its own untenability. Horvfith, whose relativistic-absolutistic 
theory of value comes very close to Bosanquet’s, though worked 
out in a more pregnant form than the latter’s, claims that it 
is logically impossible to maintain a relativity without stating 
by what values are determined. One then comes >zu einer 
Bedingtheit mit fehlender Bedingung. Das ist aber nichts 
anderes als I’nbedingtheit Oder Selbstbedingtheit.*’** According 
to him these consequences can be avoided by reducing the 
notion of value to the notion of order and thereby making 
order the sole absolute standard of value. This order is 
ildentitat, Widerspruchslosigkeit, Einheit, System, Gesetzmas- 
sigkcit>,'^‘ the same characteristics as mark Bosanquet's 
standard of value. 

But is not this whole of too formal a character to he 
successfully used? Cannot evil also form a system? A member 
of a band of gangsters can be acting quite consistently when 
he commits what from the viewpoint of the community is a 
vicious crime, whereas he would be acting dead against his 
code if he were to commit the socially beneficial act of 
betraying one of his fellows. Here, the above-mentionetl 
criterion of value would thus lead in the opposite direction to 
that intended. Bosanquet docs not deny this difficulty. Evil 
according to him >is made of the same stuff as good>, and 
what makes evil something evil is merely its opposition to 
good; it directs our will from good.“' Hence here one whole is 
opposed to another whole in the same way as one scientific 
system may often be opposed to another. In the last-mentioned 
case it is only the ability to construct a wider system, i. e. the 
ability to assign new facts a place in the system, that can 
gradually give a verdict in favour of one of the systems. Now 

•** Zeitschr. f. off. Rccht, VII, p. 540. 

Op. cit., p. 528. 

»• Suggestions, p. 113. 
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it ought to be possible according to Bosanquet to apply the 
same criterion to our system of values. But do not the actual 
starting-points play a greater part here than in theoretical judg- 
ments? Is it not an almost universally recognized thesis that 
ultimate values do not admit of discussion? Here feeling is of 
greater consequence than in the former case. It is self-evident 
that if a starting-point has once been selected, an appeal to 
the feeling of unity is not only possible but also necessary to 
prevent complete chaos, although the actual starting-point need 
not be determined. And Bosanquet himself also seems, where 
value is concerned, to take up a rather reserved attitude towards 
the application of the totality-criterion. Certainly he points out, 
as we have seen, that a value never comes to us us a i>brute 
fact* and that the phrase >de guslibus non disputandum is a 
half -truth*. On the other hand, he is not blind to the fact 
that finite consciousnesses of value are » contingent in their 
degree and direction of development*.”’ And at times he goes 
so far as to state that there is no other safe moral judgment 
• except our own on ourselves, and not really that*.“” 

But Bosanquet .saves himself from scepticism in respect of 
the value theory by reference to values that are not subject to 
this law of futility. Individuals are formed by the community, 
by communion with their fellows. This communion is there- 
fore a whole, of which the individual is merely a part. In the 
community with its juridical and ethical system the individual 
can find a touchstone for his ethical ideas. Bosanquet recog- 
nizes, however, that this system likewise is insufficient, even if 
*the social ethical observance* can be called »half a religion*.”" 
The community gives merely a relative whole and not the 
Absolute. We are not however excluded from this: we experi- 

Principle, p. 293. 

•“ Op. cit., p. 300. 

><• Ideals, p. 201: cf. p. 286. 

What Religion is, Lond., 1920, p. 49. 
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ence it in art and pre-eminently in religion.^^^ Through religion 
we overcome all finitudc, for here not only are we accorded 
communion with others, as in the community, but here we 
become one with the Absolute. 

Religious value and in a certain sense also aesthetic value 
become for Bosanquct absolute or impersonal values. But we 
must not believe that tliey are absolute in the sense that they, 
so to speak, float over our heads and are without contact with 
the finite world. Absolute or impersonal values are also values 
»in, for, or of persons >; they are » embodied in persons* and 
are the best for the world.^” Just as Bosanquct in his theor>' 
of knowledge endeavoured to establish a synthesis of the 
sulipsistic element and the Absolute and say > reality thinks 
in me», so does he in his theory of value uiiile the purely 
subjective element and the purely absolute to »lhe Absolute 
values itself through me». Religious and aesthetic values are 
therefore absolute; not because they are independent of feeling 
beings, but becau.se on attaining these values man does not 
seek to ascend higher. Here he experiences true, real, and 
never ceasing satisfaction. 

Bosanquct can accordingly parry the tlii'ii->l that his notion 
of the Absolute is iormal and useless as a standard of value. 
But the cibjection can come back in another form. Can an 
absolute value, even if it is concrete, afford us guidance to 
our finite values'.’ Or. to set the problem more in accord with 
our purposes: How can the religious value determine the 
others? And how. with a concrete value as standard, can w'e 
value one object more than another within one and the .same 
sphere of values, e. g. the aesthetic. We ssill take the second 
question first, since we have already established contact with it. 

Salomaa wonders how it is possible for us to estimate the 
aesthetic value of the American business palace less than, e. g. 
Cologne Cathedral, if it is the organic or logical relation that 


«> Life and Phil., p. 58. 
*** Suggestions, p. 158. 
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is OUT criterion. We find the same criticism advanced by 
McTaggart. He drastically supposes a gasometer to be sub- 
stituted for the tower of Salisbury Cathedral. The new struc- 
ture, he says, would form another unit}’ than the old but a 
less beautiful one. >But I cannot see> he concludes, >that the 
new building would be less of a unity, more self-contradictory, 
or less real».““ The objection would be justified if Bosanquet 
had only formal-logical criteria in view. But the most perfect 
unity, the highest reality, is characterized by logical stability 
only from a concrete point of view. Perhaps we could best 
illustrate Bosanquet's meaning by substituting harmony for 
logical stability, at the same time remembering that according 
to Bosanquet 'harmony is also dependent upon richness and 
variety of ideas, i. e. upon comprehensiveness. It is evident 
that in the customary sense of the term there is not more 
logical contradiction between the broken stones in a roadside 
heap than between the parts of a pyramid. But it may be 
said that the parts of the latter co-operate more harmoniously 
or, let us say. more organically than the parts in the former.'” 
The road.side heap, however, would acquire an aesthetic value 
if it were organized into a whole, e. g. a landscape. 

But harmony in general cannot of course have any meaning 
independent of feeling. It is feeling that by its measure of 
satisfaction determines the degree of harmony and hence also 
of value. When Bosanquet .speaks of unity, non-contradic- 
torincss, etc., he is emphasizing that these arc only possible 
seen from the human mind,'” whose striving for unity is 
realized in the highest forms of our spiritual activity, in art, 

•“ Salomaa, op. cit., p. 112. 

“* Mind, 1912, p. 319. 

Cf. Larsson, Toesiens logik, 2. cd., Lund, 1908: »But the logic 
of poelry lies not on the surface but in the depths. It is ... organic* 
(p. 143). ».So the moral life aims l>eyond enjoyment and strives for 
objective, logical relations. And so, 1 may say, does the aesthetic life 
tooa (p. 148). 

Principle p. 310. 
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in philosophy, in religion. And if we view the notion of unity 
in this way, Salomaa’s and MacTaggart’s objections to Bosan- 
quet’s criterion of value are unfounded: a church, e. g. Cologne 
Cathedral, affords more aesthetic satisfaction than a business 
palace, for it exhibits more harmonious comprehensiveness, if 
we may so express ourselves, and through this we gain contact 
with a higher reality, with the Absolute. 

This also gives an indication of the direction in which the 
answer to our second question is to be sought. From such a 
point of view could we not quite consistently say with Bosanquet 
that » objects of our likings possess, as much of satisfactoriness 
— which we identify with value — as they possess of reality 
and trueness i. e. of the Absolute or of religious experience? 
It is thus the degree of satisfaction in us that decides how near 
a value comes to the absolute value. And there is no one 
entirely without this standard. Otherwise it would be but 
natural to ask: If religion were a necessary basis for all 
valuation, by what standard would, for instance, the irreligious 
make their valutations. But according to Bosanquet every value 
is more or less inherent in everyone.“““ This applies not least 
of all to religious value. lie can so much the more easity make 
this assumption as he gives religion a very wide meaning. 
» Wherever a man is so carried heyond himself whether for 
any other being, or for a cause or for a nation . . . there you 
have the universal basis and structure of religion. Broadly 
speaking, this amounts to saying that the criterion of value 
consists in the degree of man's self-transcendence of self- 

Op. cit., p. .117. 

Suggoslioiis, ]). i:il 

*** What Religion is, pp. 5 f. .\l times, however. Bosanquet conceives 
religion in a narrower sense, distinguishing between the God of religious 
experience and the Absolute. God is the opposite of evil, whereas the 
Absolute is the reconciliation of good and evil. (Value, pp. 350 — 355.) 
However, the distinction is very seldom maintained, and therefore we 
may leave it out of consideration. (Cf. Schaub, Bosanquet’s Interpreta- 
tion of Religious Experience, Phil. Rev., 1923, p. 665.) 
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realization, or in the whole that runs through all our valuations 
and judgments. 

We must not lose sight of this determination of religion. 
Only by realizing that religious experience coincides with the 
feeling of the whole can we understand how religious value 
can be the basis for our valuations and a unity of our values, 
A common criterion of value necessarily presupposes that the 
different values (e. g. truth, love, beauty) can be co-ordinated 
and can co-operate. This assumption is also in full accord with 
the fundamental view of Bosanquet's philosophy, viz. that 
everything can be included in one harmonious whole. The 
same must obviously apply to values. Here the double aspect 
of the whole also becomes apparent. Either this totality is 
determined only from a religious jxnnt ol view. >Now if we 
go into ourselves, and keep fast hold of religion, we shall 
surely leel that all these things (truth, love, beauty) are just 
sides, aspects, consequences of it, ways in which the revelation 
ol supreme will and goodness comes in our mind and hearts*. 

Or else, he stales that all the goods or values sustain one another 
and are instruments lor one another. In his opinion it is wrong 
to give any value precedence, for »all are cognate expressions 
of the same category*.”^ 

If this category is identical with religious value, or if the 
latter is merelv one among aU the other values, is not clearly 
indicated here The former alternative is however the only 
possible one, as otherwise we gel a contradiction between the 
statements quoted. 

It is the easier to make this assumption because according 
to Bosanquet religious value, the Absolute, is not one value 
among all others, but is unity. »It is ... not strictly good — 
certainly not morally good in the ordinary sense — yet perfec- 
tion and the standard of all goodness and value. Strictly, you 
do not value it; you value all else by it. Its value is the unit. 

Op. cit., p. 31. 

**' Suggestions, p 65 
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and all other values must be adjusted so as to amount to it.>*" 
McTaggart remarks against this that it is impossible to accept 
a standard of value that is not a value itself. But we are 
surely not to interpret Bosanquet as meaning that the Absolute 
is neutral from the point of view of value; on the contrary, 
it is more than value, in the same way as we saw that the 
teleological whole was more than a de facto purpose, not being 
teleological in the customary sense. Hence the supreme value 
is not an ethical value, as it is not something that ought to 
be, but is already, and can never be reached through our own 
efforts, but comes to us through religion. It is perfect, and 
therefore it cannot be good in the ordinary sense, for good is 
the opposite of evil, and the perfect must combine within it 
both good and evil. It is unity and wholeness, in which all 
values must he included, and therefore it must be more than 
value. 

There remains, however, an unclear point. When Bosanquet 
says of the supreme value: »you do not value it; you value 
all else liy il<, the conclusion might easily be drawn that 
religious value is not self-existent, but only subsists through 
other values. And no doubt he cannot be entirely acquitted 
of a self-contradiction here, which owes its origin to the two 
different methods by which he arrives at his notion of the 
Absolute. In our exposition of this notion we pointed out that 
he has not always had the difference between these methods 
sharply in mind. The same now applies to his philosophy of 
value. At one turn he concentrates on the striving of finite 
mind to pass from value to value, to abandon a once taken 
position because a fresh insight, a new experience, makes it 
insufficient, fragmentary, contradictory and presses forward 
a new position. The standard of value is here unity or 
coherence. But we arc usually unconscious of this unity; we 
do not always value it direct. Ttiis valuation, to appl}' Hegel’s 

*•* Principle, pp. 310 f. 

*“ Mind. 1912, p. 426. 
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phraseology, is something that proceeds as it were behind the 
mind’s back. Wr do not know of this unity being a value, 
but all the same we have it present in all our valuations as a 
necessary basis, as the logical stability without which all our 
valuations would be merely isolated impulses. 

At the other turn the Absolute is the focal point. Now 
Bosanquet refers all our values to the supreme value, which 
we experience in all its concrete reality in religion. Here the 
Absolute becomes not merely the standard of value, but also 
a value that we consciously value; it becomes even the sole 
value, of which the other values are merely aspects. This mode 
of thought is predominant in his second series of Gifford 
Lectures and in »What Religion is», while the former mode 
comes best into its own in the > Principle*, where the Absolute 
is not regarded from a merely religious viewpoint. It can 
therefore be said that the second series of the Gifford Lectures 
supplements and draws out the necessary consequences of his 
first exposition. No contradiction prevails between the less 
complete .system and the more developed, unless Bosanquet 
considers his first standpoint as final, which he seems to have 
done in the question under consideration. 

»The world of reality is the world of values,*"’* We can 
use this utterance to sum up the whole of Bosanquet's philos- 
ophy of value. In his chief axiological work, »The Principle 
of Individuality and Value*, he sets out with the assumption 
that *the things which are most important in man’s experience 
are also the things which are most certain to his thought . . 
because importance and reality are sides of the same charac- 
teristic*.’” How this connexion is to be more closely conceived, 
he does not go inh), but regards it as a postulate satisfactorily 
established by earlier philosophical thought. As he here uses 
the term * importance* instead of * value*, it is easier to under- 

*** Suggestions, p. 65. 

Op. cit, p. V. 
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stand his view: the fortuitous and transient cannot possess the 
same importance as the fixed, constant, durable, which can 
he referred to a whole and hence brought into connexion 
with all other experiences of value. If one further assumes a 
graduated scale of value and reality, and regards as real only 
that which can find a place in a whole of thought, identity' 
of value and reality follows as a necessary consequence. An 
existence entirely without importance or value would, according 
to Bosanquet, »in principle be one which could earn no 
recognition and claim no attention. Whatever fills a place and 
occupies thought and feeling must ipso facto, however slightly, 
present a value.* That at times we do not notice this value, 
is due to »the narrowness of the particular finite mind*.°°° 

It is perhaps now possible to say how this connexion — 
»intrinsic connection* or » coincidence*, as he also calls it — 
of value and reality is constituted. In another context we have 
shown that appearance is not opposed to reality, but is only 
a lower degree of reality, having a lower degree of system 
and constancy, thus a complete analogy to the relation wc 
found between a lower and a higher value. The connexion 
between value and reality seems to be, as McTaggart points 
out, a direct identity without any middle term. We have not 
to do with a substance that in one case is real, in another 
valuable, but *thc real as such is the important, and the 
important as such is the rcal».“'' Hence we have here what 
we should call ontological identity. 

We shall no doubt come nearest Bosanquet's view of this 
unity if we insert the term »essence» (»Wesen*). In this term 
lies, as Willmann points out, not merely what a thing is, but 
also what it ought to be.”'” We have seen the same thought 
asserted by Aristotle, when he seeks to determine an object by 

*** Suggpst ions, p. 63. 

Mind, 1912, p. 417. 

See Spann, BemerkuiiKeii libcr das Verhaltnis *oii Scin uiid Sollen, 
Zeitschr. f. ul'f. R., Ill, p. 558. 

13 
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its end because the best in every object is also its essence.^* 
The Neo-Hegelian social philosopher O. Spann has given a 
very clear expression to this view when he says: >Die £r> 
scheinung ist kein Trug, sondem das geoffenbarte, das daseiende 
Wesen — was nur heissen kann: das gesollte Sein>. »Das Wesen 
des Scins ist: Verwirklichung eines Gesollten.*^*'’ 

To illustrate this view more concretely we can mention such 
expressions as the > essence of man>, » essence of the church*, 
sessence of the State*. Instead of *essence> the term *real* 
is also used with the same import, in, e. g., a real man, a real 
church, real art, etc. Of course, by reality we must not here 
mean the existential itself, even if it is included as a necessary 
condition. »Keul> is instead used in the sense of a value or 
as an expression ut a certain degree of perfection. A real work 
of art is not merely a work of art that exists, for a bad work 
of art also exists, hut it is a true work oi art, it corresponds 
to what art ought to be. Here we have reality, truth, and value 
as identical notions. And it is in this sense we must regard 
Bosanquet's »real tiling*,’^’ a sense that receives pregnant 
expression more especially in »The Philosophical Theory of 
the State*. 


With this we have concluded our exposition of the general 
philosophical basis of Bosanquet’s political theory. We have 
elucidated the relations between wholeness, truth, and reality. 

«* Politics, I: 2. 

*« Spann, op. rit., pp 559, 560. 

Ideals, p. 66. Cf. Life and Phil., p. 63 >The emotional absorbing 
or carrying power which belongs to great ideas, great characters, great 
works of art, is measured by the depth and spread of their roots and 
sources in reality, and this again is measured by their logical power, 
their power to develop and sustain coherence with the whole . . . The in- 
coherence of great creations and great characters is a coherence with 
the ptofounder things.* 
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'Hierefore, when Bosanquet speaks of the will of the State as 
real, as true, since it corresponds with a greater whole than 
the individual’s, we now know upon what he is basing this 
view of his. We have shown the unity between feeling, will, 
and thought. This sheds light on Bosanquet’s view of the 
general will as rational. We have mentioned his concrete 
universal. Therefore, when he posits the real will as concrete 
in spite of the fact that he calls it general, this need not 
surprise us. We have also seen that according to Bosanquet 
nature and mind presuppose each other. The consequence for 
his political philosophy will therefore be that the mind, the 
will, in the State presupposes a material basis and is not an 
unattached spiritual entity. Lastly, we have found that the 
value of a thing is determined by the whole. We shall 
therefore see that the State signifies a value, since it can 
include the individual in a more extensive organic connexion. 
The whole, the Absolute, and the identity between truth, 
reality, and value make the State more true, more real, and 
more valuable than the isolated individual. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Fundamental Ideas in Bosanquet’s 
Philosophy of the State. 

a. The Problem. 

The principal problem for the cthico-normative theory of 
the State is, as we have seen: What justification has the State 
for exercising compulsion on the members of the community? 
Or from the juridical point of view: What is idas Recht des 
Rechtes*? Positivistic jurisprudence could not give an answer 
to the question, for to say that wc ought to obey a legal norm 
evolved out of the primary norm is meaningless from an ethical 
point of view, and besides, from where does the primary norm 
derive its validity? Nor can a sociological explanation satisfy 
us. That by virtue of its physical superiority the Slate compels 
its members to subjection, is no ground of justification for the 
cause of the State. It is as Rousseau aptly says: Le plus fort 
n’est jamais asscz fort pour elre toujours le ziiaitre. .s’il ne 
transforme la force en droit et Tob^issance eii devoir . . . Con- 
venons done que force ne fais pas droit, el qu'on n’est oblige 
d’ob^ir qu’aux puissances Idgitimesv. ^ A brutal fact of nature 
cannot give any answer to a Why?, and least of all when a 
creation of the human will has to be accounted for. Both the 
individualistic and the universalistic theory of the State meet 
here on common ground. Both these theories also exhibit 
unvarying concord as to where this justification of the State 


‘ Contrat Social, 1: ,1. 
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is to be sought: it is the notion of freedom that constitutes the 
core of the political theory in universalism as well as in individ- 
ualism, even though in their conclusions they arrive at quite 
different results. The State can only be justified if in some way 
or other it corresponds to man’s own will, his true well-being. 
If the State is incompatible with man's moral development, 
then it has no justification, and ought to be abolished, the 
sooner the better. On the other hand, if the State is a necessary 
condition for man to be the best he can, then the State is not 
only justified but also one of the highest values for man. As we 
have seen, the extreme individualistic theory of the State took 
the former line, the universalistir the latter. For individualism, 
therefore, the State came to be an evil, a restraint on man’s free 
development. 

It was with this beliitlement of the State that llosanquet 
joined issue. For him, as for his universalistic predecessors, 
the State was a necessary basis for all true freedom. The oppo- 
sition between the individualistic and the universalistic theory 
of the State has its source in the question whether freedom has 
its home in man as an isolated being or in man as member of 
the State. We must therefore first investigate what is charac- 
teristic of this freedom. Field is correct when he says that 
a s theory of the State which ssas formed before a caretul 
investigation of the meaning of liberty would almost inevitably 
have to be modilied after we had made such an investigation > ." 

It might otherwise have been in place here to give, as Hegel 
does in his ) Philosophic des Rechts , a short account of the 
principles underlying the universalistic method of studying the 
State and the Law. Rut as we have already given die outlines 
of the universalistic political method, firstly by systematically 
discriminating it from the so-called empirical »methods >, 
secondly, by historically tracing its development to a more and 


* Liberl} and thi- Modern State, Arisl. Soc., .Suppl. Vol. XIII, 1934, 
p. 44. 
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more consistent structure of its particular character, thirdly and 
lastly, hy expounding its general philosophical foundations, we 
have secured a firm enough basis to apply it to the various 
politico-philosophical problems. We then also gain the ad- 
vantage of seeing it practically applied to various spheres 
within political philosophy, thus making it easier for us to 
judge its merits and defects and its capacity to give a full 
determination of the concept » State*. 


b. The Notion of Freedom. 

As we have seen, the individualistic conception of freedom 
was abstract. It meant freedom from compulsion; in the theory 
jof the State freedom from State compulsion. The individual- 
'ists maintained that freedom was the distinctive characteristic 
of man, and therefore all infringement on it was an evil. But 
as the}' did not find this fret'dom realized in actual reality, they 
taught that freedom was a natural right on which the State 
had encroached by its coercive power. However, they did not 
enter upon any close examination of the actual nature of this 
natural right, or upon how the individual who could make full 
use of it w'as to be conceived. Recourse was mostly had to a 
fictive state of nature as a sufficient ground of explanation. 

Against'this view stood the universalistic philosophy of the 
State. According to this, abstract freedom was a fiction which, 
carried to its extreme consequences, would result in futile 
nothingness. But this did not induce the political universalists 
to throw the notion of freedom overboard. Like the individual- 
lists they regarded freedom as belonging to man's nature. 
»Renoncer k sa liberty, e’est renoncer a sa quality d’homme* ’ 
had not least of all its validity for the universalistic view of 
freedom. None the less the difference is essential. For the 
individualistic theorists the > natural meant either the primi- 


’ Conlrat Social, 1 : 4. 
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live and simple in contrast to the developed and more complex, 
or else, — which is partly connected with the former — what 
comes of itself independent of external influences.* For univer- 1 
salism, however, » natural* implied »w hat a thing js when its/ 
growth is completed*," to quote Aristotle. We have previously 
seen that-Green introduced this meaning of the terms >natural» 
and * innate* into British Neo-Idealism. It is from the same 
point of view we have to look at Bosanquet’s view of freedom, 
as belonging to man’s nature. 

Bosanquet sets the problem very clearly when he points 
out that Rousseau’s thesis »Man is born free* does not here 
mean that he is born as free, but for freedom. »The most ordin- 
ary conception of growth involves maturity ... or complete 
nature*." If we therefore regard freedom as inherent in our 
nature, this does not imply that freedom is something given for 
all time, a status quo, but that it is something wc must reach 
through our development. We cannot possess it in all its fulness 
until we have become ourselves, i. e. until we arc what we can 
best become.' This freedom is a synthesis of freedom from and 
freedom to a thing. It means according to Bosanquet nut merely ' 
^juristic* freedom, i. e. absence of compulsion, as the natural- ' 
right conception of freedom unplies, nor »political» freedom, 
as freedom to life and property, but freedom in the 'philo- 
sophical’. ethical*, or metaphysical sense, i. e. freedom to 
the best life and hence freedom from what hinders us from 
realizing this, even if the hindrance springs from tjurselves." 
Thus the negative conception of freedom is replaced by a 
positive. This freedom is not gained by stripping off one 
determination after the other of those the individual has 
received from without, but by the inclusion and assimilation of 

* Cf. Bosanquet, Theory of State, p. 122. 

‘ Politics, I; 2. 

•Theory of Slate, p. 122. 

' Op. cit., pp. llBff. 

• Op. cit., pp. 125 fl. 
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these influences by the individual within himself. For Bosan- 
quet freedom therefore means will or conation, activity, a 
striving or power to become more than what the actual self is. 

This meaning of freedom as active power, i. e. as will, must 
not be forgotten if we are to understand Bosanquet’s funda- 
mental conception of the State. If we say that freedom is the 
starting-point and central notion in Bosanquet’s political theory, 
this is equivalent to saying that the general will occupies this 
place. We are making no great mistake if we regard freedom 
as one of the more important among the reasons that led 
Bosanquet to call the mind of society the general will. Indeed, 
we usually mean the free will when speaking of freedom in the 
ethical sense.' This comes out not least of all in Hegelianism. 
Hegel regarded freedom as the fundamental determination of 
the will, just as weight was that of bodies, for >das Freie ist dor 
Wille*." In his >Bechtsphilosophie> vder objektive Geist», 
-'Freihcit®, » Wille » came, as we have seen, to be synonymous 
expressions for the >mind» which w'as embodied or realized in 
the State. Like so many other of Hegel’s conceptions this view 
of identity between freedom and will was introduced by Green 
into British Neo-Idealism: >Since in all willing a man is his 
own object, the will is always free. Or, moi-e pn)perly, a man 
in willing is necessarily free, since willing constitutes freedom, 
and ’free will’, is the pl^nasm ’free freedom’*.’" 

But we should not be giving the Hegelian conception of 
freedom fully adequate expression if we limited freedom to the 
will in the sense psychologists take the mental » faculty* that 
they call will. We have several times strongly accentuated that 
for Bosanquet thought, feeling, and will are merely different 
aspects of the same mental unity, and that they therefore 
cannot exist isolated. This is in fact a trait that runs through 
all Hegelian philosophy on account of its strong accentuation 
of the whole. Therefore no contradiction is involved when on 

* Kerlitaphilosophie, Zusatz zu § 4. 

’• On the Different Senses of ’Freedom’, § 1. 
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another occasion Hegel makes the following assertion, to which 
Bosanguet also subscribes: tEben die Freiheit isf das Denken 
selbst; wer das Denken verwirft und von Freiheit spricht, 
weiss nicht, was er redel».” Will without thought is not will 
in the strict sense, hut merely >Willkuri>. But on account of 
this coincidence it may often be difficult to say which is 
thought and which is will, especially in Bosanquet’s system. 
Still, as they are nevertheless different aspects, a distinction 
ought to be possible, even if Bosanguet with his insistence on 
concrete unity often disregards the claims of the abstract points 
of view. Notwithstanding this we get a tolerably clear notion 
of will in the following definition; »Will and activity mean the 
operation of the nature of thought through the expansion of 
ideas into facts.*' This definition greatly resembles Hegel’s de- 
termination of the relation between will and thought. The will 
is »eine besondere Weise des Denkens: das Denken als sich 
iibersetzend ins Dascin, als Tricb sich Dasein zu geben*.*” These 
definitions, though, do not give full justice to Bosanquet’s and 
Hegel’s conception of the will. The will is also the conation 
to arrange ideas into a whole and to identify them with man 
himself. Hence the will is man hiin.self, for he is W(n-ld which 
reshapes itself in virtue of ils nature and that of its content, 
and, in doing so, extends its borders, and absorbs and stamps 
itself upon something that before seemed alien Perhaps 
Bradley expresses the Hegelian view of the will clearest of all: 
>A volition is the self-realization of an idea with which the seif 
is identified’!.'’' 

** Geschichte der Pliilo-iopbie, III, Wke, le, Brrl., 1836. p. 628. (Our 
italics). Bosanquet, Theory of State, p. XLII. Cf. Green: >A thoughtless 
will would be no will* (Prolegomena, 8 151); Bradley »\Vill and thought 
everywhere then are implicated the one with the other (Appearance, p. 
47J). 

Principle, p. 67. 

Bechtsphilosophic, Zusalz zu g 4. 

Principle, p. 66. Cf. Hegel, Geschichte der Phil., p. 528; Green, 
Prolegomena, § 153. 

Collected Essays, Oxf., 1935, p. 47C (Our italics). 
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Here we plainly see the determinations that form the basis 
of Bosanquet’s general will. The active transcendence of the 
self through new ideas to an ever higher unity is the connecting 
link between the actual, the real, and the general will. If we 
recall what we previously said about the self-transcendence of 
the individual, it at once becomes clear why thought must be 
a necessary basis for there to be any meaning in speaking of a 
free will. For if this will is defined as »the will that wills itself*,^" 
this can only imply that the will is self-determined. Bosanquet 
therefore rejects the » voluntaristic » view of the will, where 
the will is merely »the blind underlying impulse of all change, 
life, and action ».*’ Hence, if the will is not to work, so to say, 
at random and in oaciio, it must be a thinking will and have a 
content that it can make into a systematic whole. Only in this 
way can one speak of a self-determined will. 

The objection cannot here be urged against Bosanquet that 
it will then be this content or the object of the will that deter- 
mines the will. For Bosanquet, as wc know, reality, is subjective- 
objective and forms a self-determined systematic whole within 
which one idea presupposes another. Hegel's thesis that vnoth- 
ing is in itself that is not for us» gives concise expression to 
thi.s ontological identity of reality and consciousness. 

Now this identity possesses its full counterpart in the system 
of objects of will. Reality as system of thought is identical 
with reality as system of will. Hegel accordingly calls the will 
the unity of thought with itself, and Bosanquet regards will 
and freedom as lying ’in the direction tow'ards unity and coher- 
ence’,*" in fact, he even pushes the comparison so far as to 
say that the self-determination of this will ultimately forms 
a logical whole of the same type as »the relation of a conclusion 

•• Theory of State, p. 136. 

" Value, pp. 123 f. 

1* Gcschichtc d. Phil., p. 636. 

*• Principle, p. 326. 
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to preinisses».‘° This comparison alienates many, it being con- 
sidered that there is no rationality in the higher creations of 
the human mind: we cannot vprcdict», e. g., a work of art. 
Bosanquet meets this objection by explaining that »this is not 
because we are too rational, but because we are not rational 
enough*.’^ According to him we can predict simple occurren- 
ces, e. g. the mechanical, where we are concerned with very 
few conditions that are liable to be repeated, but this favourable 
background for prediction is absent in the more complicated 
occurrences, such as the shaping of a work of art. But this 
does not imply that there is less rationality in a work of art 
than in a simple sj'llogistic chain of reasoning. Nor can one 
escape this rationality by asserting that artists in contrast to 
the scientist produce their works unconsciously, for neither 
docs the latter put all his conclusions in simple syllogistic fonn. 
This does not mean, however, that Bosanquet falls into the old 
formal rationalism, or what he would call intellectualism. i. e. 
deduce all content in thought and will from certain general 
postulates. When he compares the artist and the scientist, 
he means that they agree in that both are active and creative, 
and hence that they do not construct a ^\holc from general 
postulates. The will, or freedom, is rational "because it is not 
stoic or negative, but positive or constructive — We must 
not forget this dctcrniinution of free will, as it recurs in Bosan- 
quet’.s view of the State as an expression for the rational will, 
which has occasioned inucii eriticisni because it has been ranked 
with »the intellectual will". This will Bosanquet himself would 
have unhesitatingly rejected. 

Hobhouse urges against this conception of will that it is 
metaphysically determined and stands or falls with the 

*• Op. cil., p. :135. 

" Op. cit., p. 3.32. 

•• Value, pp. 99, 123. 

** Civilization of ChTislcndoni, p. 70. 
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metaphysical identification of subject and object.’* This com- 
ment is doubtless v eil-founded, and we have seen that Binder, 
who is a consistent representative of Neo-Hegelian political 
philosophy, subscribes to such an interpretation.” Still, we can 
follow Bosanquet's reasoning very far without finding it 
necessary to accept this metaphysical basis. We have previously 
stressed the significance Bosanquet assigns to the formative 
influence of the external world on man. The human soul has 
not fallen from heaven, but is merely the last link in a long 
chain of evolution, and has accordingly received its present 
character through natural and social selection.” But Bosanquet 
does not seek to make man merely a product of environment. 
We also have sa selection bg the organic or intelligent creature 
as well as a selection o/ it, and an adaptation of the (mviron- 
ment as well as to and by it».” It is a commonplace that man 
can react on his environment, modify a given situation, and 
connect facts into a whole. Even if man is shaped by his 
environment, he is nevertheless a centre from which the en- 
vironment can bo interpreted and understood, and, as he is also 
active, ho remoulds surrounding reality. > Thus the creative pro- 
cess of volition is the process of moulding by natural selection 
as interpreted from the point of view of the soul which is being 
moulded V.” But it is clear that the soul can only possess this 
power if it is a thinking will. By merely thinking it would lack 
the power to act upon its environment, by merely willing it 
would fall into a meaningless wandering from one chance 
occurrence to another without the power of controlling external 
circumstances. Therefore Bosanquet can also define freedom 
as »the power of thought and win-*, which power »lies in ’being 

“ Hobhouse, op. cit., p. ,S5. 

See above, p. 116. Ct. Gruiidleipini; z. Heehtsphil., p. -10. 

•• Value, p. 75. 

Op. cil., p. 96. 

“ Op. cit., p. 113. 
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equal to the situation’, or in ’seeing and dealing things as a 
whole’, or in ’seeing life as a whole’ 

If we do not push Bosanquet's conception further, it is 
possible to avoid subject-objectivity. And Hobhouse himself 
abandons to some extent his own objection when he comes 
with a fresh one. If freedom consists in making a systematic 
whole of things, would it not be more adequate to say :>that in 
such a system it is the will to maintain harmony than that it 
is the will to maintain free will which is the vital principle »““? 
Bosanquet would grant that Hobhouse was in some measure 
right, for — following Green — Bosanquet suggests that in this 
sense freedom is a metaphor, since in a literal or elementary 
sense it implies »the absence of constraint exercised by one 
upon the otherj and that here we also include freedom from 
that restraint which comes from ourselves through our mo- 
mentarj' impulses and desires.’* In Bosanquet's philosophic 
system, however, this higher freedom is the real freedom, that 
»people constantly mean when they speak of their /reet/omK.” 

Against Hobhouse. though, we can urge that if by freedom 
is meant the power to produce harmony and system in objects 
of will, no objection need be raised against this if only use i.s 
not made at the same time of another notion of freedom. 
Further, in corroboration of Bosanquet, wx can say that 
freedom in this sense is the only possible condition if there 
is to be any meaning at all in man as free. Otherwise we 
could merely say that man is free from this or that constraint, 
e. g. free from the authority of the Church, free from State 


“ Op. clt, pp. 109, 121. 

** Op. fit., pp. 143 f. 

Theory of State, pp. 12S f, 

•• Value, p. 109. lUlsewhcre (op. rit., p. XXIV) he employs the term 
>often> instead of >coL\slontly>, and then comes closer to the above- 
mentioned view of the higher notion of freedom as metaphorical, for 
where is the sense in speaking of a metaphorical use of a term that is 
sconstantlyi used in this sense? 
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coercion, etc., but not if this freedom implies freedom or 
coercion for man as such. Hence, when the individualists 
define this negative freedom as inherent in man's natural 
rights, such a view is abstract and unreal. It is more fruitful 
to attribute freedom, as Bosanquet does, to man such as he 
is with all his determinations. This concrete view of the 
individual, which is a uniform feature of British Neo-ldcalism, 
has laid u firm foundation for a universalistic view of the State 
and communit)’. The fact that the mind of the individual is 
built up on the aptitudes that he inherits from his parents and 
ancestors, a mental structure that he has in common with the 
race, the nation, etc., and that these apiludes are modified later 
under the influence of natural and social selection, has served 
as material for the universalistic view that the reality of the 
individual lies outside the actual self, in the whole, or the 
community. »The child is not fallen from heaven*, says Bradley 
aptly, but *ha.s been born at a certain time of parents of a 
certain race* and >intu a living whole, into a system and an 
order, which is an organism*, and from the very beginning 
of his life the individual is *a pulse-beat of the whole system, 
and himself Ihe whole system*.^’ And Sabine, in an article 
on Bosanquel's view of the will, asserts that the individual’s 
independence and his power to criticise and think for himself 
>must have been nourished in the same school with his habitual 
acquiescence and impulse to conform*.’* In view of the 
pronounced sense Bosanquet possessed for concrete relation, 
it is easy to understand his aloofness from the individualistic 
conception of freedom. An isolated individual, being merely an 
empty abstraction without the least counterpart in concrete 
reality, is something that cannot fall within the frame of 
Bosanquel's concrete philosophy, but must belong to natural- 
right speculation. *The ’free mind’ does not explain itself and 

** Ethical Studies, pp. 168 ff. (cit. abbrev.). 

•* Bosanquel's Theory of the Heal Will, Phil. Hev., 1923, p. 642. 
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cannot stand alone*” is therefore the consequence from Bosan| 
quet’s starting-points. 

Bosanquet can accordingly reject both indeterminism an^i 
determinism. Just as in so many other domains of philosophy, I 
he seeks a synthesis of the two extremes here also. The 
synthesis of indeterminism and determinism, he calls >deter- 
minateness*, which in it combines man’s creative power and 
logical determinateness. Hence the creative power does not 
mean causelessness, or the power of motiveless decision between 
different impulses and desires. Freewill must not be confused 
in any way with capriciousness. According to Bosanquet the 
principal thesis of indeterminism, *>’the power to have acted 
otherwise’, is in the same breath to act and not to act, or, acting, 
yet not to act*.”'' Determinism, on the other side, cannot do 
justice to selt-detcrmination, which we have seen Bosanquet 
define as characteristic of freedom. According to him deter- 
minism is fatalism. It has its given place in the physical world, 
where things that are » selves* or motives can be disregarded. 
It connates merely imperfect determination compared with the ' 
logical determinateness of free-will. This determinateness >is 
the key to the relation between our commoner experiences and 
the Absolute*, and therefore it »must be fullest in the Absolute 
and in God*.“' 

We have seen the same reasoning before in his theory re- 
specting the relation between the finite self and the Absolute, 
of how man approaches the Absolute by striving for logical 
unity and coherence. For Bosanquet, therefore, freedom cannot^ 
be static, but consists in this process of self-transcendence to- 
wards higher unity. It is > something to be made and won, to 
be held together with pains and labour, not something given 
to be enjoyed*. Consequently man is not entirely free, for 

“ Theory of State, p. 236. 

•• Principle, p. 343. 

Op. cit., pp. 340, 342. 

Op. cit., p. 338. 
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there are always impulses and desires for which he cannot find 
a place in the harmonious whole towards which he is striving. 
From this, however, we are not to infer that freedom is thereby 
made impossible for the finite individual and can only pertain 
to the Absolute. Such an objection has been advanced by among 
others Gertrude Bussey. Her criticism is grounded on Bosan- 
quet’s view that freedom vested in the individual does not ex- 
clude time and that it also involves an elements of contingency." 
Bosanquet would not have denied the premise on which this 
comment is based, but he would have demurred to the con- 
clusion. Even if we cannot speak of perfect freedom in our 
finite world, this does not necessitate our denying finite indi- 
viduals all freedom. To do so would amount to the same thing 
as relinguishing the notion of truth in the theoretical domain 
because we could not roach perfect truth. What Miss Bussey 
has disregarded in her criticism is that according to Bosanquet 
I there is no absolute dualism between the relative and the 
Absolute, hut that here we have instead a continuity that makes 
freedom possible, just as it formed the basis for the notions 
of truth and value. 

Nor are we to regard this logical self-transcendence as a 
formal-logical concept or principle, which Miss Bussey accuses 
Bosanquet of doing.*” Hobhouse raises the same objection in 
his criticism of the notion pf freedom in Hegel's and Bosanquet's 
theory of the State. According to Hobhouse a logical principle 
can impose such an oppre.ssive constraint on a part of our 
nature that it is meaningless to speak of freedom for this part, 
for sfreedom for one element in our nature, be it an impulse or 
conviction, may mean the subjection of the rest of our nature*. “ 

’• Dr Bosanquet’s Doctrine ot Freedom, Phil. Rev., 1910, pp. 712, 719. 

“ Lor. cil. 

Op. cit., p. ,‘)6. Hobhouse, however, ftives Hegel and Bosanquet 
the ncknowledgnient that in their pbilosuphy proper they have in one 
sense escaped this consrqurnre by assuming an intelligible principle of 
freedom that >springs from the nature of the self as a coherent whole>, 
but. as freedom is intelligible and as in the theory of the State it becomes 
identical with the law, the constraint none the less reappears. 
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Bosanquet would not have denied the existence here of a kind 
of constraint. But this does not necessarily restrict freedom, 
since freedom is not absence of constraint. The crucial point 
is the quality of the constraint. If it limits man’s power of 
logical self-organization or brings disorder in the whole into 
which man has shaped the objects of bis will, then the con- 
straint is hostile to freedom. But if the constraint furthers our 
self-determination to a higher whole, then it is also conducive 
to our freedom. 

From these premises the restraint that springs from the self- 
determined self and that is exercised against the casual and 
unorganized impulses cannot of course be called hostile to 
freedom. Nor is this restraint any formal-logical principle such 
as Miss Bussey believes she finds in Bosanquet, but organized 
life itself. An abstract principle would have met with as much 
opposition from Bosanquet as from Miss Bussey and liobhouse. 
The criticism of the latter is also intended to show that all our 
impulses belong in the same degree to our self and that there- 
fore we cannot speak of freedom so long as any impulse is 
under subjection. It is evident that such a view is psychologic- 
ally quite correct, and that here it is meaningless to speak of 
freedom. This does not however prevent Bosanquet’s concep- 
tion of freedom from being fully tenable, for it lies on quite a 
different plane; it is not of psychological character, but meta- 
physical (logical, ethical). And Bosanquet is conscious of the 
fact that only this metaphysical notion of freedom is possible 
to maintain, while the psychological conception involves a 
contradiction.*” For psychology all reality is equally real, for 
universalistic philosophy, e. g. for Bosanquet, reality is gradat- 
ed. He can accordingly say that there is a more real self and 
a less real self. The mind as a self-determined unity, i. e. as 
free, belongs to the real self or the real will. The latter is no 
abstract general principle. The real self and the given self or 
the mind from day to day are not incompatiblcs, be it remem- 

** Theory of State, p. 131. 
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bered, but are of the same stuff and continue into each other. 
The difference lies in the fact that to the real self belongs the 
organized psychical life, to the actual self the unorganized and 
undirected impulses.*’* Some light might also be thrown on 
Bosanquet’s view by saying that the real will is man’s » charac- 
ter*; and the feelings and thoughts that conflict with this or 
are indifferent, belong to the actual self.** 

We accordingly sec that Bosanquet’s metaphysical theory 
has a psychological basis, but that later he carries the conse- 
quences further to a view of value and reality. We can here 
give an illustrative interpretation to this relation between psy- 
chological reality and the consequences Bosanquet draws from 
it by referring to an example we adduced earlier from J. St. 
Mill. Mill claims in this that a man can be restrained from 
going over an unsafe bridge without the restraint involving any 
constraint against his true will, for this man does not desire to 
drown. A man may often will something that i.s in conflict with 
his leading idea or principle. If, for instance, he wills to preserve 
his life, he often commits acts that may destroy or shorten it. 
The reason that the individual does not alw'uys will his inner- 
most desire is partly that he is not siilticiently acquainted 
with the means for attaining the end. partly that sensuous 
impulses and desires lead him astray. This is why Bosanquet 
can distingush between a true will and an actual will, which need 
not by any means coincide, and can even be incompatibles. 
The man who is enticed by his associates to squander his week’s 
wages at the public-house instead of applying them to the 
needs of his family wills his action in a certain sense, but it 
would not involve any logical absurdity if, upon thinking the 

« Op. cit, pp. 100, 137. 

** We have here taken the real will in a rather narrow sense in 
order as far as possible to keep within the limit/'of the individual self 
and not immediately plunge into the metaphysical problem. Otherwise, 
it is a wellknown thesis from Bosanquet’s metaphysics that the real self 
is identical with the general will and the Absolute. 
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matter over and after his tempters had left, he should say: 1 
did not really will this. And perhaps we could formulate our 
meaning still more stringently by asking: which will was the 
man’s true will: the will that yielded to the persuasions of the 
tempters, or the will that the man’s conscience tried in vain 
to assert during the dominating influence of the temptation? 
For Bosanquet the answer would be a foregone conclusion. 
The true and real for him is the whole. When man’s mind is 
split by many trivial ends and impulses that cannot satisfy it 
in the end, and it cannot produce anything whole, »then there 
is no sense in which it can be said to do what it willsv.*" The 
will that corresponds to the whole is our true will, for it is of 
the essence of man to strive for wholen('ss and harmony. Haff- 
ding characterizes this very aptly when he distinguishes a cen- 
tral and a peripheral nill in man. The central will is al.so »an 
Ought, because peripheral conative tendencies can arise in 
opposition to it, and because in spite of this we strive to remain 
faithful to ourselves and our best a.spirations ' 

It will perhaps now be easier lo see wiiat kind of constraint 
the real will exercises upon the actual will. It is imperativistic 
duty, or conscience.*' Bosanquet rightly contends that 
generally regard such constraint as a part of our self.*" We 
cannot therefore characterize this principle as a dogmatic, 
formal moral principle which according to Hohhouse -at hest 
holds a great part of us subdued, perhaps sullen and unsatis- 
fied’..*" It is certainly a logical principle, but for Bosanquet, 
as we know, logic has its niain.spring in love,’'" and therefore 
the constraint is not an abstract unfruitful principle. The 

“ Op. cit., p. 133. 

** Etik, 2 ed., Kbhn, 1897, p. 3G. 

Theory of State, p. 139. 

“ Op. cit., p. 129. 

** Hobhonse, op. cit., p. 3(i. 

It >is the strict and fundamental truth that love is the mainspring 
of logio. Principle, p. 311. 
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characteristic of the striving for unity of the real will is not that 
it suppresses impulses opposed to it, but that it systematisizes 
them into the whole. Bosanquet employs here the term »self- 
cultivation^ in order to get an adequate expression for this 
power in us, which «docs not imply restriction to any one side 
of the self, such as culture in the current sense presupposes 

If the real will is the imperative will, the passage is easily 
made from this will to the social wDl.°’ We saw in our historic- 
al excurses how universalistic philosophy, especially in Hegel, 
came to identify the general will with moral life. This view 
was adopted in British Neo-Idealism through Green and was 
stressed still more by his successors Bradley and Bosanquet.°’ 
But it is not only in universalistic philosophy that we find this 
intimate connexion of the moral imperative with the commun- 
ity, for this view is advanced with the same vigour by individ- 
ualistic and positivistic philo.sophy. For instance, Hagerstrom 
has shown that the imperative and duty, the feeling and the 
content of duty, depend upon social relations.”* And in his 
work » Philosophic et .Sociologie* Durkheini has demonstrated 
the same thing. For him the community is »la fin et la 
source de la morale and upon >certains preceptes de con- 
duite . . . confere un caractere obligatoiro.”" 

Against the background provided by this view of the origin 
of the imperative from the community, it is not difficult to 
Science and Phil., p. 174. 

™ Cf. Vit. Norstrdm; The lite nf duty nr moral lilc is in content 

sociality Every moral relation has its root in the rommunity, and 

no one can properly understand the nature and essence of moral obliga- 
tion who does not take Ihe community as his starting-point. The spiritual 
life that reveals ilself in all morality, though most powerfully in its 
principal form, duty, springs from the community as its root. (Religion 
och tanke, p. 46). Cf. Colien, Ethik des reinen Willens. especially 
»Vorrede». 

•* Theory of State, p. 136. 

** Till frfigan om den objektiva rattens begrepp. 1. Viljeteorien, 
Upps. & Lpz., 1917, pp. 60 ff. Cf. Tegen, I f ilosofiska fr&gor, pp. 125 ff. 

** Op. cit., pp. 85, 53. 
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understand why Bosanquet can identify the real will with the 
general will, even if we ignore the fact that his conception of 
reality itself implies such an identity. By this Bosanquet’s con- 
ception of freedom gets a firmer foundation, for if there is to be 
any sense in speaking of a free mind, even if it is determined by 
the influence of the community, there must be an intimate 
connexion between the will of the individual and that of the 
community. It would otherwise be a self-contradiction to 
regard the real will as self-determinate. 

To facilitate a survey of Bosanquet’s theory of the general 
will we shall distinguish three different points of view, viz. the 
psychological, the logical or metaphysical, and the ethical. Of 
these, the logical aspect may doubtless be considered the deci- 
sive one in Bosanquet, while the psychological is given a sub- 
ordinate place, perhaps even more subordinate than lay in his 
initial tendencies. We shall begin with this point of view, as 
it can be of intcrc.st to see how far it is possible for Bosanquet 
to establish an identity between the will of the individual and 
that of the community by a purely psychological method. We 
are accordingly applying here the same method as in the first 
chapter: by carrying the empirical ' conception of the State 
lo its extreme consequences, we can more easily discover the 
point at which the philosophical investigation has to start. In 
one sense Bosanquet takes an opposite course. After meta- 
physically determining the real or the general will and its 
relation to the individual’s actual will, he tries to illustrate 
psychologically the results obtained by a philosophical or 
metaphysical method. It is more especially the chapter 
» Psychological Illustration of the Idea of a Real or General 
Will>°‘ in his chief political work that his psychological 
analysis stands out most clearly, and therefore we are making 
this exposition the principal subject of our next section. 

** In this contact with psychology there has been an inclination to 
see one of Bosanquet’s most important contributions to Green’s and 
Bradley's conception of society. tThis ’psychological illustration’, indeed. 
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c. The General Will. 

1. The Psyehological Aspect. 

According to Bosanquet we must discriminate bet'ween two 
types of group -formation, viz. association and organization. 
This discrimination corresponds to the distinction between 
crowd and organized group made by McDougall in »The Group 
Mindi. We have shown in our first chapter that the State belongs 
to the latter categor>’, and therefore we have no reason to 
discuss the character of the crowd or association here. It will 
suffice if we mention that both Bosanquet and McDougall deny 
the association or crowd constancy, sell -consciousness, and 
general will. For Bosanquet >the term ’association’ implies the 
intentional coming together of units which have been separate, 
and which may become separate again > ; it is casual and deter- 
mined bj' )the mere chance of juxtaposition*.’* 

The organization, on the other hand, is of quite a different 
fabric. Here, the units composing the group are controlled by 
a general scheme that governs their acts. As an example of this 
Bosanqu(‘t takes an army, the same example as McDougall 
employs later. The characteristics assigned by the latter to 
the highly organized group would no doubt, taken as a whole, 
have met with Bosanquet's approval. They are five, viz. 1. 
Some degree of continuity of existence of the group. 2. An idea 
of the nature and ends of the group in the minds of the mem- 
bers. li. Interaction of the group with other similar groups. 

4. The existence of a body of traditions, customs and habits. 

5. Organization of the group often imposed by the authority 
of some central power.’’ These characteristics are brought out 
most clearly by Bosanquet when he compares organization 

may be said to have been his contribution to the llirory.. (Atuirhead, 
Recent Criticism ot the Idealist Thcorv ol the Ceiicriii Will, Mind, 1924, 
p. 172.) 

" Theory ot State, pp. 1461., 148; McDougall, op. cit., p. 40, 45. 

Op. cit., pp. 49 f.-, Rosanquet, op. cit., pp. 150 f. 
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'whh the working or composition of an individual mind, an 
analogy which he pushes to its extreme consequences. 

The association, which is merely a transitory formation, 
being sustained by the contagion of excitement — suggesti- 
bility, according to McDougall.^° imitation, similarity, likeness, 
according to Miss Follett — corresponds according to Bosan- 
quet with our casual mental associations tliat are established 
by the similarity or contiguity of ideas. The organization, on 
the other hand, corresponds in the individual mind with those 
mental systems whose course is governed by a general idea, 
around which the other ideas arrange themselves systematic^ 
ally.*' This idea is called a »ruling idea» by Bosanquet; >it is 
one that has got the control of the mind, and subordinates all 
the other ideas to itself ». That idea or that nexus of ideas 
acquires this leading position, which is characterized by a 
higher >Iogical capacity*."” If we recall what was slated above 
concerning the relation between the real will and the actual 
will, we shall readily recognize this in the relation between 
organization and association. It is true that we have spoken 
earlier of the real will as a coherent system. But we also know 
that Bosanquet never assumes any absolute unity in the finite 
world of the individual. Consequently a mind does not consist 
of merely one leading idea, but of a number of different systems, 
each with its leading idea, and hence the systems »muy be in 
all degrees of alliance, indifference and opposition to one 
another ».“* The contradiction that may exist between the sys- 
tems does not however go so far that mental life is sundered. 
In any case a mind has its dominant nature, and therefore we 

“ Theory of State, p. 149. 

“ Op. cit., p. 41. 

•' The New State, N. Y. & Lond., 1918, p. .S3. 

" Theory of State, p. 154. 

" Science and Phil., pp. 259 f. (the Essav: The Reality of the General 
Will). 

“ Theory of State, p. 164. 
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can say that human nature cannot be at variance with itsdf ** 
This enables Bosanquet to follow up the comparison between 
.mind and society: the many groups of which society is made 
up may be in conflict with one another, and at times it seems 
impossible to unite them. If complete chaos is not to result, 
there must be an ultimate power to adjust the conflicting claims 
of the different groups. This power is the State."* We shall 
return to this later. 

But Bosanquet does not stop at a mere comparison of mind 
and society, or the State. He also seeks to show that they arc 
of the same fabric. The individual’s ideas must come from 
somewhere, and, as the individual is not an isolated being but 
stands right in the middle of social life, society is the necessary 
condition for the common experience without which there 
could be no spiritual life at all. This docs not however merely 
mean that the people in a certain community have some ideas 
in common, or that they are moved by the same feeling, for 
then there would be no difference between an association and 
an organization, between a mob or crowd and a highly organ- 
ized group. What Bosanquet aims to show instead is that 
» minds and society are really the same fabric regarded from 
different points of view-.*’ For him, therefore, the social- 
psychological question is: How can a mind or will be embodied 
in the State, in society, it\ law and institutions; and how can 
this will be identified with the individual will?** He considers 
that there are three different ways in which this correspondence 
manifests itself. 

1. -Every social group is the external aspect of a set of 
corresponding mental systems in individual minds.*" A school, 
for instance, is not merely a block of buildings or an assembly 

“ Op. cit., p. 158. 

•* Op. cit., pp. 167 f. 

*’ Op. cit., p. 158; Ct. Science and Phil., pp. 263 f. 

“ Theory of State, p. 146. 

** Op. cit., p. 159. 
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of people. This is merely the ext^nal aspect. Below this varie- 
gated surface there is a pulsating mental life that constitutes 
the true reality of the school. The unity of this life of minds 
does not primarily consist in the different minds having the 
same idea, but in the different ideas being connected in suchj 
manner that they co-operate for the sustenance of the whole, 
i. e. the school. The teachers, pupils, parents and public have 
different conceptions of the idea or end of the school, but all 
these conceptions >play into the connections with all other 
minds, as a cogwheel plays into the other cogwheels of a ma- 
chine').”’ We must not omit to poipt out here that for Bosanquet 
the unity is entirely conditional upon difference between the 
members of the group. If this difference were effaced, if one 
mind became merely a copy of another, the school would soon 
lose all life and come to consist of an outer shell. Every social 
system must be a > working system* or a 'system in motion*’* 
if we are to speak of a concrete unity or a concrete identity, 
which, as we have already seen, is identity in difference. Miss 
Follett, to whom Bosanquet refers in this connexion, speaks 
here about an * integration in difference* as a necessary basis 
for the activity of the group. Every member of, e. g., a com- 
mittee contributes his view of the matter under consideration 
to a many-sided result. Miss Follett accordingly holds that »the 
essence of society is difference, related difference >, and that 
unity is only possible through variety and heterogeneity, not 
through homogeneity, for then there would be merely a 
crowd.” 

2. I Every individual mind is a system of such systems 
corresponding to the totality of social groups as seen from a 
particular position*.’* This thesis has aroused much criticism, 
having been interpreted to imply that social systems exhausted 

™ Op. cit., p. 160. 

'' Science and Phil., p. 262. 

The New State, pp. 33, 39. 

™ Theory of State, p. 159. 
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the individual mind and made it merely a mirror of the com- 
munity, thus depriving it of all independence. For instance. 
Hobhouse contends that the idealist argument has »confused 
identity of character with identity of continous existence, the 
result of which was to set up a common self wherein the 
difference between one person and another is lost and the 
whole problem of social relations accordingly is misstated*.^* 

This criticism, however, is unwarranted. In the comment- 
ary to his thesis Bosanquet himself says »we do not suggest at 
present that all appercipient systems can be represented as 
social groups*.^® And further, there is here no confusion of two 
potions of identity, the qualitative and the substantial or 
numerical. Bosanquet docs not deny that there is a so-called 
•formal distinctness of selves or souls* i. e. that it is not a 
question of an existential identity in such manner that one 
mind actually enters into another. We need merely remember 
what we said earlier about Bosanquet’s conception of identity 
to realize that the differences between the individuals in a social 
^nity need not be effaced in an undifferentiated assembly of 
individuals. But we also know that there can be no question of 
mere identity of character or quality, i. e. of ttie individuals 
having only the same ideas and purposes and hence of the 
social character only being an abstract universal. Society is 
something concrete; it enters into the substance of the individ- 
ual and gives him »new» quality or dignity that he would not 
have if isolated.” 

This point of view is perhaps best exemplified in Bradley. 
He maintains a universalistic conception of the individual, but 
he does not deny him self-existence. For Bradley mere diversity 
is as nonsensical as mere identity. If we say that we have had 
•the same faith, hope, and purpose, and the same feelings as 

” Op. cit,, p. 71; Cl Ginsberg. Is there a General Will, Proc. of Arist. 
Soc., 1919—20, p. loe. 

" Theory of State, p. 161. 

’• Value, p. 47. 

” Cf. Muirhead, Mind, 1924, p. 238. 
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another man has now», we do not mean »the numerical indis- 
tinguishedncss of particular states and moments*, but we call 
»the feelings one and the same feeling, because what is felt is 
the same, and not merely like*/" Hence Bradley has got the 
epistemological basis for his universalistic conception. The 
individual, conceived as isolated, is merely a fiction. He is not 
only an * individual*, but a * social being*, whose essence is 
made up of that which he has in common with social mankind. 
In a certain sense his life is the same as the social life; »he is 
a pulse-beat of the whole system, and himself the whole 
system*.''® 

If the critics of the universalistic conception oi the State 
had given consideration to its terminological explanations, 
much would have heen gained. In reality there is no wide 
cleft between Bosanquet’s and, say, McDougall’s sociological 
ideas. This is not least apparent when McDougall accepts 
Bradley's »My Station and its Duties* and regards Miss Follett’s 
»The New State* as being in close harmony with his own 
teaching."" But in spite of this he cannot find words strong 
enough to announce his dissociation from the theories advanced 
by Bosahquet. In the last-mentioned case it is probably in part 
the Hegelian nomenclature in Bosanquet, in part the influence 
of Hobhousc's — often quite unwarranted - criticism, that 
prompts McDougall to oppose Bosanquet to Bradley and Miss 
Follett. But they are all nevertheless agreed that from a .social- 
psychological point of view the individual cannot be regarded 
as merely a numerical quantity, but that we can also spe^lr 
of a group mind as {mssessed of a certain degree of self- 
existence. The decisive difference between individualism and 
universalism lies, as we shall see later, in the different concep- 
tions of this they derive from epistemological and axiological 
points of view. 

Ethical .Studies, p. 168. 

™ Op. cit., p. 172. 

“ The Group Mind, pp. XI f. 
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It was no doubt partly the last-mentioned point of view 
that influenced Ginsberg in his criticism of Bosanquet for re- 
garding the individual mind as an expression or reflection of 
society from a particular position. Ginsberg upholds the op- 
posite relation: it is society that is »an expression or reflection 
of individuals from a unique point of view or special angle*.** 
Now Bosanquet does not deny that things are also as Ginsberg 
maintains, which clearly appears from the above-mentioned 
first thesis. But he also stresses, as in the second thesis, that 
the individual is an expression of society. Hence these two 
points of view supplement each other. And doubtless we do 
not err if we assert that Bosanquet’s point of view is more 
correct. If we were to draw the consequences of Ginsberg’s 
view, it would be quite impossible to get any unity in the group 
mind; moreover, the social influence on the individual would 
be unexplained. If we arc to speak of society as an expression 
of individuals, these must already possess a certain social con- 
nexion. What might however be urged against Bo.sanquet is 
that he allows each individual mind to correspond with the 
totality of the social groups. Thus he asserts that if each indi- 
vidual mind is regarded as a whole, it will be found that it is 
»an expression or reflection of society as a whole from a point 
of view which is distinctive and unique*. For instance, in a 
Londoner's idea of London there is hardly a single phase of 
London life that does not in some way or other enter into the 
conception, be it merely as a faint background. And the same 
applies to every social impression: the entire social structure 
contributes to the total effect, but it is viewed under different 
aspects, each with its distinctive character. These differences 
play into one another, and hence we get an organized social 
whi)le.“ 


** Op. cit., p. 107; 01’. .MrDouKnll, op. rit., ]>. 112. 
“ Op. cit., p. 162. 

“ Loe. cit. 
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7 *. 

It may now be asked if it can be sociologico-psychologic- 
ally shown tbat a social whole — even if we confine ourselves 
merely to its general structure — always finds expression in 
some way or other in each individual mind. There is of course 
this possibility in relatively small social groups, though scarcely 
in large formations, e. g. a city like London. If Bosanquet only 
meant that there was a causal connexion between the various 
elements of a group, e. g. between the life of the well-situated 
manufacturer living in the West End alid the life of »the 
untaught and underfed denizen of a London yard*, then it 
would be possible to conceive of a. condition of interdependence 
between the social units. It is difficult to draw any fixed 
boundary — if any such can be drawn at all — between what 
contributes to shaping the individual’s mind or stands in con- 
nexion with this, and what lies entirely outside the origin, 
development and present function of the individual mind. But 
although wc can get a social unitj’ by this means, it probably 
does not closely resemble such a one as Bosanquet has in view, 
even if it is a necessary condition for the unity of minds. This 
is more of an inner character: >whatever does connect a plur- 
ality of human beings depends on the operation of appercipieiit 
systems in their minds, and therefore every individual mind 
is ... so far as it goes . . . the true effective reality of the social 
whole*. But how it is possible to saj’ that the dweller in a 
London yard can reflect in his mind not only his own environ- 
ment, but also that of the W^est-end resident and perhaps all 
England, and that his appercipient system possesses a certain 
correspondence in the minds of the other members of society? 
Seen from a scientifically sociological view-point, is it not 
venturing too far on unsafe ground to make the individual 
mind reflect such an extensive environment, or to assert as a 
sociological fact that each individual mind corresponds to the 
social whole or the totality of the social groups — in spite of 


Op. cit., p. 163. 
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the admission that it is only from one aspMt that each indi- 
vidual sees the whole? 

This view of Bosanquet’s springs from his regarding the 
social whole as an organism or a system, so that if a single 
point of view is fixed upon and this is conceived extended in 
all its connexions, we have the social whole in concreto. Hence 
when he asserts that it is impossible for one indivdual to cover 
the whole ground, the social whole need not be lost in con- 
sequence. This will be discussed further in the third thesis. 

3. »The social whole, though implied in every mind, only 
has reality in the totality of minds in a given community 
considered as an identical working system. What particularly 
arouses opposition in this thesis is his assertion of the possi- 
bility of obtaining an identical working system from a plurality 
of minds. One wonders if Bosanquet has not here alh>wed 
himself to be misled by his philo.sophical view of the whole 
into a sociologically inadmissible assumption. In our philo- 
sophical excursus we saw how Bosanquet's multiplicistic system 
could explain oneness in manyness, and we showed how closely 
related this view was to T.,cibnilz’.s monadism. Applied to the 
example of the .school, the school would be the macro-cosm or 
macro-monad in which the minds of the teachers, pupils, and 
parents enter as micro-monads. But as the micro-monads 
possess »windows» tticy oon not only influence one another, 
but also play into one another just as one cog-wheel interlocks 
with another or a screw with its nut. The mental development 
of the teachers must accordingly also carry along with it the 
development of the pupils, etc., and concurrently a develop- 
ment of the mind ot the school. As a result the !tf;hool will 
react not only on its own members, hut also on other institu- 
tions, other micro-monads. If a State possesses a highly 
developed educational system, a vigorous church, a good staff 
of functionaries, this must react on almost all provinces of 
.social life. The resulting interplay between the parts gives us 


Op. cit., p. 159. 
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a social whole > consisting of psychical dispositions and their 
activities, answering to one another in determinate ways*.'* 

If we work out Bosanquet's reasoning in this way, is there 
not ground for asking whether Bosanquct has not emphasized 
this unity rather too much? Laski, for instance, points out 
that *the will of the average English banker has no identifi- 
able relation with the Will of a South Wales Communist 
engaged in promoting the objects of the Third International*. 
But Bosanquet does not deny that the interests of individuals 
are very widely .separated, and that egoistic forces have had 
great influence in the formation .and maintenance of States. 
uPTima facie, there may be all degrees of alliance, indiffer- 

ence or opposition between these groupings of persons*, but 
such oppositions also exist within the individual mind, for on 
account of belonging to many different groups an individual 
»may find his diverse ’capacities’ apparentls’ at variance with 
one another*," without the unity being split. And do not 
similar conflicts and contradictions prevail in the world of 
ethics and of theory?*'’ Indeed, it is easier to attain unity in 
the community, since here there is a supreme authority, the 
State, that lias »thc absolute power to ensure ... at least 
sufficient adjustment of the claims of all other groupings to 
make life possible*." Later on we shall see what great 
importance he attaches to this adjusting power. It docs not 
however become of decisive importance for unity in the 
community, for according to Bosanquct there cannot ultimately 
be an irreconcilable opposition between the groupings, since 
they are organs of a single pervading lifc.'^ 

** Op. cit., p. 163. This idea resembles in much McDougall’s exposi- 
tion of how the national mind is formed and developed (The Group 
Mind, esp. p. 167). 

’’ A Grammar of Polities, Lond., 1930, p. 32 
** Theory of State, p. 157. 

Op. cit., p. 269. 

Op. cit., p. 158, 

“ Loc. cit. 
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One must not regard this single pervading life as a mystic 
or > metaphysical* idea, a >mystic super-will», as Laski says.*‘ 
It is not mystic, for this unity is not a spirit floating over 
sensuous reality, but has material foundations in the shape of 
institutions and laws. For Bosanquet it is as impossible to 
regard a social group, e. g. a school, as simply and solely a 
mental system as to regard it as purely and simply a block 
of buildings. We must not disregard facts in space and time, 
for it is only possible to state ideas fully and correctly if we 
include buildings, appliances, hours of work and attendance, 
the environment on which they rest, and the activities in 
which they are realized."’ Both the outward and the inward 
sides are therefore necessary for the whole reality of the 
organization to be possible. Nor should we forget that for 
Bosanquet the State and society is a progressive integration, 
a unifying whole."* In this lies the implication that the unity 
is not absolutely fricUonlcss, but is a working system, the 
different parts of which interweave on account of their activity. 

Though there is accordingly no reason to regard Bosanquet's 
social will us mystic, there is, in one sense, good reason for 
calling it a » super -will*. Since Bosanquet asserts, firstly, that 
the individual mind corresponds to the totality of social groups, 
secondly, that the social whole only has reality in the totality 
of minds, the social will must be more than an individual will, 
though it lies, so to say, in extension of the individual mind. 
The ground on which this assumption rests must therefore be 
that the social will is systematic and hence an extension of the 
real will of the individual. If from our account of Bosanquet’s 
conception of reality we call to mind the fact that reality is 
determined not only by coherence, but also by comprehen- 
siveness, i. e. co-ordination of as extensive a content as possible 
within one harmonious system, it will be easy for us to 


Laski, op. cit., p. 32. 
Op. cit., pp. 160 f. 
Op. cit., p. LVII. 
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nnderstand that Bosanquet can say >that the given individual 
is only in making, and that his reality may lie largely outside 
him. His will is not a whole, but implies and rests upon a 
whole, which is therefore the true nature of his will.**' Hence 
the individual’s real will is identical with the social will, or 
the general will. This last-mentioned term, the general will, 
has so far been avoided by us in this social-psychological 
investigation, partly because Bosanquet himself does not use 
it in his » Psychological Illustration*, partly because we our- 
selves wish to keep the logical and ethical character of »the 
general will* unencumbered by a, social-psychological aspect. 
But when at this point we introduce the term, we consider 
ourselves justified, seeing that Bosanquet, as is evident from 
our last quotation, has overstepped the limits within which 
a sociological investigation ought to be kept. Sociology cannot, 
and should not. pronounce on the character of the individual’s 
reality. Any statement to the effect that the individual’s true 
reality lies outside him is a view of value that does not belong 
to sociology. It is evident that no objection should be raised 
if the purpose of a sociological investigation is merely to 
illuminate a philosophical conception previously set up, or if 
after a sociological analysis philosophical consequences are 
drawn from it bearing on the character of the individual's 
reality. Neither has Bosanquet presumably had any other 
intention, though he does exhibit a dangerous tendency to 
expunge the boundaries. 

If we follow Bosanquet's line of argument for the supple- 
mentation and systematization of the individual will by other 
individual wills, we shall find it easier to understand how the 
individual will implies according to him a logical volitional 
system. It is especially in his debate with Broad in »Mind* 

** Op. cit., p. 165. Cf. Folletl, op. cjL, p. 33. >Psyc]]ologjcal analysis 
shows us how we can at the same moment be the self and the other, it 
shows how we can be forever apart and forever united.* 
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about the relations between the State, general will, and 
individual will that this reasoning comes out clearly. 

If, for instance, I will to go to town, this volition, he points 
out, involves the existence of thousands of other particular wills, 
which are to mine as one general will to a particular within 
it."' Every volition is therefore a system or complex of wills 
rather than a particular one. But these systems of wills can 
later in their turn be elements in a more comprehensive whole 
of wills. Every man has what Bosanquet calls a > standing 
will» , i. e. a large number of these complexes of wills bound 
together in a rational manner that makes this standing wiU 
more constant than casual wants. Thus far his view is shared 
by Broad: >this.system of connected volitions, or the organising 
principles of the system, are what I understand by Smith’s 
will*."’ But their opinions soon diverge. Bosanquet does not 
with Broad make this standing will individual, but goes further; 
>1 hold that my will, and any others which mine implies, or 
which imply mine, form a systrai which is general against 
my will taken by ’itself'*."' Hence Bosanquet makes no distinc- 
tion, whether this will includes >my own* ideas or also those 
of others. I cannot will a thing » effectively* in which I am 
• ignorant and untrained*."" 1 must, as it were, borrow ideas 
from others in order to be able to translate my wants into an 
act. If, for instance, I will^to do my gardening work myself, 
this will implies that I will those means that only a gardener 
knows. We so to say help each other to attain our ends. 
According to Bosanquet there is »litt1e reason for distinguishing 
the correlation of dispositions within the one person from the 
correlation of the same dispositions if dispersed among different 
persons*. It makes no difference if I am a gardener, 

** Bosanquet, The Notion of a General WiU, Mind, 1920, p. 78. 

Broad, The Notion of a General Will, Mind, 1019, p. 502. 

w Mind, 1920, p. 77. 

** Bosanquet, The State and the Individual, Mind, 1919, p. 75. 

"o Theory of State, p. 166. 
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physician, shoemaker in the same person, or if these occupa- 
tions are divided among the different members of society. 
From the point of view of the whole of wills it is a matter of 
indifference whether they fall within a single individual or 
are distributed among many.'"^ We are, as Hoernld expresses 
this idea of Bosanquet’s, »very literally members of one 
another 

From such a starting-point it follows as a natural conse- 
quence that the will which constitutes the mind of the com- 
munity is of the same character as the individual’s standing 
will. Tlie plurality of »wills> on which the community is 
built is » bound together by the nature of the propositions not 
all identical, but necessary to another’s truth which all the 
particular wills desire to be truthi.'*’’ With such a conception 
of the whole it is of course easier for Bosanquet to accept the 
social will as a unity in spite of its consisting of many 
particular wills. 

It may be said to Bosanquet’s credit that there is a complete 
absence in him of any tendency to fall into the common notion 
of substance. But there is nevertheless a great risk in wiping 
out in this way the boundaries between the different -wills.'”* 
Modern social psychology may have shown the intimate 
connexion existing between the will of the individual and that 
of the group, or society, but it does not completely efface the 
boundaries. Even if we could concede that the general will 
possesses unity of a kind, this unity would not resemble the 
individuars standing will, for this has its root in a common 
subject, whereas the particular wills of the group will spring 
from different subjects. A more fruitful distinction is made 

Op. cit., p. 166. 

’*** Hoernl6, Bosanquet’s Philosophy of the State, Political Science 
Quarterly, 1919, p. 613. 

«« Mind, 1920, p. 78. 

'** Respecting how far Bosanquet has sought to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the individual will, see above, p. 218. 
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here by Durkheim when he regards the collective mind as 
being of a different nature from the individual. »Les fails 
sociaux ne different pas seulement en quality des fails psy- 
chiques; Us ont un autre substrat.*^'’’^ This distinction may also 
prevent us from lapsing into the opposite extreme — to what 
extent Durkheim escapes it we will leave open — namely that 
of regarding the social unity as being made up only of certain 
common ideas and interests of the members, for this would 
involve expunging the boundary between the crowd and the 
highly organized group. 

When we now pass to what we call the logical — or 
metaphysical — aspect of the general will, this does not 
imply that we are leaving the sociological point of view 
completely out of sight. According to Bosanquet the general 
will is not an abstract construction of thought, but is soci- 
ological reality regarded from the point of view of the whole. 
We have seen that Bosanquet starts from the individual will, 
shows its self-contradictions if it is conceived as isolated, and 
draws from this the consequences for the assumption of the 
real will and the general will, of a logical, systematic whole. 
Before leaving this section we will sum up the results so far 
attained, and that will afford a basis for the coming exposition. 

The individual mind or will is organized on the basis of 
certain leading ideas, most of which, if not all, it has received 
as member of a society, for » every mind and will is ... 
supplemented, reinforced, and controlled by the co-operation 
of minds and wills which is the community On the other 
hand, the social will is itself founded in the individual will 
— or more correctly — in the totality of the individual minds; 
hence the individual mind and the social mind presuppose 
each other. Consequently the social mind or will is not a 
mystic or abstract idea. To this inner, spiritual side is added 


Les rtgles de la methode sociologique, p. XVI. 

^ Bosanquet. The State and the Individual, Mind, 1919, pp. 75 f. 
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an oat-ward and visible side consisting of the institutions and 
activities of the community. Both the outward and the inward 
aspects are necessary. The former gives the latter that firmness 
and constancy which makes it possible for the community to 
be a moral imperative for the individual. This imperativistic 
will is a firmly organized will, and therefore it can also be 
called man's free will, if freedom is taken in the sense of 
self-determination, harmony, systematic wholeness. To show 
that this will is real, that it is identical with the social or 
general will, that the general will forms a unity, will be our 
task in the logical or philosophical investigation of the general 
will. 

2. The Logical Aspect. 

The criticism that has heen directed against the psycholog- 
ical aspect of the general will does not strike the nuclear 
problem of Bosanquet’s theory. It is not the psychological 
aspect that has been decisive for Bosanquet. That has in the 
main been adopted only to illustrate the results gained in other 
ways, by logical and ethical methods.'”' But as Bosanquet has 
at times credited psychology with being able to give a positive 
explanation of reality, he is himself often responsible for the 
criticism lodged against him. When objections on a purely 
psychological basis are brought against him, he certainly tries 
at first to meet them on their own ground, but, as he docs not 
dra-v^a sufficiently sharp boundary between the psychological 
and the so-called logical (philosophical, metaphysical) aspects, 
he soon glides imperceptibly over to the latter, with the result 
that the discussion fails to shed any light on his standpoint. 

Now what is it that causes Bosanquet to disregard so readily 
the distinction between the psychological and the logical? We 

I” >It is true that, for Bosanquet, it is in the last resort logic which 
furnishes the clue to the nature of reality; hence with him it is logic 
which finally absorbs psychology, and not Dice ver»a>. Mary E. Clarke, 
A Study in the Logic of Value, Lond., 1920, p. 16 n. 
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can instantly reject the thought that it is due to any momentary 
confusion of conceptions. His view of this question is merely 
a special case under his general conception of reality. We 
received an intimation of this at the end of the preceding 
section, when we outlined Bosanquet’s account of how the will 
of the individual must be supplemented by the wills of the 
other members of the community in order to become fully 
real: it is not the actual psychical act of the will, but the 
content or objects of the will, that determines his view. This 
is a line of reasoning that we recognize from our exposition 
of his theory on the relation between mind and its objects. 
We found there that Bosanquet — in contrast to Brentano- 
Meinong and Russell, as also partly to his own earlier view 
— did not distinguish between psychological act, content, and 
object, but considered that these three elements constituted a 
whole. Thus he drew no essential distinction between an object 
existing now and one existing in the past, nor between an 
actual thing and a creation of the imagination. For him the 
principal method was to comprehend everything in a system 
of reality, and, u.s psychical acts and objects were equally 
necessary for reality, he found no occasion to draw any 
abstract boundaries. 

This view enables him to identify the real will and the 
general will. Tlie identity* of the objects of the will is the 
ground for identifying the wills of the members of the 
community. Obviously such a view could not stand ul'icon- 
tradicted. Here runs the boundary not only between the 
sociologico-empirical and Bosanquet’s philosophical views of 
the State, but also between the individualistic and univcr- 
saUstic theories. It is therefore impossible to take up for 
discussion all the objections that have been urged against the 
general will on these grounds, especially as such a discussion 
belongs more to our preceding study of principles than to the 
politico-philosophical exposition, where we look upon the 
general philosophical set of problems as a given starting-point. 
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We shall take up for consideration only those objections which 
have been raised by Morris Ginsberg, who has given Bosan- 
quet’s view in this question a pertinent and exhaustive analysis 
and earnestly endeavoured to do Bosanquet justice. Concomit- 
antly we can perhaps also facilitate a better understanding of 
Bosanquet’s own standpoint. 

Ginsberg epitomizes his criticism in four points. 1. » Contents 
never become states of mind.> The former > possess the kind 
of being that belongs to truth. The latter are temporal processes 
or occurrences.' 2. Contents cannot have an existence of their 
own independent of acts of consciousness. 3. Two acts the 
contents of which are identical or 'exactly the same would 
still be two acts and similarly two minds'. 4. Unity or identity 
of contents can never so 'penetrate the existence of the separate 
acts of will or thought as to convert unity of content into unity 
of existence'. He sums up his general conclusion from these 
propositions thus: 'The fact that the realization of my purposes 
is dependent on the existence of other human beings and the 
realization of their purposes on mine does not involve that they 
must be I, or I they; and the continuum of mental acts, which 
constitutes the phases of a self, does not lose its existential 
unity because their contents are identical in character with the 
contents of the mental acts of another self.'*"” 

This view of Ginsberg’s does not differ much from the one 
Bosanquet advanced in his first works on logic. He made 
ther^the same distinction between temporal psychical processes 
and non-temporal logical ideas. Naturally this distinction is 
not entirely absent from his later works, but as he aimed more 
here at seeing everything from the point of view of coherent 
reality, the so-called formal distinctions have had to retire to 
the background. There is accordingly no confusion between 
qualitative identity and substantial or existential identity, as 
we also explained in the preceding section. Here we must not 

Op. cit., pp. 103. 

“• Op. cit., p. 105. 
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lose sight of the peculiar character of Bosanquet’s conception 
of reality. According to this, reality does not imply the same 
as actuality or existence, even if these are necessary conditions, 
but is the rational connexion of objects. Bosanquet can there- 
fore regard the distinctions — which nevertheless exist 
according to him — between different individuals and between 
acts and objects or contents as merely formal, not real. If in 
concrete reality it is impossible, except by abstraction, to 
separate an idea or a content from the act of comprehension 
or apprehension — which has also been stressed by Ginsberg 
in his second point — then concrete reality is abandoned in 
favour of an abstract point of view. 

We may iq brief review say that Bosanquet has not 
disaffirmed the view for which Ginsberg makes himself 
interpreter, but he has found it insufficient and passed on to 
a » higher* conception of reality. This has been described as 
an ethical and religious conception,”" and this opinion also 
accords with the impression we have gained of Bosanquet’s 
view of reality. He accordingly distinguished between the 
actual mind and the real mind. The former was bound to 
this or that particular person, whereas the latter was independ- 
ent of the spatial bounds that limited a finite individual. It 
was not necessary for the real mind to be fully actual in the 
individual, although it had, to be actualized to some extent. 
The completely real mind therefore became a kind of » Ought* 
that lay outside the individual, or, as we said earlier, in. the 
logical extension of the rational mind or will that is to be 
found in the individual. Therefore, if the individual was to 
attain his full reality, this required self-transcendence, self- 
dissipation, self-sacrifice if by self was meant the actual self, 
but self-realization if self meant the real self. Self-systematiza- 
tion, self-organization, self-cultivation are therefore the best 

“• Muirhead, Mind, 1924, p. 234; Taylor, Mind, 1920, p. 99 (Review 
of iHobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State*); Sahine, Phil. 
Rev., 1923, p. 046. 
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terms, for these dearly express the individual’s end to make 
his actual self rational, reaL The fact is that we must not 
sever the link between the actual and the real. This is also 
to be seen from our account of the relation between act and 
content, for, if these imply each other, the individual psychical 
act must not be eliminated. This was disregarded by, e. g., 
Ginsberg when he accused Bosanquet of hypostatizing content. 

But, perhaps someone will now object, if Bosanquet regards 
the real mind — at any rate the greater part — as lying 
outside the individual mind, will it not either be an empty 
Ought, an ideal, or else a hypostatiZed reality, though without 
spatial existence? Bosanquet saves himself from these conse- 
quences by making the real mind or will identical with the 
general will. This will is both real and actual. It is real 
because it is a higher systematic whole than the individual 
will. It is actual or existent because it is embodied in the 
institutions and laws of the community. Hence it is no 
abstract ideal, no mystic super-will, unattached to the material 
world. In this it does not differ from the individual will. Just 
as man’s mind is only possible in connexion with his body, 
so is there sense in speaking of the group mind, the social 
will, the general will, only if it is possible to get an outward 
side to it in social institutions. We see this group mind in the 
institutions of family and properly, in the district and neigh- 
bourhood, in the class, in the national state, in fact in all 
orgaqjged social life,”' but we can never find it without this 
t material » basis. It was the great mistake in Rousseau that 
he overlooked this. But to save the >volont6 generale» from 
becoming merely an empty abstraction devoid of reality, 
Rousseau had recourse to the >volont6 de tous» that he had 
once discarded. Now the general will became the common 
factor of the will of all. But through this its distinctive 
character was lost. It became not one will but many wills. 
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Yet should we continue to regard this general will as one will, 
we cannot escape those contradictions which Ginsberg has 
shown in his criticism of the general will. 

We must not believe, however, that according to Bosanquet 
the unity of the general will depends solely on the so-called 
outward side, even if he seems at times to assume this.^'” Then 
we might just as well say that the individual mind has its 
unity through the individual, to which, as we have seen, 
Bosanquet will not agree. Nor would there then have been any 
reason for making tlie social will a more systematic unity than 
the individual will, for the material foundation of the latter 
forms a more defined unity than the aggregate of institutions 
and laws. In his chief political work this difference between the 
individual and the community did not stand out so clearly 
for him as in » Social and International Ideals*. Here he 
became aware that the comparison between the mind-and-budy 
relation in the individual and the inward-and-outward relation 
in the community is a comparison that halts considerably, for 
»a community simply cannot express its will directly, as a man 
or woman can, in a bodily act*.'" There must consequently 
be a spiritual unity, »or else the body goes to pieces*,’” as 
Bradley so aptly expresses it. But if the unity is not of external 
character, nor, as we previously saw, of social-psychological 
character, how can we get. a logical unity that is not abstract? 

Any clear and concise definition of the general will from 
a logical point of view is very difficult to find in Bosanquet. 
It will no doubt he easiest for us to mark it off by negatives, 
a method that is employed by Bosanquet himself. We shall 
therefore confront Bosanquet's view with that of two other 
social philosophers or social p.sychologists and try in this way 
to reach Bosanquet’s own standpoint. For this purpose we are 
selecting Mackenzie and McDougall; the former because he 

E. g. Science and Phil., p. 264. 

Ideals, p. 289. 

Ethical Studies, p. 177. 
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belongs to the same philosophical group as Bosanquet; 
McDougall because his criticism gives us occasion to make 
Bosanquet’s conception of the will clearer. 

Mackenzie distinguishes between the will of one, the joint 
will of some or all, the co-operative will, and the general will. 
If a family, for instance, one day decides to make an excursion 
but the different members are not agreed as to where to go, 
a decision may conceivably be arrived al in the following ways. 
1. The head of the family may have the prerogative of decision. 
Here we have the will of one. 2. The different members »may 
find some place that would be suitable for the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and they may unanimously decide on that. 
This would be a case of the joint will of all.» If a majority 
had the decision, it would be the joint will of some. 3. If the 
decision is arrived at by way compromise, we should have a 
co-operative will. 4. But if they agree to lake special account 
of, say, the welfare of a sick member of the family and not 
consult their private wishes, such a decision would come very 
close to the general will. Tliis implies according to Mackenzie 
two things: »(1) the concurrence of a number of persons in a 
single decision; (2) the fact that the decision is taken with 
reference to the good of the whole group, and not only a 
balancing of individual wishes>.*^° 

Bosanquet would not have agreed to this determination of 
the general will, though more to its second characteristic than 
its fint. As the first of the three negatives by which he marks 
off the general will he states that the general will » cannot be 
identified with the decision of a community by vote upon any 
single issue». Such a decision can be an expression or a 
consequence of the general will, but not this itself, as the 
general will is a system, a »system in motion».”° Nor would 
Mackenzie’s second characteristic fit directly into Bosanquet's 
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conception. Even if the general will aims at the good of the 
whole group, it is nevertheless no decision, since a decision is 
deliberate or reflected, but, according to Bosanquet, >the ideas 
that dominate the will do not always appear in reflection*. 
Br)sanquet’s second negative is therefore that >the general will 
is not identical with public opinion, considered as a set of 
judgments which form the currently expressed reflection upon 
the course of affairs*. The third negative, however, approxi- 
mates to the positive determination of the general will: *it is 
not merely the de facto tendency of all that is done by members 
r>f the community*, but if this tendency directly concerns the 
organization of life, i. e. if it >reveals active ideas with reference 
to the connection of persons or groups of persons*,'^' then one 
comes very close to the general will. Affirmatively, therefore, 
Bosanquet identifies it with >public opinion in a pregnant 
sense; ... as the actual tendency of the whole process in which 
the necessary organizing ideas of all individual minds in the 
commimity are factors*.*'* 

This content of the general will approximates closely to, 
not to say is identical with, what some German sociologists 
(e. g. Sombart, Weber, Scheler, Spann)"* call *Geist* and the 
Neo-Hegelian political philosophers (e. g. Binder, Busse, Larenz) 
regard as Idea. By this nothing directly psychological is meant, 
but just what is so appropriately denoted by Bosanquet as 
tendency. In fact, it belongs to the same category as the 
tendency in a novel, in a stage-play, etc. It means a *-wrtain 
trend of an idea or set of ideas that gives an inner meaning 
to a social formation established by the creative powers of one 
or more individuals. This *Geist>, Spirit, or Idea, must of 
course be anchored in individual minds, but it need not on 
that account be anything psychological. It is in full agreement 
with this that Bosanquet says of the general will: >It is not 

Loc cil , 
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essentially superficial nor sentimental. It is essentially log- 
ical. When therefore, e. g., Hobhouse and Laski object to 
the conception of the general will as a unity because it does 
not rest on a single will, but on many,^‘^ this criticism does 
not hit Bosanquet’s view of the general will, as it is rational, 
logical, not psychological. Bosanquet institutes an instructive 
comparison when he points out that the distinction between 
the general will and the will of all is analogous to the logical 
distinction between a »true Universal Judgment* and a > Judg- 
ment of Allness>.‘‘‘ The former judgment has its unity irre- 
spective of how many frame it. In Hegel we also find the same 
determination of the general will: >Der allgemeine Wille ist 
nicht anzusehen als zusammengesetzt von den ausdrilcklich 
einzelnen Willen, so dass diese absolut werden. Er muss der 
vemiinftige sein, wenn man sich auch seiner nicht bewusst ist, 
des Willens an und fiir sich.i*“ 

But this determination must not lead us to suppose that 
the general will is abstract and consequently unreal. By 
• logical* Bosanquet means, as we know, not something formal- 
logical, but something concrete that we find revealed in art, 
morals, religion, and not least in social formations. The logical 
whole in a work of art is, in short, the harmony, but this is 
not possible independent of either a human mind or a certain 
material. It is the same with the >Geist» or the Ideal in a 
system of laws (I’esprit des lois) , in an institution, etc. Through 
the human mind the social formations get their inward side, 
througfi the material shell or through organization their 
outward side. The work of an institution or an organization 
is directionally determined by the ideas that prove to have 
the greatest logical capacity for the situation in question. If 

**• Op. cit., p. 263. 

Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 81; Laski, Bosanquet’s Theory of the General 
WiU, Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vol. VIll. 1928, pp. 50, 54, 58. 

“• Theory of Slate, p. 105. 

“• Geschichte der Phil., pp. 528 ff. (cit. abbrev). 
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too strong a conflict of ideas is prevalent, all activity will be 
rendered impossible. There then exists no general wiU. The 
prerequisite to this is therefore a single pervading life con- 
sisting of logically organized ideas. Thus, every mind con- 
tributes to the logic oi the whole in as far as its ideas contribute 
to forming that logical whole which constitutes the general 
will. This interpretation of the general will receives concise 
expression in the following words from Bosanquet: >Every 
person who does anything which is a necessary function in 
the community has in virtue of this function, which is mirrored 
in the shape of his leading active ideas, a definite position in 
the logical system of the community ... If we all understood 
our own active ideas completely and rightly in relation to 
those of others, then we should have the whole general will 
in our explicit consciousness. 

In this determination of the general will as not explicit in 
the mind of the individual Bosanquet differs from McDougall, 
who on this account has levelled severe criticism against 
Bosanquet’s doctrine. 

1. McDougall’s attack is directed in the first place against 
Bosanquet’s conception of harmony. According to McDougall, 
Bosanquet regards the general will as >the product of practical 
activities making for nearer smaller ends» and makes its har- 
mony depend on the fact that >the activities of each individual 
are parts of a systematic whole For McDougall such a 
view is merely a new edition of >tbe old individualist laissez 
faire doctrine* of Bentham and Mill. It cannot explain how 
the systematic whole that is the State can have arisen, nor 
how the good of the whole is possible to achieve. But if it has 
nevertheless been possible at times for this good to some extent 
to be realized in this way, by ^fortunate accident*, yet it is 
not according to McDougall fully correct to speak here of a 
general will, since a will is self-conscious, i. e. it must start 

Science and Phil., p 264. 
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from >the contemplation of some end represented in relation 
to the idea of the self*.*" 

Bosanquet cannot however be said to have reverted to the 
laissez-faire doctrine. He recognizes, as we have seen, that 
there are in the community conflicts that can be settled only 
if the State has absolute authority. These conflicts concern 
not only life and property, but the unity of the whole com- 
munity. Further, when Bosanquet affirms a harmony between 
the activities of the different individuals, this also has its 
ground in his view of the formative influence the community 
has on the individual. The harmony that results from >laissez 
fairet starts from the private individual. Bosanquet, however, 
takes the community as his starting-place. The general will 
is not a summation of the interests and ideas of different indi- 
viduals, but the individual is himself a part of the general 
will, which gives him a certain attitude, a tendency — of 
which he is mostly unconscious — to the social whole. If the 
general will lacks this power, and individuals are actuated 
only by their private interests, the foundations for the existence 
and unity of the community arc withdrawn. Lastly, we may 
mention that it is not a fully correct interpretation of Bosan- 
quet's view of the general will to make it entirely unconscious. 
This point we shall presently develop more fully. 

2. McDougall agrees with Bosanquet that an organization 
or a highly organized group, e. g. the nation, is determined 
by tlj^^eneral nature and principle of the whole group. None 
the less McDougall considers that his view of the organic 
unity is not the same as Bosanquet's. As the distinctive 
character of the highly organized group he assigns self- 
consciousness, and he objects that Bosanquet only recognizes 
the lower kind of unity, to wit, the kind of unity that is 
characteristic of animal bodies, but not the unity of self- 
consciousness.'” 

**• Op. cit., p. 156. 

Op. cit., pp. 166 f. 
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But here, too, McDougall has much simplified Bosanquet’s 
view. We frankly admit that Bosanquet is very obscure in this 
point, but there is no occasion to draw the consequence that 
McDougall does. In several passages Bosanquet has directly 
stated that the social or political organism is not an animal 
or vegetable organism, but an ideal unity. For instance, in 
the article previously mentioned by us on iHegel’s Theory of 
the Political Organism* he says, following Hegel, that >the 
self which is the end, or the end which is the self, in the 
social and political organism, is the complete, consistent and 
self-conscious development of human nature*; and he seems 
also to subscribe to Hegel’s view that the soul of the State is »the 
self-conscious will that has actualised and harmonised itself t.”* 
In his essay >0n the True Conception of another World* in 
•Essays and Addresses* the same view conflicting with 
McDougall’s interpretation comes to just as clear expression. 
Here he definitely affirms that the unity of organization is 
not * visible and tangible* like the human body, but is an 
ideal unity that consists in > mutual intelligence and reciprocal 
reliance* and has its existence in the mind.”* We shall now 
see how this view can be compatible with the equaliy strong 
tendency in Bosanquet to make the general will only in part 
self-conscious. 

3. The principal thesis for McDougall is this, that the 
nation can exist only if the national idea is present in tlic 
minds of the individuals and determines their acts. It^ would 
be impossible to get national unity if the individuals were 
only moved by self -regarding motives. It is the same with 
such groups as the family and the tribe. Only in as far as 
the group is conscious of itself as a group (nation, tribe, familyl 
and in as far as the idea of the group and devotion to its 
service determines the acts of the individuals, is it possible 

>» Mind, 1898, p. 8. 
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for the group to exist. And only under such conditions can 
we speak of a general will, for >it is absurd to maintain that 
the general will is but the blind resultant of the conflict of 
individual wills striving after private ends and unconscious of 
the ends or purposes of the nation*. 

Before considering in what degree this view is justified as 
criticism against Dosanquet, we shall devote a few words to 
indicating the grounds for his view of the general will as not 
fully conscious, especially such as he represents it in his article 
>The Reality of the General Will*. 

According to Bosanquet social life is so complicated that 
no one can »cover the whole ground*. The individual is not 
even conscious of his own active or practical ideas. It frequently 
happens that you can tell a man *something about his own 
conscious action which he really did not know till you told 
him».‘” Still less is it possible for the individual to have iu 
his mind >the real development in which his community is 
moving*. This is not even wholly possible for the greatest 
statesman or the historical philosopher, even if in such a man 
as Cavour we have an example of a very intimate relation 
between the conscious end and the historical result. According 
to Bosanquet it is fallacious to believe that the whole moral 
world is consciously produced or constructed by man; instead, 
>we are to the structure of legal, political, and economic or- 
ganization like coral insects to a coral reef*. *Thc process 
alw^>^ needs the future to explain its real tendency.**” This 
is typical Hegelian reasoning on the logic of the unconscious, 
which has received its most apposite expression in Hegel's 
view that the task of philosophy is not to shape history but 
to interpret it. As a summary of Bosanquet’s view of the 
relation between the conscious and unconscious in the general 
will we may quote the following words: »Thus the general 

*** The Group Mind, p. 161. 

*** Science and Phil., p. 261. 
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Tvill is only in part self-conscious, and in as far as an attempt 
is made to formulate it in judgment it seems to become falUble. 
For then it ceases to be fact, and becomes interpretation of 
fact.**** 

Is not this view opposed to the one we have just seen him 
express when he regarded the social organization as an ideal 
unity? And with that is not McDougall’s criticism as a whole 
justified ? But when Bosanquet says that the individual cannot 
cover the whole ground and cannot be fully conscious of the 
whole, wc must not draw from this the conclusion, as 
McDougall does, that the general will is made up of blind 
impulses and private ends. As we have seen, this is according 
to Bosanquet. characteristic of the actual will, not of the real 
or general will. And in the preceding section we showed that 
the group mind consists in each individual reflecting the whole, 
though from a particular point of view. 

The synthesis of the individual’s private strivings and bis 
strivings after the whole is to be found in rmy station and 
its duties >. The general will is only possible if every member 
of the community discharges his duties in the station in which 
he finds himself. This was Plato’s view: Justice implied the 
harmony that consisted in every individual, class or estate 
knowing their station in the great whole. We met with the 
same thought in Hegel. Patriotism or >Staatsgesinnung> did 
not primarily consist in heroic deeds, but in loyal service, 
however humble a station the individual had been plotted 
in the community. This idea received its systematic formula- 
tion and foremost spokesman in Bradley. For him the moral 
will consists in 'the objective will of the moral organism > 
willing itself in us. In willing morally I must therefore will 
>my station and its duties; that is, I will to particularize the 
moral system truly in a given case*.”* This theory was later 

’*• Loc. cit. 
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adopted by Bosanquet,’" although the actual term >my station 
and its duties» had mostly to give place to »the general will*. 
But, as we have seen, it means a logical system into which 
every individual will enters to the extent it can be logically 
co-ordinated with the rest of the system. This is most clearly 
expressed in Bosanquet’s definition of patriotism, which we 
can regard as a synthesis of Hegel’s and Bradley’s views: 
>Your love of country is not to be presented in the light of a 
yearning for occasional acts of heroism, but as a daily sober 
loyalty; the recognition that the working centre and purpose 
of life lies in our duty to our fellow-citizens and in the law- 
abiding citizen spirit. 

What then does this view of the general will as an expres- 
sion of )my station and its duties* imply in reference to 
the consciousness of the whole? We can say that if the 
private individual allows the whole to be reflected in his mind 
by conscientiously performing the duties that his station in 
the community requires of him, then he is also conscious of 
the whole in so far as he is conscious of an aspect of it, but 
an aspect that is organically connected with the whole. And 
the question is whether Bosanquet, when he makes the general 
will only in part self-conscious, does not give a more correct 
expression of social-psychological reality than McDougall. 
Hobhouse, for whose work '.The Metaphj'sical Theory of the 
State* McDougall expresses the completeness of his sympathy,’® 
alsoM’^es the same standpoint as Bosanquet — although he 
regards it as opposed to Bosanquet’s and hence gives this a 
different interpretation from what McDougall gives it. Hob- 
house maintains that social institutions have often bad their 
origin in selfish interests, but that there is none the less a 
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sense >in which the institutions and traditions imply a certain 
social mentality*. And so he continues: >The acceptance of 
such traditions, though generally unreflective, cannot be wholly 
unconscious, and each individual as he accepts them fits 
himself into a scheme of life, not as voluntarily choosing that 
scheme as a whole, but as accepting his part in it».‘” Nor does 
Bosanquet mean anything else when he states that the general 
will is only in part conscious and that the individual reflects 
it from his particular point of view. The fact that Bosanquet 
draws the epistemological and metaphysical consequences from 
this view need not affect the conception of the social-psycho- 
logical foundation. 

But Bosanquet can also find support for his view of the 
general will in McDougall; that is to say, if we draw the 
consequences of the latter’s view. According to McDougall. 
the group, e. g. the nation, »is real and vigorous in proportion 
as its consciousness of its self is full and clear*, and according 
to the degree of >the accuracy and fulness with which each 
individual mind reflects the whole*, i. e. in the measure the 
individual is conscious of the ends or purposes of the group 
and sacrifices his private interests for them.'** But have we 
not conditions here that are very rarely realized? Probably 
no one would deny that if these conditions were actually 
present as social facts, we should have the group described by 
McDougall. But, as it is, this group is more or less an ideal, 
and this is also admitted by McDougall: >In this sense ^'y'iety 
has never yet been perfectly realized, but it is the ideal towards 
which social evolution tends*.’" Such a view, however, would 
imply that the general will, such as it now occurs realized in 
our imperfect social world, is only in part self-conscious. Here, 
then, Bosanquet and McDougall could also meet on common 
ground. In his exposition Bosanquet also emphasizes the con- 
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ditions that must be present to make a group perfect. This is 
especially the case in his review of »the art of living together* 
that Miss Follett pleads for and that has won such strong 
support in both Bosanquet and McDougall. But Bosanquet 
makes a reservation here, and, it may be said, a most important 
one. *The author*, he says of Miss Follett, *goes far in 
disclaiming mysticism, . . . and in applying the name of 
psychology rather than metaphysic to the study of real unities*.’" 
This reservation is no doubt primarily made in reference 
to the thesis running through her work that the new State, 
which consists in an ever-progressive integration, does not yet 
e.\ist but is to be created, and her assertion at the same time 
that this new group is a complete social-psychological notion 
according to the so-called new psychology.'" Such a reserva- 
tion could therefore also have been made by Bosanquet 
against McDougall. As we have seen, the latter maintains a 
social ideal at the same time as he contends, like Miss Follett, 
that the *all-dominant influence of the idea of the nation* is 
not »a theory or a speculative suggestion*, but *a literal and 
obvious fact*.'" It is clear, however, that when Bosanquet 
regards such a unity as metaphysical, he does not mean that 
it is metaphy.sical in the old natural-right sense. It is not a 
static ideal, but a dynamic one. It is already to some extent 
realized, and it must more or less enter as a necessary condi- 
tion in every group that looks for a vigorous existence. But 
ear^T^ust he taken not to overstress this ideal and thereby 
make it the chief object in the social-psychological exposition. 

Although Bosanquet exhibits at times a certain tendency to 
delete the boundary between psychology and what he calls 

Theory of .State, p. LXII. 
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metaphysic, he has taken a more correct methodological stand- 
point in the present question than McDougall and Miss Follett. 
Firstly, he is, as we have seen, conscious of the distinction 
between the actual social-psychological reality and the meta- 
physical ideal; secondly, he makes a more correct interpre- 
tation of the general will when he regards it as only partially 
self-conscious. A social group such as the nation can exist 
even if all its members are not fully conscious of the group as 
a whole. It suffices, as Bosanquet and Hobhouse point out, 
if the general will is reflected in the individual minds and 
engenders in the individuals a feeling, a tendency to something 
more than their private interests. It is such a tendency that 
renders possible the unity of the group, not the explicit 
consciousness of all the ends or purposes of the group. 

4. What has thus far emerged from our analysis of 
McDougall’s criticism of Bosanquet’s conception of the general 
will would suggest that Bosanquet has overstressed the un- 
conscious element in the general will. And in the first point 
we showed that McDougall disallowed the general will the 
designation will on the ground that it was unconscious. But 
in McDougall’s criticism we shall now find another tendency 
that seems to point in the opposite direction, aimed as it is 
at showing that on account of his intellectualistic notion of will 
Bosanquet cannot give adequate account of the social will. »He 
totally ignores the existence and organisation of the conative 
side of the mind. His notion of volition is based uf^n ,the 
now discredited theory of ideo-motor action, t'** Against this 
view McDougall sets up his own, according to which >ideas 
as merely intellectual representations or conceptions have 
no motive power*. They must be attached to a sentiment in 
order to acquire this force. This applies not least of all to the 
group mind. »Hence national self-consciousness can never 
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develop except in the form of an idea of strong affective tone, 
that is to say a sentiment 

We find it difficult to avoid the suspicion that McDougall’s 
criticism not only rests on a misinterpretation of Bosanquet’s 
conception of will, but also contains within it a flagrant self- 
contradiction. On one occasion he accuses Bosanquet of 
making the general will impossible by defining it as a blind 
instinctive impulse and ignoring the fact that a truly volitional 
action must be related to the contemplation of some end; 
on another occasion he claims that Bosanquet cannot achieve a 
satisfactory account of the social will because he is >an un- 
compromising adherent to the intellcctualist tradition* and 
ignores the conative side of the mind.'" If McDougall had 
meant that in Bosanquet it is the individual will that is intel- 
lectualistic, while the general will is instinctive, McDougall 
can be acquitted of the self-contradiction. But this he does 
not seem to have meant, seeing that, on one hand, he considers 
that the social will in Bosanquet is a consequence of the 
latter’s conception of the individual will and that the idealistic 
theory asserted the State to be founded on reason; and, on 
the other hand, he cannot be unaware that the general will 
qua tendency actually is a will according to Bosanquet and 
that this tendency is not merel}' a social will but also a will 
in the individual. 

The reason for McDougall’s last remark, which is in conflict 
witl^the three preceding ones, is probably to be sought in 
Bosanquet's view of the will as rational. The same misinter- 
pretation of the import of this notion of the will is also to be 
found in Hobhouse. But he proceeds more consistently in his 
criticism than McDougall, since he unvaryingly regards Bosan- 
quet’s general will as a conscious activity; moreover he takes 
a more tenable sociological standpoint, as he realizes that a 

**• Op. cit., p. 164. 

Op. cit., p. 154. 

Op. cit., p. 164 n. 
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member of a community cannot be fully conscious of the 
social totality. Therefore, when Bosanquet claims that true 
individuality lies in our real or rational will, Hobhouse retorts 
that human nature »is richer and more various than the con- 
scious and deliberate will*,’" and when Bosanquet makes the 
institutions of the State expressions of the rational will, Hob- 
house asks: >How far, that is, are they the products of an 
intelligence that has clearly foreseen all their bearings?* His 
own view is that >inany customs and institutions . . . have 
grown up in a detached, sporadic, unconscious, often unreason- 
able fashion*.’” Hence here Hobhouse’s criticism runs directly 
contrary to McDougall’s in the latter’s first objections, but 
coincides with it in his last objection as far as that is about 
the general will as rational. 

The apparently insurmountable difficulty these two critics 
have in coping with Bosanquet’s view of the general will 
springs from Bosanquet’s regarding the will as a logical whole 
without making it conscious — for Bosanquet the will can be 
unconscious even though it is a logical system determined by 
one or more dominant ideas that are distinguished by their 
logical capacity. It consists in a certain, frequently unconscious 
attitude towards life, a disposition that has the power to deter- 
mine the individual’s acts in his daily life, such as when an 
individual’s occupation s^ts its stamp on his attitude towards 
minor everyday questions. This tendency is governed by the 
individual’s station in the community; it is >the factor of the 
general will operative in his mind*.’” Hence there is no ques- 
tion here of any ideo-motor action, nor of a purely instinctive 
impulse, since this tendency at times attains a certain degree 
of consciousness, at times manifests itself in different conscious 
wills that are determined by the general tendency. 


Hobhouse, op. cit, p. 71. 
*" Op. cit., pp. 80, 81. 
“'.Science and Phil., p. 263. 
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Just this tendency is a typical example of the general \ril] 
as concrete, as a concrete universal. If the social will is rationai 
and general, this does not imply that it is an ideo-motor activi- 
ty, or that it is always conscious. The ^ general > in the general 
will implies a concrete whole, a concrete universal, not some- 
thing abstract, e. g. an abstraction of the ideas and interests 
common to the members of the community, or, as for instance 
Hobhouse expresses it: >The reality which the universal de- 
scribes consists of indefinite numbers of individuals related by . . . 
more or less exact resemblance, and not by any substantive or 
causal continuity This does not accord with that notion of 
the concrete universal which vre formed in an earlier chapter. 
Bosanquet does not deny that there are abstract universals 
that possess the distinctive character mentioned above, hut they 
are not real. No set of similarities, but an organic or systematic 
whole, characterizes the concrete universal. A leaf, for instance, 
can be conceived both as an abstract and as a concrete notion. 
In the former case it is merely a collection of similarities, in 
the latter it is something individual. But as a concrete universal 
the leaf is less concrete than the tree, especially if it is regarded 
as possessing organic life, for only as part of the tree can it 
possess life. Conceived as isolated from the tree it would be 
merely an abstract notion, a fiction; it would lack the quality 
of being an individually living thing. It is the same with the 
relation of the individual to the community. The individual 
conceived as isolated is less concrete than the community, for 
only through the latter is he fully determined. This reasoning 
comes out very clearly in Bradley when he says: »The ’indi- 
vidual’ man, the man into whose essence his community with 
others does not enter, who does not include relation to others 
in his very being, is, we say, a fiction. s”” 

This community with others ds what according to Bosan- 
quet manifests itself as a half unconscious tendency which. 

*“ Op. cif., p. 66. 

Op. cit., p. 168. 
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having the creative power of logically determining the individ- 
ual’s particular wills to a whole, constitutes the essence of the 
individual. If we assume, says Bosanquet, that a school was 
established of really great dramatists and that these could 
instil their ideas into the minds of a large bulk of the popu- 
lation, then we should have a tendency of one kind or another 
that would modify the »dominant notions as to the place of 
art in national life*. This tendency would then » enter into the 
active scheme or logical machine of social relations as a factor 
in the general will».‘°* In some this factor would be fully 
conscious, but in the majority it would be merely an uncon- 
scious tendency, which would nevertheless be capable of deter- 
mining their wills. 

Such a conception of the general will does not diverge so 
much from McDougall’s and Hobhouse’s view as one is perhaps 
at times inclined to think. Hobhouse speaks of social mentality 
as an active power that » affects the mind of each individual, 
calling forth one faculty and repressing another, and so modi- 
fies the mental growth And McDougall illustrates the 
creative power of the group mind by an example very similar 
to that Bosanquet used. He shows how aesthetic education pro- 
gresses parallel with the development of national self -conscious- 
ness. At first it was perhaps only a few wandering bards that 
provided for the aesthetic education of the people, but now the 
task is given to institutions, schools and academies of various 
kinds; the more these are developed the more intimate is their 
dependence on the life of the whole, and vice versa, »iecnuse 
the richer aesthetic development of the parts reacts upon the 
whole, diffusing itself through and elevating the life of the 
whole»."° Is not this the same reasoning as we find in Bosan- 
quet? According to him we have one single pervading life, the 
various parts of which co-operate in such manner that any 

*** Science and Phil., p. 263. 

Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 125. 

>■* McDougall, op. cit., p. 157. 
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modification of one part organically affects ail the other parts. 
And what else is meant by the statement that the aesthetic life 
diffuses itself through the life of the whole but what Bosanquet 
means when he speaks of a tendency that by virtue of its dom- 
inant idea draws other tendencies into its sphere of activity 
and gives this its colour? None the less, there are of course 
differences between Bosanquet and McDougall. The former 
does not regard this pervading life principally as something 
psychological, hut as a logical whole. It therefore need not be 
fully conscious, as in virtue of its logical character it is a 
coherent unity. Further, while McDougall emphasizes the 
independence of individuals, Bosanquet has the single pervading 
life more in view and sees the minds of individuals as expres- 
sions of this life — though with a distinctive impress in differ- 
ent individuals. For all this, how-ever, the difference need ni}l 
be so great between the two views. If, as McDougall does, we 
regard the national mind not as a sum of all the individual 
minds, but as something more and something active that can 
react upon the individuals, then it ought to be very difficult to 
maintain that the community is merely an outcome of the 
individual. Of course, this does not necessarily rule out the 
individualistic view of ethics. 

Lastly, there is a further and highly essential difference 
between McDougall and Bosanquet. The former speaks of a 
national mind the unity of which is only a partially realized 
ide^. It is admittedly also the .same for Bosanquet, though he 
considers that this unity does not rest on a psychological basis, 
but on a metaphysical one. Hence the metaphysician Bosan- 
quet can accuse his anti-metaphysical opponent of metaphysics, 
metaphysics so much the more dangerous as McDougall has 
unwittingly allowed it to come into his scientific system. For 
Bosanquet, on the other hand, the national mind, or the general 
will, is a concrete universal and hence also logical or meta- 
physical. But we have seen that according to the Bosanquetian 
system this logical unity is possible only as a low^er degree of 
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the Absolute, as » religious >. Bosanquet has also applied this 
consequence to his -social phUosophy. Against Miss Follett, 
who makes the art of living together the highest end, he objects 
ithat social life presupposes a guide and criteron beyond its 
current activities*. This »criterion of the social will* and 
• safeguard of patriotism* he finds in *life for and in the su- 
preme positive values . . . because it is the only source of abiding 
satisfaction, and the only sure preventive of cupidity*.'” Here 
we have a very illuminating expression of Bosanquet’s philos- 
ophy. No mere group mind (or nationai mind) as such can 
form a unity, as it can according to McDougall. Only the 
highest values, above all religion, can guarantee this unity and 
prevent it frqm disintegrating in consequence of private indi- 
vidual interests. Bosanquet accordingly goes entirely free from 
the charge that McDougall made against him of applying the 
laissez-faire method. Thus, according to Bosanquet, there can 
be no question of any harmony of intelligent self-interests. 
Only if man is permeated by the whole, by the Absolute, is the 
general will possible. It is a concrete universal, it is logical. 
Consequently, it is also ethical. 

3. Tbe Ethical AapecL 

We know that it was Rousseau who in recent times gave 
the impulse to the view of the social will or general will as 
ethical and as a necessary condition for man’s ethical freedom. 
He committed, however, the inconsequence of also deteAiming 
the general will as an abstraction of what is common to the 
wills of all, w'ith the result that he could not consistently 
maintain the general will as »Will in itself*'”. For Kant the 
moral will was the same as practical reason; it was a will in 
itself, though not concrete. In Hegel this formal will had to 

Theory of State, p. LXII. 

An expression Bosanquet uses as synonymous with real will. 
Theory .of State, p. 110. 
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give place to a concrete will: the community filled the abstract 
form with content. Duty for duty’s sake was for Hegel, as we 
have seen, subjective morality which could not give ethical 
conduct a guide or criterion. 

It was this thought that was taken up and elaborated by- 
Bradley and Bosanquet, perhaps more lucidly by the former. 
Bosanquet’s thesis >to aim at duty for duty's sake means 
failure in morality was developed more in detail by Bradley. 
According to him, »duly for duty’s sake* suffers from three 
faults: the universal is abstract, it is subjective, and it leaves a 
part of me outside. Only through my station and its duties in 
the community does the universal become concrete, objective, 
and leave no part of me outside; for the community gives duty- 
content, the community with its institutions and laws forms an 
objective moral world, and we, as organs of this whole, as 
holders of a station in the community, can reach the goal of 
our ethical strivings, which does not consist in becoming ideal 
beings, but in following our vocation in the community.”"’ 

These thoughts of »my station and its duties* were of deci- 
sive importance for Bosanquet, and we probably make no 
mistake if we allege that this doctrine has laid the foundation 
for his theory of rights and made it easier for him to formulate 
a consistent ethical theory of tlie State. Although this idea of 
»my station and its duties* is a continuous feature of Bosan- 
quet’s social philosophy, the term itself is not awarded here the 
provip^nt place it has in Bradley. It is replaced by »the general 
will* — a term that is entirely absent from Bradley’s philosophy 
— , and the specially ethical ideal for Bosanquet is *the best 
life*. We must analyse this notion before we can enter more 
fully upon the view of >my station and its duties’ in Bosan- 
quet’s political philosophy. 

It will perhaps be urged against Bonsanquet’s ethical ideal, 
the best life, that it says too little to be capable of being made 

iw Civilization of Chrislendom, p. 329. 

Ethical Studies, pp. 176 ft. 
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the basis of an ethical system. The difficulties arise when what 
is meant by '•the best life> has to be elucidated, and it is at this 
point that opinions diverge. But just as in all other provinces 
of Bosanquet's philosophy, so is it also here logical wholeness 
or logical completeness that must be taken as the fundamental 
principle. 'The difficulty of defining the best life does not 
trouble us, because we rely throughout on the fundamental 
logic of human nature qua rational®.’"' He considers that he 
cannot state in detail what this logical principle represents, 
just as little as a theory of knowledge can say what is true 
or false in the particular case; the only thing that a theory 
of knowledge can state is how something ought to be in 
order to be true. The same condition also applies to the good. 
>What we mean by ’good’ and ’truth’ is practical and theoret- 
ical experience in so far as the logic which underlies man’s 
whole nature permits him to repose in it. And the best life is 
the life which has most of this general character — the char- 
acter which, so far as realized, satisfies the fundamental logic 
of man’s capacities.®’"" That the individual as isolated does 
not fulfil this demand, has bem brought out plainly enough 
earlier in this work. It is only tlie real will that can lay claim 
to being a logical system. But this will is moulded by the influ- 
ence exercised on us by the community. It is the community 
that has also created the* imperative claim. Therefore, when 
we act morally, we rise above our private self to a higher whole, 
the objective moral world, the community and its instjj^ui'ons. 
The real will and the general will are, as we have seen, identi- 
cal. If the former is ethical, the latter must also possess the 
same quality. And in the definition that Bosanquet, following 
Rousseau, made of the general will, this character stands out 
very prominently: »The General Will seems to be, in the last 
resort, the ineradicable impulse of an intelligent being to a good 


Theory of State, p. 169. 
Loc. cit. 
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extending beyond itself, in as far as that good takes the form 
of a common good*.'"* 

This definition is no complete determination of the general 
will. The embodiment of the will in the institutions of the 
community has been entirely ignored, which ought not to sur- 
prise us, as Bosanquet has primarily had Rousseau’s conception 
in mind. At times, though, he himself uses the general will in a 
vaguo* sense. For instance, in one place he says: »Where two 
or three are gathered together with any degree of common 
experience and co-op^ation, there is pro ianto a general will».“* 
A material correlate to this general will is difficult to discover, 
as this will appears to be merely an abstraction of what is 
common to several wills. If one presses Bosanquct’s concep- 
tions, one can go still further and object that there is here 
no durable logical organizatitm of the ideas of the several per- 
sons and that this will does not aim at a common good. It can 
equally well be a casual formation, c. g. in the case of two 
bandit-chiefs entering into an alMance for the more effective 
exercise of their profession. There can then be no question of 
a general will in the sense Bosanquet has previously aceepted 
this notion, however high the degree of common experience 
and co-operation. But probably Bosanquet means here co- 
operation for a social or common good;^”’ the ethical import 
has then gained the ascendency and Bosanquet’s real view has 
been overshadowed, viz. the view that only the Nation-State 
can^ultil all the conditions that are necessary to enable a com- 
mimity to possess the general will, for only there have we a 
firmly established system of institutions, customs, and tradi- 
tions. And only from this point of view can there be full mean- 
ing in making the general will and >my station and its duties* 
equivalent terms. 

"* Op. cit., p. 102. 

>•* Op. cit., p. XXIX. 

Cf. Essays and Addresses, p. 121. 
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We have already seen that >oiir stations* form the same 
logical whole as the general will. Proceeding from a more 
ethical point of view, which he admits is merely an attempt 
to popularize Bradley’s theory, Bosanquet sums up his theory 
in two points: Our station and its duties (1) >tells us what to 
do» and (2) >gives the reason for doing what we ought to 
do..”’ 

1. »Our station and its duties is the heart and spirit of our 
own little life*. An individual cannot exist as individual without 
some station. It is this that gives him duties and interests in 
life, and without it a man is .like a boat without sail or 
helm..*” As it is our place in the whole, it is an expression of 
the good will, and as an expression of this it indicates what 
we ought to do in order to act rightly in our special position. 
This theory of my station’s duties is, as is more especially to 
be seen in Bradley, also in Bosanquet a revolt against Kant’s 
formal moral Ian, which could not be particularized. He can 
therefore say: >1 know well enough what / ought to do; but 
it is very difficult to talk about what other people ought to do, 
because one docs not know the ins and outs of their station..*” 

2. But our station with its duties not merely gives us some- 
thing to do or shows what we ought to do, but also gives .the 
reason for doing what we ought to do » and .makes us feel that 
what we do is right..*’" Our station is the good will particular- 
ized in us, and as the good will is our innermost and real will, 
.the heart and spirit of our life., it is our own will tj}at. 9 cts 
in us when we do what the good will enjoins us to do. .On the 
one hand, the good will is ourself; and on the other hand, it 
is the common aim and spirit of society and of mankind. The 
goodness of our own particular private will consists in grasping 



*** Essays and Addresses, p. 110 n. 

Op. cil., p. 117. 

** Loc. cit. 

“• Op. cit., p. 119. 

-Op. cit., p. 120. 
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this common aim and spirit, and applying it in the particular 
duties of our daily life, which gains all its reality and vigour 
from its particular form of this aim or purpose.*'^' 

Perhaps there will now be an inclination to object; Can such 
an ’ideal’ really satisfy man? Does this really represent man’s 
highest strivings? Here as elsewhere in his philosophy Bradley 
takes up — in spite of his being the chief representative of this 
theory — a more critical attitude towards the contradictions 
than Bosanquet. Thus Bradley points out that »my station and 
its duties > has not been capable of bridging over the opposition 
between >ought» and >is». 1. Tjiere is still opposition both 
between the good and the evil will in man and between the 
good and the imperfect in the community. 2. Man cannot limit 
himself to the present moral world, for, firstly, this is a state 
of historical development and consequently contradictory, 
secondly, there is cosmopolitan moralit 5 '. 3. Man's ethical 
ideal is not merely a perfect social being, since the production 
of truth and beauty need not belong here.”'' Only through 
religion and in the Absolute can these imperfections be 
abolished.”" 

Bosanquet also shares this view of course, but as a rule he 
is more willing than Bradley to accept actual reality. It is 
contradictory, to be sure, but it is the only possible way in 
which religion and the Absolute can be revealed to us, just as 


Op. cit., p. 121. We may here draw attention to the fact that 
this thedty is not exclusively characteristic oi the universalistic concep- 
tion of the State. We have seen it in HagerstrSm when he attributes 
the formation of the moral imperative to the influence of the community. 
And Durkheim gives clear and distinct expression to the >aniversalistic> 
mode of thought when he says that society >est nous-mSme, en un sens, et la 
meilleure partie de nous-meme, puisque I’homme n'est un hong^C que 
dans la mesure oh il est civiliah> and >vouloir la 80 ci£t£, c’est, d'une 
part, vouloir quelque chose qui nous dipasse; mais c’est en mSme temps 
nous vouloir nous-meme> (Philosophie et Sociologie, pp. 79 f.). 

Ethical Studies, pp. 203 — 205. 

™ Op. cit., p. 335. 
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on the other side it is religion that makes »my station and itaj 
duties* possible. Ther^ore Bosanquet can say with the ChurcjST 
Catechism that my station is *to do my duty in that state of 
life to which it $haU please God to call me*."* This distinctly 
shows that by * station* Bosanquet does not merely mean a 
person’s *trade*, but what in a religious sense is designated 
*call*, to which of course a person’s »trade* belongs. To our 
station belong according to Bosanquet, for instance, »the simple 
duties of honesty and thoroughness in all work*, »wise and 
painstaking help of our neigbours*, »the attempt to make the 
tone of our society a little higher, more full of real interests, 
more free from vice and vulgarity*."' It cannot accordingly 
be urged here4hat the ideal >my station and its duties* is static, 
i. e. means that we should be content with our lot however 
imperfect the community may be. We must try »to be better 
and to do better*, and by and through this endeavour we are 
carrying out »the higher mind of society*. Here also emerges 
at the same time one of the most essential ideas in universal- 
istic social philosophy. The ideal we strive after must not be 
*a whim of our own vanity*. It must be a social ideal that 
grows out of something real. »Thus a great nation, such as 
England, is a living real purpose, which exists, and prescribes 
our ideal to us. To-day is real and to-morrow is ideal, but you 
cannot draw a line between them. Our own life, and still more 
the life of a nation, is something that goes beyond the present 
moment. »"• This view is ultimately merely a consequenqp of 
Bosanquet’s theory of the relation between the actual will and 
the real will. The latter must be rooted in the former and, 
when we strive for the common good, we are making our actual 
will harmonious, i. e. making it a part of the real will. Further, 
the vipw of >my station* is also a consequence of Bosanquet’s 
notion of freedom. True freedom consists not >in an indefinite 

Science and Phil., p. 282. 

o* Eesayi and Addresses, p. 119. 

>" Op. cit., p. 122. 
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range of possible selection*, but »in making the best of what 
we have*. We cannot get away from immutably given facts, 
e. g. our parentage and our birthplace; therefore our task must 
chiefly be to adapt our capacity to our vocation and allow this 
to be determined by our spirit and temper.”’ 


d. The State as Ethical Unity. 

1. State and Soelely. 

We have seen that McDougall appreciates Bradley more 
highly than Bosanquet, although they both belong to the same 
idealistic philosophy. As one of the reasons for this we have 
referred to Bosanquet's Hegelian terminology. We can doubt- 
less, without committing an error, also assign as a reason the 
fact that in Bradley’s exposition society came to occupy the 
foreground more than in Bosanquet. Bradley’s *my station 
and its duties* is more a social notion than a political one. It 
is therefore quite natural that an individualistic critic should 
have been milder here in his censure, for it has become an 
established thing in modem sociology to look upon society as 
a necessary condition for moral life. This ethical point of view, 
in fact, underlies the tendency of the indivudualists to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation betw'cen the State and society, even 
if they do not always go so far as, e. g., Spencer. It is accord- 
ingly hut natural that Hohhouse, from his individualistic 
.startiif^-point in the metaphysical theory of the State, should 
find its central fallacy in the tendency to * confuse the state 
with society and political with moral obligation* ”* 

It is true that the universalists seek to preserve the con- 
nexion between the State and society, but this need noj^ imply 
an identification, least of all a confusion. That Bradley went 
very far towards an identification, we do not deny. There is 

Science and Phil., p. 282. 

Op. cit., p. 77. 
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a similar tedency in Bosanquet, although he made the social 
(political*, Avhile Bradley made the political »social». No doubt 
this is one of the reasons that led McDougall to regard Bosan- 
quet as a political absolutist par excellence. But even if Bosan- 
quet seems to obliterate the boundary between these two con- 
cepts, his explicit view implies no identification of the State and 
society.”' He opposes Miss Follett’s elimination of State coer- 
cion — one of his two reservations against her work — just as 
much as he does Spencer’s anti-governmental theory. In our 
foregoing exposition we have therefore ignored the tendencies 
in the other direction: Where Bosanquet has employed >the 
State and society*, we have frequently contented ourselves with 
only isociety* -to avoid giving rise to misinterpretations of his 
theory, as otherwise the idea might easily have been given that 
according to Bosanquet »State» and ^society* are equivalent 
terms. 

As a matter of fact, Bosanquet shares with the individualists 
ttie view of the State as an external compulsive power, a view 
/hat he seems unvaryingly to maintain in all his writings. For 
him the State is (Society as a unit, recognised as rightly exer- 
cising control over its members through absolute physical 
power*.”' Of course, this does not necessarily imply that there 
is an absolute boundary between the Stale and society. Accord- 
|mg to him the characteristics of society >pass gradually into 
those of the Sla>lc>.”' He says in one place that society is *the 
same body as the State, but minus the attribute of ex^cijpng 
what is in the last resort absolute physical compulsion*.^" 
As this power is a »rightly> or (lawfully* exercising force oi 

17* ,Wr may distinguish State and Society, as Hegel and Bosanquet 
in diffe^nt ways seek to do; what we cannot do, and what neither Hegel 
nor Bosanquet attempts to do is to bifurcate the two* (Barker, op. cit., 
p. 119). 

“• Theory of State, p. 172. 

Op. cit., p. 173. 

*** Principle, p. 311 n. 
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society, we find in Bosanquet’s definition of the State the two 
elements, the sociological and the juridical, that in the first 
chapter w'e regarded as necessary for an > empirical* conception 
of the State. The question to which of these we are to refer 
the attribute > absolute* — or fierhaps we can say * sovereignty* 
— will be considered later on. 

The definitions mentioned of the State do not however 
present a complete picture of Bosanquet's conception of the 
State, for what interests Bosanquet most is the philosophical 
or ethico-norniative aspect *1 understand by the state the 
power which, as the organ of a community, has the function 
of maintaining the external conditions necessary to the best 
life. »**" From the foregoing we know that the best life, w hich 
according to Bosanquet is the highest value, is defined as the 
fundamental logic of will. What we therefore have now to 
show is that the absolute coercive power that the State repre- 
sents does not prejudice the logical wholeness of the real or 
general will, but that, on the contrary, it is necessary for 
society and the best life. In this and the next section, however, 
we shall take up only the more external attitude of the State 
to society and the best life, supplementing this in the two 
following sections with an analysis of the more intimate rela- 
tion of the State to the individual and to a Super-State society 
respectively. 

It is alleged that compulsion is not in pan materia with the 
etMca\ life of the individual, that compulsion can even bring 
this life into danger. The activity of the State ought therefore 
to be restricted to > securing the performance of external 
actions*.'^* But we must not forget that the State also partly 
uses, so to speak, spiritual means to influence the individual, 
and produces in him a tendency to act in a certain way and 
hence also the very acts themselves. Whether this tendency 


'«• Ideals, p. 271 
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has proceeded from high or low motives, does not concern the 
State. This is why the activity of the State ought to be confined 
to inducing the individual tp acts that it is better to perform, 
whatever the motive, than not to perform at all."' And, further, 
there are acts which can prejudice the best iife and which the 
State can use its authority to prevent. Here it becomes the task 
of the State to act as a hindrance of hindrances to the best life 
or common good, and a compulsion that checks or weakens 
compulsion hostile to true freedom can be regarded as positive 
from a certain point of view. It can therefore be said that 
•State action is negative in its immediate bearing, though posi- 
tive both in its actual doings and its ultimate purpose*."' The 
State qua power, compnlsion, need not therefore encroach 
upon the ethical development of the individual, but may pro- 
mote it instead by being a hindrance of hindrances. But even 
if the function of the State is restricted to checking hindrances 
to the best life, the State is none the less necessary in a com- 
mimity. Human beings are not purely rational beings that 
can live together in peace and harmony. Conflicting claims are 
inevitable, and unless there is a supreme authority equipped 
with the necessary power, justifiable claims will run the risk 
of not becoming rights, since society does not possess enough 
power to recognize them. Concomitantly all morality would 
be excluded, for only the drbitrary claims of the several indi- 
viduals would then come to rule as the highest norms. To 
preclude such a state of things, the community must possess 
coercive power over its members. »Without such a power — 
— — there can be no ultimate and effective adjustment of the 
claims of the individuals, and of the various social groups in 
which individuals are involved.*'" 

The State, however, is not a mere coercive organization. It 
has also a more i>social» side that comprises »material condi- 

Op. cit., pp. 176 f. 

Oj>. cit., p. 178. 

Op. cit., pp. 172 1. 
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tions which come close to life, such as houses, wages, educa- 
tional apparatus*.'" The function of the State here is wholly 
positive, for it sustains the ethical self-determination of the 
individual. This element of State activity is possible because 
man’s mind is so intimately bound up with »its embodiments 
in material things*,'" as we have strongly emphasized before. 
The moral will is not merely something inward, not merely 
abstract »Moralitat>, but also concrete >Sittlichkeit>. To it 
belong the organized institutions of the community, such as 
schools, libraries, museums, almshouses, etc. Such establish- 
ments are not directly connected -with the coercive power of 
the State, but have their root in the ethical mind of the citi- 
zens. Just in virtue of the very fact that these material things 
are so >charged with mind and will* they cannot be directly 
* accessible to State compulsion*, for then they would lose 
their character of elements in the best life.’" There is, for 
instance, but little use in compelling anyone to go to museums, 
to study at a university, etc. 

^ Thus, for Bosanquet, the State is something more than a 
so-called *Rechtsstaat> — the mere maintenance of an order. 
It is also a cultural and welfare institution with ethical ends. 
In this it differs from the State as conceived by extreme individ- 
ualism. It is however a question whether there is any essential 
difference between Bosanquet’s view, as we have outlined it 
above, and that of the more moderate individualists. The latter 
took cc^nizancc of not merely the State as >Rechtsstaat*, but 
also of the social side. In what, then, does the difference lie 
between Bosanquet’s universalistic und the moderate individ- 
ualistic doctrines? We can doubtless agree that it is not prin- 
cipally to be sought in the sociological or the juridical element, 
nor in the fact that the State has a certain limited task in the 
ethical life of the individual, but in the different interpretations 

Op. cit., pp. 183 f. 

“• Op. cil., p. 183. 
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of what man’s ethical life implies and what constitutes its 
necessary basis. It is only from such a point of view that we 
can understand how the State can have a positive function for 
Bosanquet in spite of his most mnphatic affirmation that the 
distinctive action of the State has its root in the »stem and 
negative side>'*’ of the community and that its end is »hind- 
rance of hindrances!. 

Moral life must possess reality, i. e. it must also have an 
outward side. Therefore Bosanquet did not regard the real 
will as an abstract ideal, but as the general will embodied in 
the institutions and laws of the State. Moral life must have a 
finite side, as Hegel expresses it. But as a result it becomes 
involved in tbb conflicts and contradictions that prevail in the 
finite world. The task of the State is therefore to adjust the 
conflicting claims of the individuals. Hence the State is as 
necessary as the outward side of moral life; indeed, we could 
say as the reality of morality. We need not be straining 
Bosanquet’s conception if we say that there can no more be 
a moral life without the outward side, the State, than the 
development of the soul can be conceived as gradually making 
the body unnecessary. This is diametrically opposed to 
■Spencer's individualism, and also, as we shall see later, to a 
large extent to Hobhouse’s. 

With that the actual ground is given that enables Bosanquet 
to unite the view of the State as the negative side of the 
community, thus only indirectly, through external actjpnsipan 
acting power, and the view of the State as an expression of 
the general will, as an imperative compelling man to be free. 
It is evident that the ground for uniting these two theses is 
very week. If man’s real self consists in freedom, and the 
power of the State can make the individual free, cannot the 
State be spoken of as a direct promoter of moral life and not 
merely as a hindrance of hindrances to this life? And how 


>“ Op. cit., p. LXI. 
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does this agree 'with such an utterance as >every act done by 
the public power has one aspect of encroachment, however 
slight, on the sphere of character and intelligence* Bosan- 
quet acknowledges the difficulty, but he claims that >this 
prima facie contradiction is really a proof of the vitality of 
our principle*.”’ According to him this vitality has its source 
in self-government, when its two factors are taken in full 
strength. It would mean more or less what McDougall con- 
siders the necessary condition for the Nation-State: our 
consciousness of and our loyalty to the community as a 
whole. Hence for Bosanquet self-government in its full sense 
is only possible when the State is a full expression of the 
general will. As our real self is identical with this general will, 
the constraint exercised by the State is merely the constraint 
on what in us is *recalcitrant through rehellion, indolence, 
incompetence, or ignorance*. Thus the constraint comes to us 
»as something which claims to be ourself, but which, for the 
moment, we more or less fail to recognise*.”* Even if the 
constraint operates negatively in the sense that it suppresses 
our unintelligent self, it acts positively by giving freedom to 
our real self. But perhaps someone will object that such a 
constraint, in spite of its being directed only against our casual 
and fragmentary self, does not ensure us any freedom, for this 
can only he attained by us through self-development, or at 
least only when we meet this constraint as a social suggestion 
wsespqptaneously rise to accept. 

For Bosanquet, however, it is possible to draw another 
conclusion because of the concrete notion of freedom we have 
seen him assert. From the sketch we have previously given of 
this notion we will here draw the consequences for legislative 
compulsion. 

Liberty is not absence of determinations established by ex- 

*“ Op. cit., p. 179. 

Op. cit, p. 186. 

Op. cit, p. 187. 
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tonal formative forces, but »bas grown up within the positive 
determinations of life*.’*' The demand for completer liberty can 
therefore go hand-in-hand with the desire for more thorough- 
going legislation.'"* For the anti-governmental theorists, e. g. 
Spencer, the ideal consisted in the largest possible liberty of 
individual acts, and they thought that social evolution pointed 
in the direction of this ideal, as the hard patriarchal authority 
of the military State was in process of dissolution before the 
advance of the industrial State. Bosanquet objected here that 
although present social evolution certainly shows an increase 
of liberty, this does not mean that it must at the same time 
show a decrease of restriction.'"' Liberty is of qualitative 
character and therefore liberty and legislation do not stand in 
inverse ratio to each other. It is only at first sight that it 
seems a paradox to say: the more liberty the more restriction, 
^nd vice versa. But there are many examples which show that 

t his >paradox» is the actual reality of life. Compare life to, e. g., 
tree, says Bosanquet, and (liberty might then be expressed 
|as the access of the leaves to light and air, and restriction or 
compulsion might be typified by the strong fixtures of the 
stem and branches>.'’" We can also illustrate this theory of 
Bosanquet's with what we mentioned in another context, viz. 
that school education was of value to the child even if it was 
felt to be an intolerable repaint. The State educates the child 
to liberty by means of restraint. The mind of the child gets, 
so to speak, more determinations by widening its ment^ hori- 
zon. An uneducated child has certainly been subjected to less 
organized restraint, but is such a child for this reason more 
free? It may even succumb under the constraints of the ex- 
ternal world sooner than the child that has learnt through 
organized restraint to control itself and its environment. 

** Op. cil., p. 181. 

Cirilization of Christendom, p. 368. 

Op. cit., p. 365. 
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This example also gives us a necessary characteristic of 
liherty in its universalistic interpretation, for we must not 
neglect to emphasize order as an important, perhaps the most 
important, character of this liberty. School compulsion could 
not, of course, be a means to liberty if it were arbitrary or 
involved methods that deranged the development of the child 
mind. The aim is not merely to make life as many-sided as 
possible, but also to make it rational. Bosanquet therefore, 
attributes two characteristics to liberty: comprehensiveness and 
rationality.”* Just because present social evolution is proceeding 
in the direction of the realization of these two qualities, it is^ 
possible to speak at the same time of an increased liberty andj 
an increased compulsion. Through legal conveyance and con- 
tract, which permeate all the relations of civilized life, the 
modern State has provided the conditions essential for the 
existence of liberty. And our manufacturing, commercial and 
educational systems have received the sanction of the State, 
and it »is quite impossible that completely new outgrowths of 
civilization or complete transformations of our mode of doing 
business should fail to be registered under a social sanction ».*”* 
At the same time compulsion has grown into rationality. It is 
adapted to life’s own laws, »to the particular definite shape 
and balance of civilized life, so as to support it, and not inter- 
fere with it».°“‘ If a gardener — Bosanquet points out in oneJ 
example — lops and tends a tree to make it grow vigorous] 
and^beaptiful, and props up its branches to make them grow 
in a certain direction, he must do this in the proper way in 
order to avoid injuring the tree. Similarly, legislative compul-| 
sion must set in at the right point, so that it supports thei 
reasonableness or equilibrium proper to life and society.*** In 
what this social rationality consists, has already been stated. 

Op. cit., p. 368. 

••• Op. cit., p. 371. 

Op. cit., pp. 374 f. 
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>My station and its duties* is the expression of this rationality. 
State compulsion, if it is to be rational, must guarantee the 
individual his station, i. e. maintain and recognize those claims 
ihe individual has to the external conditions necessary for his 
ulfilment of the duties of his station. But with this we have 
assed to another problem in Bosanquet's political philosophy, 
problem that represents one of the great differences between 
the individualistic and universalistic views of the State, namely 
the question of man’s rights. 

In Green we experienced some difficulty in reconciling the 
moral and legal aspects of rights. A slave had moral rights 
founded on his social relations to his equals, but they were not 
recognized b]^ law. Can> there thus be rights independent of 
whether they are recognized by a legal system, or perhaps even 
independent of whether they are recognized at all? It was diffi- 
cult to find a satisfactory answer in Green. The same applies to 
Bosanquet’s system. According to this a right in the fullest sense 
can exist only if it combines the moral and legal aspects into a 
unit. »lt both is, and ought to be, capable of being enforced 
at law.» » Rights then are claims recognized by the State ... to 
the maintenance of conditions favourable to the best life.*°°' 
The best life consists in discharging the duties impo.sed on us 
by our stations or positions in the community, for only then 
can wc become an organid part of the general will and common 
good. But these duties now give us claims upon the community 
to binder obstacles in the way of their fulfilment. The$e clmms 
are our rights. »A11 rights, then, are powers instrumental to 
making the best of human capacities, and can only be recognised 
or exercbed upon this ground. »•““ The moral aspect stands 
clearly out here. Hence rights depend for their existence both 
on being recognized by the State and on being recognized 
because of their moral character. But why must they be recog- 


•" Theory of State, p. IBS. 
•" 'Op. cit., p. 196. 
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nized at all? Bosanquet poses the question thus: »If we deny 
that there can be unrecognized rights, do we not surrender 
human freedom to despotism or to popular caprice?!’"' 

When Bosanquet answers this question he seems to take 
into account merely social recognition, not State, and thus it 
cannot be fully elicited how he avoids State despotism. Bosan- 
quet’s reasoning might be roughly put thus:""" Our station im- 
poses on us certain duties and obligations, which are dictated 
by the imperative that the logic of the whole or the general 
will constitutes. As this imperative is our real self, it comes 
to us as a part of ourselves, and .we are said to > recognize* 
anything when we feel that we are familiar with it. Hence we 
accord our recognition to the general will, which, from ong 
point of view, has its roots in the interdependence of minds, 
in a social nexus of relations. As this is a logical whole, it 
gives every part its right place in the whole. In this wise we 
also recognize one another’s positions or stations in the com- 
munity, i. e. we recognize them as means to the common good. 
Bosanquet’s conclusion can therefore be: »Thus, then, a right, 
being a power secured in order to fill a position, is simply ^ 
part of the fact that such a position is recognized as instru- 
mental to the common good*, for vin so far as minds are united 
into a single system by their attitudes towards each other, their 
’positions’ and the recognition of them are one and the same 
thing!. Recognitions are consequently a matter ot logic, not 
of {ancip and wishes. Perhaps we could make Bosanquet's 
meaning clearer by saying that if our moral duty is founded 
on our position in a logical whole, it is naturally impossible 
fur us to have outside this any rights or any moral duties; 
we should otherwise, so to speak, be a contradiction in the 
logical system itself. 


*“ Loc. cit. 
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Now what place has the State in this syston? Is it not 
sufficient for the rights to be recognized by society, so that if, 
for instance, a despotic State refuses to sanction what a ma- 
jority of its members regard as a necessary condition of the 
common good, this can nevertheless be regarded as a recognized 
right? Bosanquet is very obscure in this crucial point. This 
is probably due in part to the fact that in his treatment of 
rights he starts, as he says, from self-government in the full 
strength of both its factors. But from this it must not be 
assumed that Bosanquet means that rights in the fullest sense 
exist only in a State where democratic self-government exists. 
In one of his essays in > Social and International Ideals* he 
says, for instance, that *jf force is applied to break through to 
the latent unity and realise the full powers of the group, its 
members will not be more aggrieved than somebody always is 
under the most reasonable self -government Here there could 
thus be rights that were both moral, i. e. aiming at a common 
good, and legal, i. e. recognized by the State, though without 
being recognized by society qua totality of its members or a 
majority of them. But this capacity can devolve on the State 

H if its power is justified. >The force is justified or not, 
on the whole is justified or not even for those subjected 
, according as it breaks through to a life worth living . . . 
or fails to do so.*’**’ But if it is morality that justifies the force, 
and this in its turn is the ground on which the rights rest, will 
not the rights rest in the last resort solely on the moral ^jmc- 
tion? In a certain sense this conclusion is correct, since the 
State is an expression of the general will, but it must not be 
forgotten that the State qua power is also a necessary condition 
for the objective moral world. Hence we have here a reciprocal 
relation. If force cannot be justified, then — and such an inter- 
pretation no doubt comes rather close to Bosanquet’s view — 

Ideals, p. 208. 

Loc. cit.; Cf. Green, Political Obligation, S 04. 
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there are here no rights in the fullest sense, either for rulers 
or oppressed: the rights of the former lack the moral aspect, 
those of the latter the legal aspect. Ilie State or society falls 
short of being what it professes to be, an organ of good life, 
but notwithstanding this the oppressed have no right until they 
have been able to modify the law. But how can they do this 
in a despotic State except by revolt? Bosanquet seems here tO| 
approximate to Green’s standpoint, and regards the individual’s 
duty to revolt as a > social duty*,*'** although he does not make 
any direct statement as to when it is the individual’s duty to 
rebel. He merely says that in a .State where the law can be 
amended by a constitutional process, there can exist no such/ 
duty, and in other cases ^we have to set the whole value on 
the existence of social order against the importance of the 
matter in which we think Society defective*,'*” — as we see, 
the same idea as in Green. 

From what has been adduced in this section wc shall 
especially fasten upon two thoughts as characteristic of uni- 
versalistic political philosophy. 

1. Bosanquet regards the State as a necessary basis fo^ 
society. The utopia of a future non-govemmental community, 
which is so liable to creep into individualistic political theory, 
was vigorously repudiated by Bosanquet. Society could not 
exist without being held together by a supreme power, the 
State. Here he stands on the same line as modern political 
thepry. For instance, Kelsen contends that collect! vistic anarch- 
ism — which we have seen Spencer set as his ideal and which 
has also been advanced by Engels and Lenin — cannot escape 
getting a compulsive element in the community, since it does 
not hold a possible conflict between the postulated order and 
the private members of the community to be excluded.”’ 


Ideals, p. 281. 

•” Theory of State, p. 199. 
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2. Bosanquet has bridged the chasm between might and 
right In our exposition of the Power-State idea we showed 
how difficult it was to combine the State as wielder of supreme 
power and the State as guardian of the individual's rights. 
According to Bosanquet, rights must be both moral and legal 
to he rights in the fullest sense: without external adjustment 
and sustainment they would possess merely an internal side 
and hence not be fully real, and without the moral aspect the 
power would be arbitrary. The Swedish political theorist Kjell^n 
has expressed this argument thus, that through its power the 
State gives the community or the nation > rational rein>.‘*' This 
idea constantly recurs in the Neo-Idealism of both England and 
Italy.’^* Whether it is this external power, or the general will, 
that is regarded by Bosanquet as the sovereign power in the 
community, will now demand our attention. 


2. The Slate aa Sovereign Power. 

In his view of the sovereignty of the State Bosanquet stands 
closer to Rousseau than to his idealistic predecessors. » Sover- 
eignty is the exercise of the General Will**” probably ex- 
presses his view best, and here his kinship with the thinker 
from Geneva also becomes apparent. However, Bosanquet docs 
not seem to have given the problem of sovereignty any place 
of its own in his exposition, having treated it, as it were, here 
and there in passing. To avoid too fragmentary an exfmsi- 
tion of his conception of sovereignty, we shall try to* present 
a clearer view of it by inserting it in a wider connexion. Wc 
shall especially consider the consequences that can be drawn 
from his scattered utterances and trom bis political philosophy 
in general as well as the views of those to whom Bosanquet 

Op. cit., p. 113. 

■I* Bradley, op. cil., p. 184; Croce, Grundlagen der Politilc, Munch., 
1929, pp. 11 f. 
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refers or who stand near him. It is of great importance for 
ns to get a tolerably clear view of what is essential in this 
notion, since it lies at the foundation of one of the most 
contested problems in Bosanquet’s political philosophy; Is the 
State — and only the State — as sovereign power always an 
expression of the general will? 

In our introductory chapter we set forth three different but 
necessary aspects of the State — the juridical, the sociological, 
and the ethico-normative — and we intimated that the notion 
of sovereignty, too, can be seen from these different points of 
view. From the juridical point of view, sovereignty is the unity 
of the legal system or the supreme source of laws; from the 
sociological point of view, sovereignty is the de facto supreme 
authority in the community; from the ethico-normative, sover- 
eignty is the Ethical System. A theory of sovereignty there- 
fore has to answer three questions, which with Lind.say we 
can formulate as follows. The juridical: »what is the mark of 
these rules which the courts enforce and are called law?» The 
sociological: » whence docs all this system of law get its author- 
ity?* The ethical; iwhy should we obey the sovereign 7 »■"* 

Now what attitude does Bosanquet take to these different 
aspects of sovereignty? At first sight he seems to attach him- 
self fully and only to an ethico-normative conception of sover - 1 
eignty and to dissociate himself from especially the juridical 
conception as too abstract for a concrete philosophy of the 
State. Following Miss Follett he accordingly asserts »the dia- 
m^rical and fundamental contrast between Austinian sover- 
eignty, the sovereignty that is contemplated by legal experts, 
and the sovereignty contemplated by such a theory as ours*.*” 
Here Lindsay rightly says it is owing to a confusion that 
Bosanquet believes his theory to be the opposite of Austin's, 
a confusion that arises from his entirely disregarding the 

**' Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vol. VIII, p. 33. 

Theory of .State, p. LV:, cf. p. 88. 
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Juri4ical side of the State.*** Bosanquet ought here to have paid 

E iore regard to his idealistic forerunners, e. g. Green and 
[itchie, and not so much to Rousseau, for then he could have 
iven this problem an all-round treatment. It is especially sur- 
prising that Bosanquet has made himself so independent of 
Green, whose exposition of sovereignty belongs to one of the 
most powerful portions of his political work. Green has en- 
deavoured to establish a synthesis of the three notions of sover- 
eignty, and has successfully weighed the Austinian theory 
against Rousseau’s as well as de jure sovereignty against de 
facto. 

In our exposition of Green’s political philosophy we in-, 
timated that according to Austin the sovereign was the superior 
whose will is habitually obeyed. According to Green this con- 
ception of sovereignty differs from Rousseau’s in that it only 
recognizes sovereignty in a determinate person or persons and 
that it considers the essence of sovereignty to lie in the power 
to put compulsion without a limit on subjects. Rousseau, on 
the other hand, ascribed sovereignty to the whole body of 
subject citizens and assumed it to be founded on will, not on 
unlimited power.*” But in spite of this opposition between 
Austin and Rousseau, Green does not — as Bosanquet does — 
regard them as Incompatible. They supplement each other. A 
fully developed State implies a definite supreme source of laws, 
and to that extent Austin is right as against Rousseau; but, if 
by sovereign we mean the real determinant of the habitual 
obedience of the people, it must be sought in the general will, 
for a particular person or particular persons can possess power 
only if there are general interests in the maintenance of this 
power.”" Therefore Green prefers to say that the sovereign is 


Lindsay, op. cit., p. 41. 

"• Political Obligation, g 83; Cf. Contrat Social, II: 1. 
•* Op. cit., SS 86 ff. 
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the tepression of the general will rather than that the general 
will is the sovereign.'” 

Bosanquet, however, disconnects himself completely from 
Austin’s conception of sovereignty and accepts only Rousseau’s, 
viz. that sovereignty is the exercise of the general will. But he 
differs from Rousseau in two respects. Firstly, according to 
Bosanquet, Rousseau glides into an abstract and fictive concep- 
tion of sovereignty when he considers that the sovereign always 
acts according to its idea as a whole and can never commit a 
wrong. According to Bosanquet this would imply that Rousseau 
ab initio defines the State as wise and good, and then it is 
obviously merely a tautological conclusion that the sovereign 
cannot commit any unjust act. For Bosanquet, on the other 
hand, the whole is » liable to vices correlative to those which . . . 
arise in the individual*. What ought to be observed here is 
that Bosanquet docs not make the State or sovereign perfectly 
wise und good, although his critics often accuse him of doing so. 

Secondly, Rousseau regards the people as sovereign. Bosan- 
quet, however, goes further in his adverseness to allowing sov- 
ereignty to belong to particular persons, and founds it on tbe 
whole as such. > Sovereignty resides only in the organised 
whole acting qua organised wht>le».”" This sovereign power 
has only that force which the general will brings out by its 
imperative. »The imperative claim of tbe will that will itself 
is our own inmost nature, and we cannot throw it off. This 


*** Op. rit., 8 94. Ureen’s view is also largely shared by his pupil 
Ritchie, although the latter more strongly accentuates that Hobbes' and 
Austin’s theory of sovereignty is abstract and that Rousseau's contains a 
greater truth. Notwithstanding this, however, Ritchie does not call into 
question the justification of accepting a legal sovereign (Principles of 
State Interference, p. 68). Ritchie distinguishes, in fact, between three 
notions of sovereignty: the nominal (c. g. the king's power), tbe legal 
(Parliament) and the political (the general will) (op. cit., p. 164). 
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!■ the ultimate root of political obligation.”* This thought can 
be made clearer by saying that it is the collective will which 
is both the moral and the political imperative. Especially has 
this been asserted by Miss FoUett, whose development of the 
conception of sovereignty is regarded by Bosanquet as an elu- 
cidation of bis own doctrine.”* Thus she shows that there is 
no difference in kind between the individual as sovereign over 
himself, when he unifies the heterogeneous elements of his 
nature, and the sovereignty of the State, when it has power to 
create >one out of many>, >(me in which all are».”' Hence, 
as for Bosanquet, so also for her, unity is the decisive factor. 

With reference to the character of this unity, we must not 
omit to point -out that atjcording to Miss Follett sovereignty is 
a psychological and sociological fact, and that it is dynamic, 
must be grown through our creative power. These two points 
of view seem to have been more stressed by Bosanquet in his 
introduction to the 1919 edition of >The Philosophical Theory 
of the State*, perhaps under the influence of Miss Follett. For 
instance, he quotes with approbation the following passage, 
which especially emphasizes the character sovereignty has of 
a moral imperative of a psychological nature: >Five people 
produce a collective idea, a collective will. That will becomes 
at once an imperative upon those five people. It is not an 
imperative upon any one^lse. On tlie other hand no one else 
can make imperatives for those five people. It has been 
generated by the social process which is a self-sufficing, all- 
inclusive process ... Self-government must always be*' grown. 
Sovereignty is always a psychological process.***’ Therefore it 
can be regarded as a natural consequence to say that »the 
present state has no ’right’ to sovereignty ».“** 

“* Op. cit., p. 139. 

“» Op. cit., p. LV. 

••• Follett, op. cit., p. 271. 
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But is there not a contradiction in saying, on one hand, 
that sovneignty is a social or psychological process, on the 
other hand, that the present State lacks sovereignty? The diffi- 
culty here lies in deciding to what extent Bosanquet subscribes 
to Miss Follett’s thesis that sovereignty belongs to the future 
conununity, not to the present. However, if we are to find con- 
sistency in Bosanquet’s system, we must not assume that sover- 
eignty is entirely lacking. In this system it must be regarded 
as having degrees. Perfect sovereignty is then an ideal that 
consists in degrees of unity in the social process, and the more 
of this unity the State possesses ihe more sovereignty it has. 
The ideal is of social-psychological character, in so far that it 
must be realized more or less in the present community for the 
State to be able to exist. Such an interpretation enables us also 
to find sense in Bosanquet’s statement that > sovereignty and 
the truly absolute State are existence.s de facto, practical crea- 
tions. They exist by actual growth and accomplishment. 

But a difficulty presents itself here. What does Bosanquet 
mean by his statement that sovereignty is the exercise of the 
general will? Since every State action is also the exercise of 
the general will,’“° are then State power and sovereign power 
identical? The State would then de facto possess full sover- 
eignty, not merely partially realized sovereignty. And can the 
conclusion be drawn that the State and the general will are 
identical? If this inference is disallowed, must not Bosanquet’s 
de^rmination of sovereignty be regarded as self -contradictory: 
the general will as sovereign, i. c. as supreme power, is not 
really supreme? We must therefore first have a clear under- 
standing of what Bosanquet means by State power. 

At the beginning of this review of the notion of sovereignty 
we pointed out that a confusion was involved when Bosanquet 
rejected the juridical conception of sovereignty in its entirety. 


“• Op. cit., p. XIII. 
*** Op. cit, p. 216. 
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In fact, this conception lies implicit in Bosanquet’s political 
philosophy when be defines the State as >rightly exercising . . 
^bsolute physical power*, or ^lawfully exercising force*, a 
power that he calls absolute because *it has the distinctive 
function ot dictating the final adjustment in matters of external 
Mtion*.’“ This entails both juridical and sociological sover- 
eignty. How these two stand to each other, has not been 
elucidated by Bosanquet. But we must no doubt assume that 
be considers *lawful* to be a necessary attribute of absolute 
physical power. Otherwise he would land in those contradic- 
tions which always attach to a theory ot the State that does 
not allow tor a synthesis of the sociological and juridical 
elements. Green is theretore right in maintaining that it 
someone has supreme power de facto but not de jure he is not 
sovereign in the lull sense of a *supreme law-making and law- 
enforcing power*; and a sovereignty de jure that is not de facto 
would cease to have supreme character. Two different sover- 
eigns in a State, one de jure and one de facto would, in fact, 
disorganize the State We here encounter the same problem 
as occupied us in the first chapter. There we came to the 
conclusion that only such social acts as can be assigned to the 
law are State acts Now if there is a social power, c. g. a social 
group in the community or a foreign State, to which the de jure 
sovereign is actually subject, we have here either a State in 
dissolution — revolution, war — or else this extraneous power 
must influence the sovereign in such manner that he can ^ill 
act in conformity with the constitution, i. e. so that the unity 
of the legal system is not broken. There is accordingiy no 
essential difference it with Austin we regard the supreme source 
of the laws as sovereign or if with Kelsen we ascribe sovereignty 
to the unity of the legal system. In both cases we reach what 
is characteristic of State acts: of all the social processes that 


Op. cit , pp 172, 173 
»> Ideals, p 273 
•“ Green op cit , 8 97 
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detetmiad the acts of the State, only those can be assigned to 
the State, which obtain State determination from the legal 
system. 

This determination of sovereignty as lying in the whole 
gives us a point of contact with Bosanquet’s view. He has 
certainly been able to escape taking a position to de jure and 
de facto sovereignty by making the general will sovereign, for 
with this starting-point that setting of the problem is meaning- 
less. But as the juridical and sociological conceptions of 
sovereignty are implicit in his system, this has been infected 
with contradictions that cannot be looked upon as accidental. 
This comes out now that he — fully analogous to Kelsen — 
defines sovereignty- as being »the relation in which each factor 
of the constitution stands to the whole* He can therefore 
also assume that »a constitution cannot be made except by 
modification of an existing constitution. If, to put a case, you 
have a multitude new to each other in some extra-political 
colony, they must assume a constitution, so to speak, before 
they can make one.*’""’ From such a point of view it is also 
a natural consequence that he must reject the ideal of the 
sovereignty of the people, since sovereignty can only reside 
in the organized whole. What is the meaning, he asks, of 
*such a thing as ’the people’ over and above the organised 
means of expressing and adjusting the will of the commun- 
ity In the words italicized by us the juridical conception 
of sovereignty is clearly apparent, and, what is more important, 
a relation to the will of the community is to be found here. 
This statement is backed by another that comes immediately 
after: »Law and constitution are utterances of the spirit of a 
nation*.”" 

The question is now: Is it the will of the community, the 

*** Theory of State, p. 262. 

“ Op. cit., p. 263. 

"* Op. cit., p. 262 f. (Italics ours). 

Op. cit., p. 263. 
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spirit of the nation, to which sovereignty is to he attrihuted» 
or is it the lawfully exercising force, the power of final 
adjustment in external matters? Two explanations are here 
possible. 

The first explanation is intended to show that only the 
general will is sovereign, and that sovereignty does not there- 
fore belong to the supreme power of all, but to the highest 
ethical power. This would then, imply that every State does 
not necessarily possess sovereignty. Whether Bosanquet agrees 
to this conclusion, is not easy to discern. We will return to 
our earlier question: Can the exercise of the general will 
amount to being identical with the general will? The question 
is the same as' the more general one: Is the State according to 
Bosanquet identical with the general will? This question has 
been answered affirmatively by several of his critics.”' Bosan- 
quet expresses himself in this direction when he says it is the 
real or rational will- >that thinkers after Rousseau have iden- 
tified with the State >, and he points out at the same time that 
in this theory also lie Plato’s and Aristotle’s principles.”' And 
there can scarcely he any objection to assuming that the 
exercise of the general will is equivalent to being identical with 
the general will, especially if account is taken of Bosanquet’s 
c<inception of identity. 

This interpretation, herwever, cannot be regarded as the 
only possible one. In the section from which we have taken 
the above quotation he says that the real will, >as represented 
by the State, is only a partial embodiment of it>.”' And else- 
where, that »a representation of the Real Will is imperfect . . . 
just as the system of sciences is an incomplete expression of 
truth*.”' We have also seen that, in contrast to Rousseau, 

™ Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 72; Laski, Bosanquet’a Theory of the General 
Will. p. 48. 

“• Theory of State, p. 139. 

** Op. cit., p. 141. Hobhouse has also noted this statement. 

"* Op. cit., p. 116. 
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Bosanqu«t does not regard the State as perfectly good and 
wise, but considers that it is liable to the same faults as the 
private individual. This power can consequently grow so 
imperfect that it becomes a social duly for the individual to 
revolt. Here he comes very close to Green, who regards 
'sovereignty as being, >in the long run and on the whole*, an 
expression of the general will, not the general will itself, as 
particular laws may conflict with it.‘“ If stress is laid on >in 
the long run and on the whole*, it is possible to assume that 
every State possesses sovereignty in the ethical sense, at it is 
only occasionally that the State puts itself above the gei^al 
will. On the whole, however, it is this will that enables the 
State to exercise its power with success. As a general conclusion 
in interpretation of Bosanquet’s view we may therefore say 
that the conception of the State power as identical with 
sovereignty or the general will is possible provided the deviation 
of the empirical State from the general will or from the State 
qua State can be considered as accidental. 

But is it really possible even >in the long run and on the 
whole* to make the State an expression of the general will? 
For instance. Broad urges against Bosanquet that >all actual 
States arc worked mainly by inertia, fear, and various tribal 
illusions on the part of the governed, and ambition, interest, 
and occasionally a genuine desire for the general welfare on 
the part of the governing class*. Bosanquet, however, has 
not denied that there is much egoism behind historical creations 
,>and social in.stitutions: *lt is plain, as Green says, that the idea 
of a common good has never been the sole influence operative 
in the formation and maintenance of States. And, in so far 
as it has operated at all, it has only done so in very imperfect 
forms. *‘** But in spite of this the State is according to Bosan- 
quet an expression of the general will, for only in so far as 

*** Politics! Obligation, g 93. 
t >«> Mind, 1918, p. 370. 

•“ Theory of State, p. 269. 
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the State furthers common good is it possible for the State to 
have durable existence. Moreover, any purification of the 
egoistic motives is a course that conflicts with all Hegelian 
theory of the State, since this would involve disregard of the 
right relation between the abstract and concrete.’** 

Assume, says Green in one place, also referred to by 
Bosanquet, that the social institutions reaUy are an expression 
of common good, but whose 'conception of general good is it 
that they give expression to’“* Whose freedom is it that the 
State guarantees >To an Athenian slave, who might be used 
to gratify a master's lust, it would have been a mockery to 
speak of the state as a realisation of freedom; and perhaps it 
would not be much less so to speak of it as such to an untaught 
and under-fed denizen of a London yard with gin-shops on 
the right hand and on the left t'*’ Is it not the tear of punish- 
ment and the necessity of submitting to the coercive power of 
the State — in some degree endurable from having become a 
habit of the individual — that prevents the oppressed class 
from rising in rebellion, and not the feeling that the State is 
an expression of the general will? And is it not then > seriously 
misleading’ to assert that the State has the same source as 
morality, since the force is set up by selfish motives and 
obeyed on account of fear.’*’ In spite of this critical attitude, 
however. Green regards the State as ultimately founded on 
will, on common good, not on force. We find the same 
attitude in Bosanquet. We have seen that he, too, finds sopie 
justification in the criticism, though he is less sceptical than 
Green and assigns >a greatly diminished importance to his 
criticisms’.’** As reason for his reservation he states that »tlie 
time has gone by for the scrupulous caution which Green 

•“ Loc cit , 

** Political Obligation, § 120, Theorj ot State, p 268 
The Different Senses of ’Freedom’, § 6 
Political Obligation, g 120 
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displayed in estimating the value of the State to its members 
A more intimate experience of social life has shown that the 
poorer classes have the same feeling for good as the rich, and 
that fear of punishment plays a very small part in the 
maintenance of the social system, » while the place of a 
habituation, which is essentially ethical, is comparatively 
large.. 

^ ^This comes out still clearer in the ordinary member of the 
State, e. g. an English labourer.’’^’’ He is generally a law- 
abiding citizen, observant of current conceptions of honour, 
honest in all his dealings, and strives to do his duty to his 
family and his fellow-men, hence contributing to building up 
and sustaining the community on ethical foundations. In 
addition, this average man almost always has a feeling for 
home and country, perhaps more than he himself in calm 
times is inclined to think. If we therefore .look at the spirit 
of the whole life we shall see that it is substantially dependent 
on the recognition of a good, and feels that dependence in 
concrete form*.”* 

This so-called concrete conception becomes not least 
apparent when Bosanquet — also here following Hegel and 
Green — tries to show that rulers and conquerors as well are 
not impelled solely by egoistic motives. Life is a whole, but 
made up of particulars, and therefore we must not pick out 
one of these particulars and regard it as isolated. Nor can 
we^so regard the selfish motive in abstraction from the whole. 
Egoistic or egotistic motives are nut .without direction from 
an involuntary reference to social good., just as little as the 
pure desire for social good is .unalloyed by egoistic motives 
We must not let the subjective and objective ends exclude each 

«" Op. cit., p. IX. 

/ Op. oil., p. 270. 

“• Op. cit., pp. 272 f. 

Op. cit., p. 273. 

Green, op. cit., g 128. 
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other. Therefore, when the great historical personalities are 
represented as moved by only subjective springs of action, they 
are considered, according to Hegel, in the same way as by the 
•psychological valetsi, >fur welche es keine Helden gibt, nicht 
weil diese Helden, sondern weil jene nur die Kammerdiener 
sind».‘"‘ In contrast to the valet we must view human acts in 
the bulk. To turn with moral disgust from an act because the 
agent found satisfaction in it >is to fall back into the mere 
general willing of the abstract good>,‘°‘ or as Hegel so vividly 
expresses it: »Die Loorbeeren des blossen Wollens sind trockene 
Blotter, die nienials gegriint haben»."°V 
/ Green and, following him, Bosanquet also say that the ac- 
tions of bad -men are » overruled* for good.'““ We must not 
look upon, for instance, Napoleon's actions as a result of merely 
egoistic motives. Bosanquet has once stated that our ideas must 
come from somewhere. We get them from the concrete system 
in which we find ourselves a part. It was the same with the 
ideas to which Napoleon gave reality. They did not spring 
solely from his selfish ambition, but also and perhaps princi- 
pally from influence exerted by the concrete objective .system 
he belonged to, through which influences his selfish interests 
were doubtless often overborne or overruled. We might also 
say that it was only because Napoleon’s aims had something 
in common with the ideas of the time that he was able to carry 
out his ideas, and for this reason they can be regarded — in 
Hegel’s terminology — as rational. >They came into existqpce 
through the working of innumerable minds towards objective 
ends by the inherent logic of social growth 

Perhaps no other problem in the universalistic theory of 
the State leads us so clearly as does this one to the basic view 

Rechtsphilosophie, 124. 

“• Theory of Stale, p. 271. 

Rechtaphilosophie, Zusalr za H 124. 

Political Obligation, g 129; Theory of State, p. 273. 

“•■Theory of State, pp. 273 f. 
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of this theory, viz. the conception of reason in history and of 
common good and the general will as realized in the institutions 
and laws of the State and society, or, in brief, the State as an 
ethical category, as having ethical sovereignty. According to 
this theory the State is fully determined only if due account is 
taken of the ethical point of view, since the general will is the 
reason for the existence of the State power, since »what makes 
and maintains States as States is will and not force > and >this 
principle cannot be overthrown by the facts of self-interest in 
ordinary citizens, or of selfishness in those who mould the 
destinies of nations 

3. The Stale In Means-End BelaUon. 

If the sovereignty of the State consists in its ethical charac- 
ter, will not the consequence be that the individual and personal 
is subordinate to the State. Will not the individual be merely 
a means? 

Such criticism is very commonly met with from individual- 
ists. We have previously mentioned (pp. 263 f.) that the difference 
between the universalistic and individualistic views of society 
lay in their different conception of the character of the ethical, 
and was not so much of social-psychological nature. Even if, 
for instance, McDougall assumes a group mind that is more 
than the sum of the individual minds, he docs not withdraw 
his idea that from an ontological and axiological point of view 
the individual is primary and the State secondary."'’* It is how- 
ever evident that the opposition between the moderate individ- 
ualism to which McDougall belongs and the moderate univer- 
salism of the British neo-idealists is not so pronounced as be- 
tween the nineteenth-century British individualists and, e. g., 
Hegel. McDougall, for instance, has emphasized the whole as 
to some extent a self-existing value, and has sought to establish 

Op. cit„ p. 274. 

The Group Mind, pp. 112, 152, 288. 
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a synthesis of the good of all and the good of the whole,”’ of 
laissez-faire and socialism, of >the doctrine of society as an 
organism, and that of society as founded upon reason and free 
with. This is the view of a community where a »maximum 
and perfection of organisation* is >combined with the maxi- 
mum of liberty*, and where the individual is conscious of the 
whole, his place and functions in it.”' We accordingly see that 
the ideal community occupies the focal point for McDougall. 

Just on account of this tendency in McDougall to use a 
highly developed nation as >fdealtypus», the difference between 
him and Bosanquet does not stand out so sharply. The synthe- 
sis we have seen McDougall make is also Bosanquet’s. What 
difference there is between them lies in their respective starting- 
points. While McDougall sees in the community an expression 
and outcome of the individual’s innate tendencies, Bosanquet 
considers this relation to be in part the reverse. This is bound 
up with Bosanquet’s view of the whole as concrete reality. 
The individual is real only to the extent he belongs to the 
whole, just as the whole is real only in and through its parts. 
This view of reality also lies at the foundation of, or is identical 
with, a corresponding synthesis of the value of the individual 
and the value of society. 

For Bosanquet the individual is no more un end in himself 
independent of the State* or society than the State is an end 
independent of the individual, and the individual is no more a 
means to the State than the Stale is a means to the private 
individual. Bosanquet does not halt here before an either — or, 
but seeks a synthesis, a both — and. Miss Follett’s thesis that 
the State and the individual are ^different aspects of the same 
process*,’” could also be regarded as Bosanquet’s. Indeed, this 
view is merely a consequence of Bosanquet's teleological con- 


*“ Op. cit., p. 172 
•“ Op. cit, pp 17Bf. 
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ception of the whole, of which we have previously given an 
account. We then found that a teleological whole is an identity 
in difference and not a means-end relation. The same theory 
also applies to the teleological whole constituted by the State. 
The notions individual and community are correlative through 
and through, and it is a contradiction in terms »to distinguish 
the one element from the other as superior from inferior, or 
as means from end>.'“° Here is >a single web of content which 
in its totality is society and in its differentiations the individuals. 
To make the totality the means to the differentiations or vice 
versa is like making a drama the. means to characters, or the 
characters to the drama 

This relation between \shole and part can be illustrated by 
the same example as we used in explication oi the general 
will as a concrete universal. We there compared a concrete 
universal and its parts to a tree and its pads. Now the .State 
is not, according to either Hegel or Bosanquet, an animal or 
vegetable organism, although from one point it vieu the anal- 
ogy is apt: every organism is an embodiment of life. The parts of 
a tree have life only in and through the tree, and the tree has 
life only in and through its parts. One part, e. g., a leaf, could 
’certainly exist without the tree, but it would be without life. 
In assisting to sustain the life of the whole the various parts 
contribute to maintaining their own life. If we were to speak 
of any end here, it would be life. The case is the same with 
the organism we call the .State The individual possesses spirit- 
uaf and'more life only in and through society and the State, 
just as society and the State can exist only in and through indi- 
viduals. The individual is therefore not a means to a >material> 
mass, for the individual mind is an active form of manifestation 
of a single pervading life, which in its wholeness is to be found 
in the State. To make as much as possible of this life, i. e. to 

*“ Theory of State, p. 167. 

“• Op. cit., p. 168. 



realize the best life, or — in Hegel’s mode of expression — to 
realize freedom, in this consists the uitimate end for the indi- 
▼idual and the State.’*' When therefore in Hegelian terminology 
the State is called a self-end, this does not imply that the Sitate 
is an external means, but that it is an embodiment of life, in 
the same way as a tree embodies organic life. > Hegel », says 
Bosanquet, >does not mean anything which can be intellgibly 
expressed by saying that society is an end to its members. The 
^nd, if we must use that term, is, 1 suppose, the completest 
embodiment of the idea compatible with the finite conditions 
of life>.’** Bosanquet also expresses this thought thus, that 
our actual or lower self is a means to our higher self, to the 
real or general will. This would accordingly imply the same 
as to say that the individual is a means to the moral life. 

If the means-end idea is considered from such a point of 
view, many of the doubts entertained against the Hegelian 
theory of the State will disappear. Even so, the difference 
that remains between the Hegelian or imiversalistic view' and 
the individualistic is sufficient to be denoted as essential. For 
individualism the State is simply and solely an external means 
to the best life; it may also be said that from an axiological 
point of view the State is somHhing neutral that only occasion- 
ally acquires the character of a value, in the same way as the 
intelligent self-interests can be regarded as something good 
b^use they are means to social well-being. This fact, however, 
^es not make them ethical in their essence. For universalism, 
on the other hand, the State is a necessary expression,'a nebes- 
sary embodiment, of the best life. The State is ethical in its 
essence. If there is to be any ethical life at all, this must be 
realized and embodied by a social organization, for a morality 
that is merely an »ought» is no true moral life,*'* just as little 

Op. cit., p. 169. Ideals, p. 271. 

**’ Ideals, p. 273 n. 

"• Mind, 1898, pp. 91. 

Ci. Binder, op. cit., p. 93. 
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•s life would be only an ought to inorganic nature. Just as life 
must be embodied in the material, and — if we are permitted 
to adopt a teleological point of view — just as animal and 
vegatab^ organisms exist for the sake of life, so do individuals 
and States exist for the ethical life. 

4. The Belatlon of the Slate to Non-Slate Orden and Systems. 

Prdbably one of the commonest objections raised against 
the universalistic theory of the State is that it goes too far in 
its absolutification of the State: it makes the State a supreme 
ethical category and it makes the present State the terminal 
point of development. It is reproached for not paying sufficient 
regard to the values that are realized, if not independent of 
social life, yet independent of State life; the latter is even alleged 
to act on account of its coercive character as a check on the 
individual’s moral .strivings. Some ask whether other organi- 
zations, e. g. the (Ihurch, are not expressions of higher values 
than those represented by the State. And further, why the 
theory docs not go beyond the Slate and national unity to an 
International order, sshere the well-being of humanity, not 
merely of the nation, would be the ultimate goal. What reason 
is there for development to stop just at the Nation-State? Is it 
not, as Hobhouse asserted against Bosanquet, »the high duty 
of philosophy to look beyond this narrow standpoint and seek 
the universal view»?”^‘ 

VThe priticism against universalistic absolutism of the State, 
which we have outlined here, is not fully justified. To a certain 
extent it is applicable to Hegel, but not to Bosanquet. » Neither 
the State, however, nor the idea of humanity, nor the interests 
of mankind, are the last word of theory is no chance asser- 
tion of Bosanquet’s but a consistent development of his basic 
philosophical conception — and we might also say of Hegel’s. 

Op. cit., p. 113. 

nieory of State, p. 309. 
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We fthnW therefore conaider what relation the objective moral 
world has, firstly, to Non-State organizations, e. g. the Church, 
secondly, to a Super-State order, and finally, to humanity. 

1. We have earlier stated that Bosanquet makes rdlgion 
the highest value. But would not the consequence then be that 
the Church, as the chief expression of religious value, acquired 
primacy over the State? This is one of the most abstruse prcd>- 
lems in Hegelian political philosophy, not least in Bosanquet. 
Hegel has furnished at least a theory of the relation between 
State and Church, but Bosanquet has given this problem only 
a passing mention. The general purport of his reasoning, 
however, is that only our position as citizens can include the 
whole of our self, can fully represent >our own greater self, 
or our whole conception of a common good>, since it includes 
all other interests and associations, and makes them possible.*^* 
Only through the State are other institutions » capable of playing 
a rational part in the object of human will*. And if the Church 
stood outside State life, it would soon be »a prey to stagnation 
and disease*; Bosanquet refers here to the temper of those who 
live solely for the Church.*” 

These indications afford us sufficient reason to assume that 
on the whole Bosanquet stands in this question on the same 
ground as Hegel. To Hegel religion is the foundation of the 
State, but this must not* be interpreted as meaning that the 
State should *auf Vernunftigkeit beruhen und aus ihr hervor- 
gehen».”* What distinguishes the State and religion is, firstly, 
that the Idea as religion has its place >im Innern des bemiits*, 
while the Idea as State » in der Welt steht>, gives itself »Welt- 
lichkeit* and hence acquires >ein Dasein und eine Wirklich- 
keit».*” Religion is thus subjectivity, though »absoIufe Wahr- 
heit»; the State is »die wahrhafte Weise der Wirklichkeit*, 

Science and Phil., p. 27#. 

Theory of State, p. 140. 

Rechtaphilosophie, Zusatz zn g 270. 

*"'Op. cit., 8 270 and Zusatz. 



«nd therefore is also able to say that religion b perfected 
in ethical life.*” Secondly, the State is dbtingubhed from reli- 
gi|an by having ^die Gestalt einer rechtlichen Pflicbt* without 
regard to the sentiment of the individual, while the sphere of 
religion b >die Innerlichkeit>; if it strove to be more, it would 
become tyrannical. From this it follows, thirdly, that »der 
Inhalt der Religion ein eingehullter ist', i. e. it has its source 
in pure feeling, while the acts of the State must be rational, 
must be firm and objective and not founded on capricious- 
ness.*** Therefore, if religion were to rule alone, it would 
obliterate >die besonderen Unterschiede> that must always be- 
long to an objective whole. Religion would then become fanat- 
icism. Especially this last point bears full resemblance to the 
view we found in Bosanquet. 

Although religion is the inwardness of man, it must act in 
the outside world. This it does through the Church, which is 
a manifestation of the subjectivity, the feeling and belief, that 
constitutes religion. The Church, of course, must not make its 
precepts compulsory rules, for this would conflict with senti- 
ment and destroy the distinctive character of religion.’** Hegel’s 
statement that such rules would take the form of laws puts 
one strongly in mind of Kelson’s that the Church as a juridical 
order is the State.’** The Church would then have the same 
functions as the State, and, placed in an imperfect world, it 
would be as liable to fall into error and aggression as the State. 
He^el and Bosanquet therefore see in the separation of State 
and Chilrch the only possibility for the Church to devote itself 
peaceably to man’s spiritual needs and the State to realizing 
the ethical life in the world.”* 

It is the same, according to Bosanquet, with the relation 

Brgrilf der Religion, Sinuntl. Wke, XII, Lpz., 1925, p. 302. 
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between the State and other associations than the Church. The 
State has its special task, which no association, at home or 
abroad, can fulfil. This task of ^maintaining in a certain terri- 
tory the external conditions of good life as a whole » cannot 
inquire into the sentiments underlying associations. The State 
is nevertheless absolute in the sense that it is the sole judge 
as to when it is necessary to >prohibit and prevent the expres- 
sion, in external facts, of any loyalty but that to the community 
which it represents*.”’ 

It has been urged against Ht^el that he did not arrive at 
a satisfactory answer to the question of the relation the State 
and religion bear to each other.”’ At the same time as he 
makes religion the substratum of the State and allows individ- 
ual States to develop or dissolve in the historical process, he 
accords the ethical life, or '•der objektive Geist*, an absolute 
value in relation to religion, or >der absolute Geist», so that 
all connexion between them is severed. This inconsistency has 
given birth to the accusation against Hegel that he absolutifies 
the present Slate. Ills exposition in »PhLlosophie des Rcchts> 
is at times of a nature to justify such a conclusion. Bosanquet 
has here given a clearer exposition. Like Hegel, he affirms 
religion to be the foundation of social unity, but he lays stronger 
stress than Hegel on this foundation, just as he more explicitly 
maintains that the State as absolute does not mean the highest. 
Art, philosoph}', and religion are certainly, according to Bosan- 
quet, »in a sense the very life-blood of society*,”* but at ,thc 
same time they point beyond the community to a higher less 
contradictory unity. Since this is also Hegel’s fundamental 
view,”’ we ought not to attach undue importance to the incon- 


» Ideal*, pp. 2831. 

Georg Lassun, Einfiilirung in Hcgels Religionsphiloaophie, Lpz.. 
1830 (llcgrl's Samnitl. Wke, XIV), p. 8. 

“• Theory of Stale, p. .110. 

>** Ideals, p. 272 ii.; Phalcn, Das Erkeimtiiisproblem in Hegels Philo- 
sopbie, Ups., 1912, p. ,199. 
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sistency in his »Philosophie des Rechts», especially as he also 
here emphasizes that individual States have to render account 
before the tribunal of world history, where the law of the 
world spirit rules, for this law >ist das allerhochste».‘‘* 

2. But, as for instance Phal4n points out, Hegel’s absoluti- 
fication of the present State is also ascribable to another fact. 
The Hegelian theory with its self-contained unity regards the 
last as also the highest, >und da die zeitliche Entwicklung z. B. 
der Staatsformen sich mit der logischen deckt, so muss Hegel 
konsequenterweise die Staatsform seiner Zeit als die hochste 
auffassent.’*^ But it may be takm that this does not mean 
more than that the present is the absolutely highest only in 
relation to the past, not to the future. 

Nor must we interpret Bosanquet otherwise when he makes 
the Nation-State the highest instance of ethical value. For him 
the State is »the guardian of a whole moral world, but does 
not itself act within a moral world*.””" As we know, to be real, 
the common good or the general will must be embodied in a 
concrete organization with a common experience, sentiment, 
tradition, and aspiration. But as social reality is now, the 
Nation-State is the largest body in possession of these requisite 
conditions for a general will. Therefore the State is not, as for 
instance the individual, referred to an objective moral order. 
Now the consequence of this is that in its acts the State is bound 
in a certain way by other moral norms than the individual. 
*T})e State, as such, certainly cannot be guilty of personal 
immorality, and it is hard to see how it can commit theft or 
murder in the sense in which these are moral offences*.””” 
This statement arouses opposition in many, since they infer 
from it that Bosanquet takes the same standpoint as Machia- 
velh', that the individual, e. g. the prince, who acts in the name 

Rechtsphilosophie, g 340. 

PhaI4n, op. cit., p. 390. 

“ Ideals, p. 288. 
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of the State, is not bound by either moral or legal consideTa" 
tions. But this is to misunderstand Bosanquet’s meaning, even 
if it is correct that, like Machiavelli, Bosanquet assigns »the 
prince* other laws than the private individual. 

What makes a satisfactory solution very difficult here, is 
the vagueness around the question in what respect an act can 
be assigned to tbe State and not to a private person. What is 
meant by saying that a State is pioral or immoral? Bosanquet 
would have gained much by more closely determining what is 
empirically meant by an act of State. He furnishes merely the 
negative determination that an act which violates the law 
cannot be a State act‘,’*° and, as previously mentioned, we have 
not found in him any explicit explanation of the relation 
between the State and the juridical system. This is due to his 
ethico-normativc conception of the State. Thus he does not 
say with, for instance, Kelsen that only the act which is in 
conformity with a system of law can be assigned to the State, 
but, purely ethically, though analogous to Kelsen, that a State 
act is one to which the State is ^substantially bound*, and one 
that springs from xthe obligatimis and aims of the State, as a 
whole*.’'* And hence, from his starting-points, he is fully 
justified in asking; >if the act was immoral, can the State, as 
such, really have willed it?*”* Certainly he regards such a 
posing of the question ’as »a mere refinemrat>, but in his 
political system it must inevitably contain a truth, for, if the 
State is defined as an ethical conception or system, ^a whole 
aiming solely at public interests, an immoral act can obviouslj' 
not belong there, just as little as a non-juridical act can pertain 
to the State if this is regarded as a juridical system of norms. 
Bosanquet, however, is fully aware that there is a danger here 
of the State holding itself pure, i. e. aiming at the common 
good, however its agents may act, but he regards this danger 

••• Op. cit., p. 303 n. ' 
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as unavoidable.'” Of course, an agent who sacrifices public 
mtereafs to his own can be punished by the State. But if he is/ 
not punished, and the State sanctions his conduct, is the State 
then proceeding immorally? Or, as the question is generally 
formulated by Bosanquet: »does an interest of State justify 
what would otherwise be immorality or wrong-doing on the 
part of an officer of State?*'” The answer to this question 
must be seen from the point of view of Bosanquet’s concrete 
conception of morality. 

/ Bosanquet assumes no absolute moral rules of conduct, 
established for all people and all time. If there were to be any 
rule, it would be the best life, but, as every situation an individ- 
iial finds himself in is in some sense new, this rule does not^ 
always give guidance. Man must as it were make morals for' 
each occasion, » though in practice, assuming bona fidet, he 
has in general little difficulty in discerning his duty at the 
moment. A strictly moral judgment of others is scarcely open 
to him at all.*'” Where the State is concerned, any moral 
judgment of its acts must, of course, be still more defective. 
The individual is placed in an objective moral world, but there 
is no developed organized life between the States. The State 
stands as the supreme power, as a guardian of an organized 
life, but is not itself ’protected by any scheme of functions or 
relations, such as prescribes a course for the reconciliation of 
rights and secures its effectiveness*.'” Consequently, when 
the life of the State is in danger, it must be thrown on its own 
resourced to protect itself, while the individual is able to fall 
back upon and receive protection for his rights from a power 
standing above him. From his ethical starting-point, Bosau-i 
quet arrives here at the same distinction as Kelsen between a« 
State act and a private individual’s. Just as we cannot 

•• Op. cit., p. ,TOI. 
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according to Kelsen speak of >l>iebstahl>, >Strafe>, »Exckution» 
•ausserhalb des Rechtssystems*, so can we not, in Bosanquet’s 
view, speak of >war, confiscation, the repudiation of a debt* 
as murder or theft in the customary sense of these terms, since 
they do not constitute »a breach of an established moral 
I order*.*" 

But has not Bosanquet here set too narrow limits to the 
ethical sphere and identified the moral order with the juridical 
system? Must there not be a great difference between 
making the State a juridical order and making it the sole 
ethical order? Even if we admit that the State is the largest 
organized body, nay, that it is the only order which makes 
moral life possible, cannot the moral character of the State be 
judged by comparing one State with another or with another 
Organization? And does not Bosanquet now glide into the same 
fictive view as he accuses Rousseau of when the latter regards 
the State as always perfectly good and wise? Bosanquet does 
not however deny that the State can be immoral. What he 
wishes to accentuate is that nothing is to be gained by regarding 
the immorality of the State as being of the same character as 
that of the individual. We must not, according to him, con- 
found immorality of the State with immorality of its agents 
when they are *corruptod in their own private interests* or »in 
the alleged interest of the* State*. It is only possible to speak 
of an immoral act of the State when its agents or organs, » which 
act for the State, as such, exhibit in their public action, on, its 
behalf, a narrow, selfish, or brutal conception of the interests 
of the State as a whole, in which, so far as can be judged, 
public opinion at the time agrees*.*** But how is it possible 
here to escape the self-contradiction, on one hand, of regarding 
the State as an ethical category, on the other hand, of never- 
theless at times making the State immoral? But we ought to 
observe that Bosanquet.does not regard the State or the general 

Krisen, SUatslehre, p. 48; Bosanquet, op. cit., pp. 303 f. 
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will as absolutely perfect. Belonging to our finite world, they 
must be more or less burdened with the self-contradictions 
inherent in finitude. Everything in our finite world, he says 
in one place, must break down somewhere, and he considers 
social institutions a good example of this: >all institutions — 
admit it for argument’s sake — serve some purpose, but all 
certainly break down and become self -contradictory — bankrupt 
— at some point. In full agreement with this he regards 
the general will as a unifying activity striving after a higher 
and concrcter unity. The general will can therefore be self- 
contradictory, and since, as we have seen (p. 236 above), it is 
practically identical with public opinion, which at times may 
be selfish or narrow, it can be regarded as immoral. 

/ But who can pass judgment upon the moral character of a 
State when the State itself is the highest moral instance? We 
do not find an answer to this question until in an addendum 
of the year 1919 to >The Philosophical Theory of the State>, 
where Bosanquet says: vt/ie guilty State is judged before the 
tribunal of humanity and of history. But it is judged as a State, 
that is, by the degree of its failure to cope with the duties of a 
State, all conditions considered*. The interpretation that 
suggests itself is surely that Bo.sanquet does not mean anything 
else here but what he asserted in respect of the conception of 
truth, i. e. that the degree of truth contained in a theory can 
be judged only by a subsequent more coherent theory. The 
njoral content of the State can thus be judged only by some 
other State that is an embodiment of a more harmonious and 
non-contradictory general will. 

This theory is the same as that we find in Hegel when he 
asserts that the individual States are to be judged before the 
tribunal of world history, and it is surprising that Bosanquet 
had not earlier emphasized this view more strongly. In any 


*** Appearances and the Absolute, Phil. Rev., 1920, p. 572. 
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case there is no question of a change in his fundamental viefw 
of the State. With full reason he could say, on reviewing his 
philosophy in 1919: iThen all the old things were true*.'”’ 
The addenda of this year to his principal political work can be 
regarded as having been made in respect of the new forms 
historical development had taken, for what had changed was 
— if we may so express it — the objective moral world. His 
political philosophy could take in this new reality without 
leaking down, for its old framework can bear fresh concrete 
<4:ontent, being constructed for a reality that is not static, but 
dynamic, one in constant process of development. The main 
thing for Bosanquet was that the general will should be borne 
by a communal' mind. To determine its embodiment fell to the 
lot of historical development. >City-StBte, Nation-State, Com- 
monwealth, Federation, World-State, it makes no difference*.'”' 
The conditions necessary for a general will, which previously 
he had found present only in the Nation-State, he could now 
discern as in process of realization in the shape of a world- 
L community; »I hope and trust we arc in a way to see these 
realised*.'" We must not however infer from this that Bosan- 
quet considers that it is this world-community that constitutes 

Op. cii., p. XLV. 

*■ Ideals, p. 271. — The criticisin directed by Joad against 
Bosanquet's conception of the State thus proves to be unjustified. He 
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the tiibimal of humanity. The former as an organized body 
of mankind is as yet far from being descried, while the tribunal 
of humanity must be regarded as already realized. We shall 
now see what attitude Bosanquet takes up towards the concep- 
tion of humanity as a unity. 

3. In » Social and International Ideals* Bosanquet points 
out that from the social organism we cannot appeal to an' 
organism of humanity as supreme authority, since in our 
present world there is no such organism. <For such an 
organism, consciousness of connection is necessary or, to 
express it more in concord with Bosanquet ’s customary termin- 
ology: the human race has no general will. Humanity is an 
aggregate, a multitude, a collection of individuals, and cannot 
therefore constitute a real community.*®’ When we value the 
human essence, we are valuing something qualitative, not 
something quantitative. Our idea of humanity is not found by 
simple numeration; it must have regard to the perfect, and this 
is realized more in the famil 3 ' and the State than in mankind 
as a sum of individuals, for > humanity* is not » equally 
applicable to all human beings*. Bosanquet sets himself 
vigorously against those who cannot see >lhe distinction be- 
tween the unorganized aggregate of human beings, and those 
definite coherent characters and achievements which alone 
give hope and value to life*. Against sentimentalism, whicl^ 
>loves all human beings simply as the}' are*, and doctrinalism, 
s^hich *lov'es them only for the sake of the general purpose*, 
Bosanquet sets his standpoint, rational enthusiasm, which is a 
synthesis of the two preceding: it loves human beings *as they 
are, but seeing in them a relation to the general purpose*. 

■* Op. cit., p. 291. 

Mind, 1916, p. 402 n. (Review of •Vaughan: The Political Writings 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau*). According to Bosanquet, Rousseau also 
denies the general will to the human race, regarding the latter as a 
mere collection of individuals. *Id4e purement collective, qui nc suppose 
aucune union rtelle entre les individus qui le constituent.* Ibid., p. 404 n. 
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Bosanquet regards this view as opposed to that of the 
Cojntists, since according to him they see in humanity a real 
corporate being. Such a view must of course be rejected by 
him, even though he considers it may be realized in a sure 
future.’"^ But the question is to what extent the Comtists 
themselves assume a real corporate being. Hobhouse, for 
instance, urges against Bosanquet that this is a misapprehension 
of the Comtislic conception of humanity, and in support of 
this he quotes H. Bridges, »a distinguished Comtist>, who 
says; > Humanity consists only of such lives, and only of those 
parts of each man’s life, which are impersonal, which are 
social, which have converged to the common good*. And 
Hobhouse adds: >Thc ’Comtist’ Humanity is mankind in so 
far as it forms a spiritual unity*.”’* In this spiritual unity 
Hobhouse sees a feature common to Bosanquet’s and the 
Comistic conceptions of humanity, but points out at the same 
time that it is more fruitful to accept with the Comtists this 
unity as a higher unity than the Nation-Stale, it being both 
more spiritual and truer to fact than Bosanquet’s notion of 
the Nation-State. It is more spiritual because it relies on the 
inward forces and therefore goes *below the externals of 
unity*; it is truer to fact because thought, ethics, religion or 
art, which Bosanquet also includes as the highest, >are not 
the achievements of one stale or one nation, but of many*; 
their history is a world history.*'” 

To this Bosanquet could have answered, the unity of 
humanity may be more spiritual than the Nation-State, but 
this does not necessarily imply that it is more real. To be real 
a spiritual unity must differentiate out into concrete unities; 
therefore humanity can only attain reality in the State. 
And he could here answer the individualists — Hobhouse 
and Laski — with the same objection as they had raised 

Op. cil.. p. 99; Ideals, -p. 242, 
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against his general will as being a mystic super-will. This 
objection would be even more in place against Hobhouse’s 
view of the spiritual unity than Bosanquet's conception of the 
general will. This will must be embodied in the institutions 
and laws of the finite world, but there is no such concrete 
organization for humanity. Even if Bosanquet has underrated 
the Non-State organizations that exist, the question here is 
whether there is any sense in speaking of a spiritual unity 
that has its source in only the most perfect in the different 
individuals. 

As for the other objection, -that an assumption of the 
spiritual unity of humanity as a higher unity than the Nation- 
State is in agreement with Bosanquet’s view ot religion, art, 
and philosophy as the highest values, this may have some 
justification. Bosanquet, however, is not fully clear in this 
question, as we found from our account ot his conception of 
the relation between State and Church, ethical life und 
religion. So much we can say, however, that according to 
Bosanquet thought, art, and religion are not independent of 
social life, even if thc}'^ go beyond this: »The human mind, 
consolidated and sustained by society, goes further on its path 
in removing contradictions and shaping its world und itself 
into unity > und strives to give > fuller utterances of the same 
universal self which the ’general will’ reveals in more precarious 
forms With this view, tlie distance is not particularly 
great between Bosanquet and Comtisra, such as this is 
represehted by Bridges. Actually the latter stands closer to 
Bosanquet than Hobbousc seems to be aware, so that Bosanquet 
can find in him almost more support for his doctrine than 
Hobhou.se can for his. At least from what Hobhouse's quotation 
seems to indicate. Bridges emphasized that humanity is > some- 
thing widely different* from the human race. What according 
to him we revere in humanity is not the personal, but what is 
(impersonal*, *social*. And neither can Bosanquet mean 

*>' Theory of State, p. 3t0 (Italics ours). 
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anything else when he allows our highest values in a senae 
to be >the very life-blood of society*. Therefore, when Boaan- 
quet regards social life, or the general will, as the best part of 
us, from which the highest human capacities can evolve, this 
theory does not differ from that entertained by such non- 
universalistic thinkers as Bridges and Durkheim. Nor need in 
our opinion the consequence Bosanquet draws from this theory, 
that of making the Nation-State the most perfect form of social 
life, be anything terrifying to individualistic thinkers, since 
even one of themselves. McDougall, regards the nation as the 
highest organized group. We should also remember what we 
recently quoted from Bosanquet, viz. that the general will, or 
the Nation-State, is only a precarious manifestation of the 
universal self, or, perhaps we may say, the Absolute. In this 
way his political philosophy becomes a part of his general 
philosophical system, where the highest value is not the State, 
but religion. If we are not justified in separating the political 
philosophy out of the Hegelian system, or attributing self- 
existence to its object, the State, then we are still less justified 
in doing so in the case of the Bosanquetian philosophy. 

In our exposition of Bosanquet’s phUosophy of value we 
found that the individual's highest strivings could be summed 
up in self-transcendence to a higher whole. Social life affords 
the fundamental conditions- for this self-transcendence; perhaps 
we could say that self -transcendence means social life. A private 
individual cannot cover the whole ground of the possibilities 
of human nature. Through society his capacities can tik taken 
up into a whole, so that the capacities of the one individual 
are supplemented by those of the other in such manner that 
there is a systematic relation between the twO individual minds, 
neither being » intelligible or complete without the other* 
Nor can society in its highest form, the State, cover the whole 
ground of human life; but each State represents its type. The 
task of the State — if we may so interpret Bosanquet — is 
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to attain a higher whole through self-transcendence. But social 
life is an inevitable condition for a systematic self-transcmdence. 
Otherwise, humanity as a whole is not intelligible. What is 
laddng from the spiritual unity of humanity is just the social 
bond, so that we can understand the human capacities only 
frcnn our own type of life. So the final end of a State cannot 
he its present condition, for it is contradictory, nor the idea 
of humanity, for it is determined from our own type of life, 
nor the intnests of mankind, for they form no logical unity; 
it is, like the individual’s, to realize human qualities through 
an ever-progressive self-transcendence.’^^ 


e. Idea and Ideal in Unlversallsm. 

Now that we have come to the task of summing up what 
we have found to be the fundamental problem of universalism, 
we consider it suitable to do this in the form of an investigation 
into the politico-philosophical method of the universalists. We 
have entitled this section >Idea and Ideal> because these con- 
ceptions lend themselves more than others to an exposition of 
the basic difference between the ethico-universalistic and the 
ethico-individualistic theory of the State. 

This study of ours can appropriately start from Hegel’s 
thesis: >Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich; und was wirklich 
i^, das' ist verniinftig*, or, applied to our theme: political 
philosd^hy is an attempt »den Staat als ein in sich Vemiinf- 
tiges zu begreifen und darzustellen*.”'’ But what, then, is meant 
by the rational? According to Hegelian terminology as we 
have found it in for instance Bosanquet, the rational is not 
identical with the intellectualistic. We might say the >meaiiing> 
(*Sinn») in contrast to the meaningless; the >mcanlng» is not 
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mmething formal-logical, but something that forms a more 
or less concrete connexion. Therefore the idea of a rational 
connexion in history is not rejected, as some have done at 
times when they allege that historical creations are irrational, 
including of course the State and society. But no such distinc- 
tion between the object-matter of natural science and that of 
history is accepted by Hegelianism, for all science »aims at 
bringing to light the reason in its object-matter*.'** The 
scientist is working to this end when he arranges natmal 
phenomena into a rational system, even if this system of laste 
is read into nature by the investigator himself. In the same 
way the historian seeks to group historical phenomena into a 
systematic whole.'*' Any difference between these wholes will 
lie in their different degrees o( concreteness, but as wholes 
they must be rational; »It is impossible to accept the results, 
the creative energy, of reason in the sphere of nature, and with 
the some breath to reject them in the sphere of spirit. 
Scepticism must take all or nothing. If it takes all, it is 
doubtless self-destructive. But if it makes shift with half 
measures, it is illogical. >'*' The striving after wholeness, after 
reason in history, becomes especially apparent when a historian 
refuses to assign historical value to what is alleged to have 
arisen by the intervention of Providence, by a miracle, because 
the whole as a logical system would then be broken. 

We mentioned that the real as rational is concrete. The 
real is accordingly not an abstract rational system, but must 
have its source in actual reality. We have also poiilted out 
that the real is unity of essence and existence (p. 194). A 
world of thought constructed on solely abstract speculations 
is therefore unreal; it has no systematic connexion with concrete 
experience. Political philosophy, too, must keep to this concep- 

'o ('■. l.asson, Kinleitunf; in Hegeis Pliilasophie drs Rcchts, Hegels 
S&nuntl. Wkc, VI, p. XXXVIII. 
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don of concrete reality. As its object-matter it must have the 
real State. If, for instance, a Hegelian were asked whether 
Plato’s utopian State or Pericles’ State was the more rational, 
he would unhesitatingly give the latter the preference, for 
Hato’s utopia never became real and was therefore irrational. 
When iKegelians speak of a historical creation as rational, they 
do not mean that it is in accordance with a devised plan or a 
philosopher’s dream, but that it is >a rational system of 
organised life which our reason can understand*. The 
Hegelian philosophy of the State is therefore implacably 
opposed to the politico-theoretical method that seeks to judge 
the present State by an ideal. In our historical excursus we 
saw how easily the idea of a future ideal State crept into the 
philosophical theory of the State. The present State was 
regarded as scanething that had only contingent justification, 
that had no place in a perfect world. It did not belong to the 
essence of reality, to speak in Hegelian terms. The univer- 
salistic philosophers, on the other hand, seek to understand 
the State such as it is, as a part of the distinctive essence of 
reality.*^* They do not, as for instance Spencer does, describe 
how a futme community is to be; according to them the task 
of philosophy is to see its object-matter >as it is and to learn 
what it is>.”' Hence >the object of political philosophy is to 
understand what a State is, and it is not necessary for this 
purpose that the State which is analysed should be ’ideal’, 
but only that it should be a State* Hegel expresses the same 
tfiougift thus, that philosophy comes after reality, and is to 
interpret it, not anticipate its development or try to guide it 
in a certain direction. *Wenn die Philosophie ihr Grau in Grau 
malt, dann ist eine Gestalt des Lebens alt geworden, und^mit 
Grau in Grau lasst sie sich nicht verjiingen, sondem nur er- 

Barker, Political Thought in England, p. 83. 

*** Cf. Morris, op. cit, p. 166. 

**• Theory of State, p. 2. 
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kennen; die Eule der Minerva b^nnt erst mit der einbrechen- 
den Dfimmerang ihren Flag».*” 

In spite of this tendency of Hegelian philosophy to avoid 
determining the State by an ideal, the principal criticism 
against it has consisted in just the accusation that it identifies 
State and State Ideal. Hobhouse, for instance, after giving an 
account of Hegel’s and Bosanquet’s conception of the State, 
says; >This is to define the State by an ideah,'” and Malte 
Jacobsson expresses himself similarly: > Speaking of State 
morality, by substituting ideal State for real State Bosanquet’s 
State morality becomes a fiction . . . and a fatal fiction for 
the real morality of the State*. And we must certainly 
acknowledge that such a charge comes very close. For Bosan- 
quet the State was something ethically good, something rational, 
since it was an expression of the general will. But if we look 
deeper into the universalistlc theory of the State, we shall find 
that the general will, freedom, or reason, is not an ideal in 
the customary sense, but expresses the Idea that is constitutive 
of the State. 

Now what is the difference between an ideal and an Idea? 
An ideal belongs more or less to the future, for, if it has been 
realized, it is no longer an ideal in the strict sense. The 
* Industrial State* was such an ideal for Spencer. If this 
ideal is worked out more in detail, it is called utopia. Plato’s 
ideal State possessed this character. On the boundary between 
ideal and what we have called constitutive Idea stands Kant’s 
regulative Idea. In Kant’s political and legal philosojihy we 
found two regulative Ideas: the social contract and Eternal 
Peace. The latter >Idea* can no doubt be regarded as an 
ideal in the customary sense, whereas the social contract 
possesses a certain constitutive sense: only if the State can 
be considered to have arisen through my voluntary consent, 

Rechtsphilosophie, p. 17. 

“ Op. cil., p. 22. 

Om atatsmoral, p. 63. 
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if its law is my own law, has it the right to demand my 
ohedioice, has it the right to exist. Of Kant’s regulative social 
Idea it might be said that it is a constitutive Idea in individ- 
ualistic form. It is subjectivistic, and, pushed to its extreme 
consequences, it would turn into its own opposite and dissolve 
the State, for only the perfect State can be regarded as a basis 
for the voluntary agreement of all. In his ethics Kant over- 
comes in a certain sense the subjectivism by making moral law 
universal and founding it in our intelligible self, but the func- 
tion of the State and the law is merely to settle conflicts arising 
out of the »Willkur» of the separate individuals. 

In the universalistic philosophy of the State the constitutive 
element of the Idea is the decisive factor. The Idea is the 
realized notion. It is reality in itself, the essence of reality. 
It constitutes reality, which without it would be mere existence. 
A work of art is not mere paint and canvas, nor is it the 
beautiful as a notion or abstract idea, but the existential evolved 
out of the aesthetic Idea. The Church is no mere external 
institution; it is an expression of the Idea as religion. Religion 
constitutes the Church, makes the Church the Church. In like 
manner, freedom, the ethical life, the general will, is the Idea, 
the essence, of the State. 

To say that this Idea is an ideal is correct only in so far as 
it is meant that it is also an ideal. We have previous!}] 
mentioned that essence is also an Ought in the strict sense 
»^e Idea may have no so-called future, but it has eternity 
insteadT: in sober fact it exists now and always* (Croce), or as 
Bosanquet expresses it: •The great enemy of all sane idealism 
is the notion that the ideal belongs to the future. The ideal iS 
what we can see in the light of the whole, and the way in which 
it shapes the future for us is only an incident — and never the 
most important incident — of our reading of past, present, and 

Rechtaphiloaophie, g 1; Binder, Grundlegung zur Rechbphil., pp. 
86 f.; Larrnz, Rechti- und .Staatsphilosophie der Gegenwart, Berl., 1831, 

p. 81. 
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future in their unity*.*” The Idea can, of course, be realized 
more or less perfectly. The Church, for instance, has only 
partially realized the religious Idea, but it can be caUed Church 
as long as it is a form of the rdigious Idea. And the State can 
be called Slate as long as it is an expression of the Idea of Right, 
the general will. Thus the Idea is an ideal in a certain sense, 
since the task is to realize this Idea as perfectly as possible. 
Hence, when universalistic philosophy regards the Idea as 
realized, this does not mran that it idealizes the actual, as 
Hobhouse accuses it of doing.”” It holds that everything is 
imperfect in the finite world, and it is our duty to make the 
world more perfect. But the task of philosophy is only to 
understand Uie present in its essence. Philosophy, according 
to universalism, must not stop at the outworks, but must make 
its way to the essence of things, to that which constitutes 
reality. Therefore political philosophy must study the State as 
State, try to find the constant, the rational, the Idea in the 
transient forms the State passes through in the course of 
history. We can say that the political historian’s task is to 
reveal the imperfections of the different States, just as it is the 
ecclesiastical historian’s to study the forms the Church has 
taken, while systematic theology has to inquire into the 
essence of religion. Similarly, the artist who desires to under- 
stand a tendency within ’art must penetrate behind the more 
accidental and often imperfect forms in order to see the 
innermost purpose. 

This method of political philosophy — to seek to iind the 
rational or the Idea in the present — is regarded by Hobhouse 
as neither ethical nor scientific. It »is not ethical because it 
does not seek to find reasons for human conduct in any ultimate 
goal of human endeavour*. It is not scientific because it does 
not concern »the varying forms of social institutions*, but 


*** Principle, p. 136. — By lideal* Boaanquet means here, of course, 
*Idea>. 

•“ Op. cit., p. 17. 
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'•assumes certain abstract ccmceptions and expounds them dog- 
matically in genmd terms*, to which conceptions the actual 
State must give place.'” But does not Hobhouse’s method in- 
volve a sdf -contradiction? It is ethical, but u it scientific? If 
science is to set up ideals and enter upon >the constructive 
attempt to reorganize life in accordance with its ideals >, this 
is probably a task beyond its powers. Bosanquet’s ethical 
method, on the other hand, starts by seeking the rational, the 
Idea, in the existential, a mode of thought that Bradley ex- 
presses thus: » moral philosophy has to understand morals 
which exist, not to make the 'world moral, but to reduce io 
theory the morality current in the world >.“* With such an 
approach no self-contradiction is involved in combining the 
ethical and the scientific method. It starts from historical real- 
ity — therefore it is scientific — and seeks to rc^ch the essence 
of this reality — therefore it is ethical. It may also be regarded 
as ethical even in the Hobhouse sense. It sets up a future goal, 
for the essence of reality can be regarded as an end for our 
endeavours. The actual State is contradictory; to overcome 
this contradictoriness is man’s goai. Universalism is therefore 
not the »bed-rock conservatism*'” which Hohhouse regards as 
opposed to ethical strivings. M. Jacobsson endorses this view of 
Hobhouse’s; >Those who think that the real is necessarily ration- 
al must consider every attempt to value the forms of reality 
by individual reason as a trespass against the reason inherent 
i^ reaiity. The individual citizen, to whom the State has be- 
come ’fhe real will’ in the sense of the rational will, no longer 
ventures anything else but what the State wills. He lays down 
his reason in reverence before the majesty of the State*.'** 
We may here disregard the weakness of judging the value of 
a theory from its alleged practical results as well as whether 


Op. cit., p. 20. 

™ Op. cit., p. 103 (ciL abbrev.). 

Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 27. 

*** Om statsmoral, pp. 63 f. 



it is correct that the view of this world as the best possible 
necessarily involves hostility to progress. Instead, we may 
emphasize that from the Hegelian conception of the State as 
rational, consequences have also been drawn which are quite 
the opposite of that advanced in the above-mentioned criticism. 
Engels, for instance, has opposed the » reactionary* interpreta- 
tion of Hegelian philosophy, regarding Hegel as a representa- 
tive of a revolutionary theory."' This view, however, jumps 
too far over to the other extreme. It suffices to point out that 
for Hegel the »Idea> is eternal self-development, and there- 
fore it is never realized to full perfection, but our strivings 
must be directed towards this perfection. 

The objection which is raised against the historical method 
of universalism is that it restricts its examination to the present 
State. Such an objection is correct to a certain extent, for this 
philosophy explains the less complex by the more complex and 
hence its foremost object of historical inquiry is the present 
State. But we have seen that both Hegel and Bosanquet also 
make the City-State their object of study, since they have found 
there a highly developed political life. The principal thing for 
them is to find a State that affords a criterion to a sound 
political life, and the Greek City-State and modem Nation- 
State are the best representatives of this life. Thus in his 
(System der Sittlichkeit* (1802), which was based on the con- 
ception of the Greek State, Hegel already had the essentials 
of his political philosophy clear, and the change this philq|s- 
ophy underwent was, as Bosanquet points out, that he included 
»the more accented freedom of modem life, as he divined 
it from the attentive study both of English and German poli- 
tics*.*" 

See: PhaUn, op. cit, p. 391. 

"* Boianquet, op. ciL, p 231. Cf. Rosenzweig, op. cit., II, pp. 162 f. 
— Rosenzweig aa>a that Hegel’s view of economic liberalism, of corpora- 
tivism as salvation Irom the industrial community, and of bureaucracy, has 
not been' formed in reference to the Prussian Stale. >So kann man desbalb 
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Between the Idea as the State and the other forms of the 
Idea with which we have compared it there is in nniversalism 
a difference that we have hitherto disregarded for the sake of 
simplicity. The Idea as the State is more constitutive than the 
othws to man, for he is a social being, a zoon politikon. If >our 
minds were wholly isolated and self -complete, as our bodies 
are, we should not he human or moral or reasonable*. We 
>are only moral and human by finding a place in a system 
which is reasonable, which includes external nature, and . . . 
in which we can find satisfaction Hence to the Idea as the 
ethical belongs realization in external form but with founda- 
tions in a spiritual whole. Religion, for instance, as we have 
seen, may be pure subjectivity, but the essence of the ethical 
must include (d>jectivity. Hence the individual does not suffice 
as its material correlate; its outward side must be an external 
objective order. When V. Norstrom (p. 212 above) claims that 
ethical life means the same as sociality, he gives apposite ex- 
pression to the same imiversalistic thought as Bosanquet brought 
out when he translated Hegel’s »Sittlichkeit> into > Ethical 
System* or f Social Ethics*. With such a definition it would 
involve a self-contradiction to make ethical life subjec- 
tive, for superindividuality is a characteristic of social life. 
But, as we saw, the ethical life must not be a mere 
external system; it must have its roots in man’s senti- 
ments. That is why the City-State and the Nation-State 
are the object-matter of the universalistic philosophy of the 
l^tate, for here we find a unity of inner feeling and outer form, 
here lies according to Hegel a synthesis of *dem Besonderen* 
and *dem Allgemeinen*. Such a theory, social idealism,"* 

allerdings sagen, dass Hegel der Philosoph dei preuisischen Staatoa war, 
aber nur wie man ebensogut sagen kann, der preussische Staat von 1820 
sei ein Gedanke der Hegelschen Philosophie. Eines ist so wahr und 
unwahr wIe das andere* (op. cit, p. 169). 

"* Civilization of Christendom, p. 83. 

Cf. Aspelin, Hegels praktiaka fUosofi, p. 118. 
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enables ib to bring into line the conditions we have sem (pp. 
78 f.) to be necessary for the justification of the State. The 
State and the individual are of the same essence, only different 
aspects of the same thing. Therefore the State does not stand t 
as an evil power against the individual. It may be imperfect 
and subject to misuse, but so may religion, love, and the family. 
So long as man is imperfect, the State must be imperfect; the 
better man is, the better the State, for > personal morality and 
political and social institutions cannot exist apart >.”° And we 
shall conclude our exposition of Bosanquet’s political phil- 
osophy with his own answer to Hobhouse when the latter saw 
in the universaUstic philosophy of the State the origin and 
cause of the Great War. The answer casts as it were a flashlight 
on that synthesis of individual and State — a consequence of 
his universal conception of the whole in differentiations — 
which underlies the whole of Bosanquet’s political philosophy; 
'»lt is not the State, nor Sovereignty, nor merely the Germans 
jnor the Kaiser, who made the war. It is all of us, pursuing our 
mingled aims, which take no account of others, and which, 
|apart from due subordination of means to ends must lead us 
into collision. Under the influence of nuterial aims you can 
misuse and misinterpret the State, as you can the family or the 
shop. But abusus non toHit Hsum>.”° 

"* Bradley, op. cit., p. 188. 

*** Theory of State, p. XLVII. 
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